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WE have seen in the former part of this article, that teachers 
in the universities and all those who engage in the practice of 
the various professions in Germany, are directly or indirectly 
dependent on the governments of the respective states, not only 
for actual employment, but also even for the previous license or 
permission to enter upon any profession or course of life. So 
far as it regards our present subject, all those who desire to be- 
come teachers of theology in the universities, or pastors of 
churches, have to submit themselves to various examinations re- 
quired by the government, before they can make any applica- 
tion for employment in either of these capacities. ‘Those who 
are preparing to become preachers, have also to pay attention to 
the subject of Padagogik, or the science of school-keeping ; inas- 
much as every pastor is ex officio required to inspect and super- 
intend the school or schools within his jurisdiction. 'To enable 
the reader the better to understand the several steps and grada- 
tions of this ministerial preparation in Germany, it will be pro- 
per here to exhibit a brief outline of the constitution of the Ger- 
man churches, and thus shew the manner in which the civil 
power directs and controls all the internal as well as external 
regulations, and all the movements, of the ecclesiastical commu- 


nity. In doing this, we shall chiefly advert to the present system 
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of the Prussian government, as the most extensive and complete ; 
premising only that the description will apply mutatis mutandis 
to all the other states of protestant Germany. 

In Prussia (as also in France) the whole subject of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, public instruction, and the profession of medicine, 
is assigned to a particular department of the government, called 
the Ministerium der geistlichen, Unterrichts-und Medicinal- 
Angelegenheiten, the head of which takes rank with the other 
ministers of the crown. This ministry, or rather department of 
the ministry, has the direct and entire charge of all ecclesiasti- 
cal matters ; controls the consistories in the several provinces and 
appoints all the members of them; and, either immediately or 
through the consistories and other subordinate branches of the 
government, appoints or confirms to all vacant ecclesiastical 
places or parishes. It has also the entire charge and control of 
all the universities, gymnasia, and other seminaries of learning of 
every species; appoints all the professors and instructors of ev- 
ery kind; and if it does not itself appoint the village school- 
masters, it fixes at least the necessary qualifications, without 
which.no one can be permitted to become a candidate even for 
that humble office. The minister, of course, represents the 
king, and acts only in the king’s name; and it is therefore 
through him and his department, that all rewards are bestowed 
in these several branches of the body politic ; whether consist- 
ing in an increase of salary, or in promotion, or what is more 
frequently the case, in the bestowment of some title or appella- 
tion of honour, a strong love for which is a predominating 
characteristic among all classes of the German community. 

For the purposes of its civil administration, Prussia is divided 
into ten provinces. ‘These again are subdivided into districts, 
varying in number according to the size of the provinces. In 
each province there is a government, having in some respects 
jurisdiction over the whole province. In each district there is 
also a government, in some respects subordinate to that of the 
province ; but in most instances standing in direct communica- 
tion with the several departments of the royal ministry in Ber- 
lin. In each province there is also a consistory, which has 
charge of all ecclesiastical affairs throughout the province. It 
is intimately connected with the provincial civil government ; 
the president of the latter being always president of the former. 
To the consistories belongs exclusively the examination of candi- 
dates for the ministerial office ; except that sometimes, in order 
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to alleviate the burden which comes upon them from this source, 
a commission is established at a university, before which the 
first examination may be held. ‘The consistory has also in 
many, if not most instances, the disposal of vacant livings with- 
in its jurisdiction. ‘The location of the consistory is usually in 
the capital of the province. In the several districts, a clerical 
member of the consistory is attached to the local government; 
and this is then charged with the various questions of local ec- 
clesiastical policy, which occur within its bounds ; or, at least, 
it has concurrent jurisdiction ; and it would seem that questions 
relating to practical points are referred at will, either to the gov- 
ernment of the district, or to the consistory of the province. In 
case of doubt, however, the district government does not refer 
the subject either to the consistory, or to the government of 
the province, but goes directly to the ministry of the king. 
Between these consistories and governments and the pastors 
of the churches, there is still another intervening class or office, 
viz. that of Superintendent. ‘To the office of pastor in a par- 
ticular church, is associated the duty of superintending the 
neighbouring pastors and churches and the schools contained 
within a certain district. ‘These districts are usually small, and 
the number of churches, various. In one sense these Superin- 
tendents are therefore bishops, in as much as they have an over- 
sight over the churches ; but then this oversight seems intend- 
ed only to enable them to make report to the higher powers ; 
for they have themselves no power of introducing improvements, 
nor of correcting abuses. In Saxony, indeed, they can exam- 
ine and license the teachers of common schools; but this is not 
the case in Prussia. ‘They have nothing to do with the confirma- 
tion either of adults or children, except in their own church ; 
for this is every where the office of the pastor. They seem in- 
deed, in Prussia at least, to be merely the organs of communica- 
tion between the government and the lower clergy. The gov- 
ernment seems never to communicate directly with a pastor ; 
although the opposite is not true. A pastor may apply directly 
to the government of his district, or to the consistory ; but the 
answer always comes to him through his Superintendent. The 
extent to which the power of the lower clergy is limited, will 
hardly be credited in this country ; but it is illustrated by the 
following circumstance. In 1829 there was in Halle a great 
musical festival ; in which the most distinguished singers and 
musical performers of northern Germany took part, to the num- 
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ber of more than five hundred. It was desirable to obtain for 
their accommodation the use of the largest church in Halle ; 
but this could not be granted, either by the vestry of the church 
itself, nor by the Superintendent, nor by the magistracy of the 
city ; nor indeed by any authority less than that of the district 
government at Merseberg. ‘The use of the church on such an 
occasion for the performance of secular music, was indeed a 
great departure from the ordinary practice in regard to churches, 
and impinged so much upon the prejudices of the people, that 
a complaint was afterwards lodged with the ministry in Berlin 
against the government at Merseberg, for having thus abandon- 
ed the church to an unholy use. ‘This complaint was made by 
orthodox and conscientious men, although the feeling which 
prompted it was common to many others along with them ; but 
coming at that particular juncture, when it could not fail to be 
mixed up with the difficulties which were already in embryo at 
Halle, it cannot appear to our American feelings in any other 
light, than as highly injudicious. 

In some of the states there is also the title of General Super- 
intendent, or one who has the general oversight throughout a 
province. His duties, however, are chiefly nominal; or they 
consist at most in visiting occasionally the jurisdictions of the 
other Superintendents. Thus in the Grand-Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, there is a General Superintendent at Weimar, (former- 
ly Herder, now Rohr,) and another at Eisenach, who are also 
the heads of the consistories in those places. In Prussia the 
title does not exist, except in the instance of a single person, 
who was appointed to that station a year or two since, with a 
jurisdiction over several of the Superintendents in the vicinity of 
Berlin. As a-substitute for these officers, it would seem, and 
in consequence of his known preference for the English episco- 
pal system, the king of Prussia has within a few years nominally 
appointed three bishops; but he bas assigned them no general 
episcopal duties, and no episcopal jurisdiction. ‘They seem to 
be merely a species of General Superintendents, with a more 
dignified title. 

This then is the general system of arrangements in Prussia. 
The king’s ministry retains the charge of all the universities in its 
own hands; it appoints all the professors and instructors, and 
prescribes the requisitions which shall be made on all those who 
will enter upon the sacred office, or become theological teachers. 
It appoints also the consistories, and commits to them the charge 
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of examining the candidates, and often of nominating them to 
vacant places. ‘To aid them in their duties it also establishes in 
the universities, when necessary, standing commissions for hold- 
ing the first theological examinations. These are the several 
bodies to which a young man has to look, in order to enter the 
ministry, after he has completed his university course. The 
cases of doubt and difficulty which arise in the practice of the 
ministerial profession, may be referred, either to the consistory 
of the province, or to the government of the district. 

Similar also are the regulations of Prussia in regard to those 
who will become teachers in the gymnasia, or other public 
schools. In every province there exists, along with the consis- 

tory, a school commission, whose duty it is to examine in like 
manner those who are candidates for places as teachers. For this 
object also there are similar commissions in the several universi- 
ties. All these are under the same department of the general 
government, or ministry ; and bear the same relation to it in 
this branch of education, as the consistories and theological ex- 
aminers do in the division of ecclesiastical affairs. 

So it is in Prussia. In the other German states there is not 
always a special department of the ministry devoted to this ob- 
ject; but the affairs of the church are sometimes managed by 
an upper consistory, as in Saxony; or sometimes by two, as in 
Weimar ; and these stand in direct communication with the 

sovereign and his privy council. In the kingdom of Hanover 

there are no less than six consistories ; which would appear to 

possess the highest power in ecclesiastical matters, after the 

king in council. But the system of Superintendents goes 
: through the whole land; and the lower clergy in general, as 
4 well as the course of theological education, are every where on 
the same footing as in the Prussian states. 

We have already seen in the former part of this article (p. 


ee el 


15) that students of every kind before coming to the university, 
| must have gone through a course of preparatory study, usually 
at a gymnasium. It may not be useless, perhaps, nor uninter- 


‘ esting, to add here a few remarks supplementary to what was 
there said on this subject. 

| In all the gymnasia there are two semi-annual examinations, 
for those who are about to leave those institutions and enter the 
. universities. ‘These occur at Easter and Michaelmas, in April 
and September, at the time when the semesters of the universi- 
ties are usually brought to a close. ‘These examinations cover 
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the whole ground of study during the course pursued at the 
gymnasia, and embrace the Latin and Greek languages, history 
and geography both ancient and modern, and the mathematics. 
They consist not only in oral questions and replies; but tasks 
are assigned in each of these branches, which the scholar is re- 
quired to work out in writing, in a solitary chamber into which 
he is locked up. In order to judge of his proficiency in Latin, 
extracts from Horace, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, or Virgil, are laid 
before him, upon which he is required to give a regular interpre- 
tation and commentary ; and he is also obliged to make out a 
written exercise in Latin, while under lock and key. The same 
takes place likewise in regard to the Greek ;_ in which, besides the 
task of the closet, passages from the Iliad or Odyssey, or from 
the tragedies of Sophocles, or from other writers, are assigned 
him for interpretation. In all the branches of history and geo- 
graphy the process is the same, viz. oral examination, and exerci- 
ses written on the spot without the aid of books. In mathe- 
matics, equations and problems as far as Spherical Trigonome- 
try are given, which must in like manner be solved without aid. 
Besides these subjects, on which all are examined alike, those 
who intend to pursue at the university the study of theology, are 
examined in Hebrew ; for which purpose, passages from Genesis 
and the Psalms are laid before them to be regularly interpreted. 

This system of closet labour, or the imposing of exercises to 
be performed in solitude and without the aid of books, though 
not a peculiar feature* of German discipline, is yet a favourite 
one, and is carried through all their examinations, even those 
appointed by the state. ‘To —— well an exercise of this 
sort, presupposes, no doubt, if not a much wider range of study, 
yet at least a much more thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
jects of study, than is for the most part to be found in our coun- 
try. The known necessity of sustaining such an examination, 
together with the consequences which flow from it, must also 
unquestionably exert a powerful influence on the mind of the 
scholar, and render him studious not only to lay up in his mind 
the outlines of knowledge, but also to fill up these outlines as he 
goes along ; not only to ascertain the various sources from which 
he may draw, but actually to derive from them and treasure up 
that information for which he looks to them ; not only to fill up 


* It is employed also in some instances in the English universities ; see 
Cumberland’s Memoirs, p. 73. N. Y. edition. 
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the store-house of his mind, but also to have his stores always at 
command, and become a ready, as well as a learned man. In- 
deed it may be said, that the German system of examination 
aims to exclude partiality and personal favour, and to ascertain 
the real amount and value of the acquisitions which every 
scholar has made. 

Those who have thus sustained an examination at the gym- 
nasia, receive a certificate of their progress and standing, which, 
according to their degree of merit, is the testimonial No. 1, or 
No. 2. There are also instances of those who receive No. 3. 
These are such as are adjudged, after trial, not yet to be fully 
qualified to enter upon a university course. With this testimo- 
nial, however, they are permitted to go to the university, but 
are excluded from all participation in the foundations for the as- 
sistance of indigent students ; and are moreover required, at ev- 
ery future examination, to exhibit evidence that they have made 
up for all previous deficiencies. It follows of course that No. 
3 can be no very desirable species of testimonial, inasmuch as 
it subjects a student to inconvenience and to an inferiority of 
standing throughout his whole university course ; and the mo- 
tives are therefore very powerful, which serve to impel a scholar 
to rise to a good standing, if not to eminence, in his preparatory 
studies. 

Furnished with these credentials, the former scholars of the 
gymnasia repair to the universities of their respective states, and 
on presenting their testimonials, are admitted as students of the 
university, after receiving matriculation. All those who enter 
at the commencement of each semester, are usually matricula- 
ted at once, soon after the opening of the lectures. The cere- 
mony consists merely in meeting the Prorector, who usually 
makes a short address, and reads to them the form of matricu- 
lation, by which they promise to obey the laws and honour the 
instructors. ‘To this they give their assent, and confirm it by 
the Handschlag, or shaking hands with the Prorector, which 
constitutes a species of oath.—Those who have not gone through 
a course of preparation at a gymnasium, or who have left the 
gymnasium without undergoing an examination, are obliged to 
present themselves before a commission appointed for that pur- 
pose by the government in each university, and there sustain 
a trial similar to that above described. Students from the other 
states of Germany, or from foreign countries, are not required 
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to be examined at all, unless it be their purpose to remain in 
the state where the university is situated, and enter its service. 

This provision in respect to foreign students, is certainly a 
very liberal one. It admits them to make use of all the privi- 
leges of the universities, without laying upon them any restraint 
whatever. They are subjected to no examination on entering 
upon their course, and to none on leaving it, and are entirely 
free as to their choice of lectures and instructors. It is this 
which renders a German university so desirable a resort for an 
American student ; because it presents to him all the advantag- 
es which a nation of the most systematic scholars on earth can 
afford, without requiring of him any thing in return, either in the 
shape of antecedent preparation or subsequent examination. If 
indeed he wishes to take his degree, he must of course receive 
it in the regular way of examination and disputation ; unless, as 
has been the case with most of our countrymen, it be bestowed 
as a matter of favour. This however is but a name; while the 
substance may be obtained without restriction. 

{It might perhaps, at first view, be supposed, that this system 
of entire freedom in regard to the students of other states, would 
enable young men to evade the strict regulations of the different 
governments in regard to examinations, and obtain a university 
education and subsequent employment in different states, without 
subjecting themselves to the usual rigorous trials. It might 
seem, perhaps, that a native of Saxony, for instance, could pur- 
sue his studies at the university of Gottingen in the kingdom of 
Hanover, and afterwards enter the service of Prussia. This 
however is by no means the case. He could indeed enter the 
university of Gottingen and reside there as long as he pleased, 
without examination, provided he disclaimed any intention of re- 
maining in Hanover as a professional man ; but he could not af- 
terwards establish himself in any profession in Prussia, without 
first undergoing there all the examinations regularly required by 
the Prussian government, or producing evidence that he had al- 
ready sustained equivalent ones in another state. He could not 
even go back to his native Saxony, and enter upon a profession- 
al course ; because Saxony, like all the other states, requires 
that, for this purpose, he shall have spent two years at the uni- 
versity of his native state. So that instead of any evasion, in- 
stead of deriving any advantage from thus studying at a foreign 
university, he suffers a positive disadvantage. Of course, cases 
of this kind never occur. Indeed, the different governments 
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have their own systems so nicely arranged, and there is such a 
perfect understanding among them all in regard to the universi- 
ties, that any erratic course of education is impossible. 

We might also suppose, that the practice of receiving scholars 
into the universities, simply on the testimonials which they bring 
with them from the gymnasia, would lead to great irregularity 
and confusion ; that the students would come in every stage of 
preparation ; and would therefore be, in a great measure, inca- 
pable of proceeding together in a common path of discipline and 
study. Indeed, as applied to our own country, such a system 
would be fraught with insurmountable evils. Did our colleges, 
for example, receive students from the various academies on the 
simple testimonials of their former instructors, the door would be 
open for irregularities of every sort; and that for the plain rea- 
son, that in our academies there is no uniform system running 
through the whole ; not even through all those of a single state. 
But in Germany the case is directly the contrary ; the govern- 
ments of the respective states have established a uniform sys- 
tem throughout all their own gymnasia ; the course of studies in 
all is the same, or is every where equivalent; the mode of ex- 
amination in all is the same; and of course the testimonials 
from the different gymnasia of any state have all an equal value. 
As there is in each university a commission or board, established 
by the government, to examine those for admission who have 
been prepared by a private course and not at a gymnasium ; so 
the officers of each gymnasium constitute a similar board, ap- 
pointed in the same manner, to examine for admission to the 
university those who have been prepared under their care.— 
Moreover, the parallel in our country would probably lie, not 
with our colleges, but with our professional seminaries. ‘These 
might even now, without much danger, admit young men from 
the different colleges without further examination, on their mere- 
ly exhibiting evidence of having honourably completed the reg- 
ular college course. The course and system of instruction in 
all these institutions of ours, are in most respects so very similar, 
that an examination by the officers of a college might, so far as 
intellectual acquirements are concerned, be safely adopted as 
the ground of admission to a professional seminary ; or at least 
to those which make in this respect no greater requisitions, than 
are implied in a college examination. 

The remarks thus far made are applicable to all the students 
who enter the universities, without respect to their future distri- 
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bution among the various faculties. ‘The only point of differ- 
ence in regard to future theological students is, that they have 
also to sustain an examination in the Hebrew language. If now 
we look for a moment at the subjects, or the extent of the ground, 
on which the. previous examinations are thus held, they might 
seem to a casual observer to be very limited, and to imply nothing 
of that depth and thoroughness, which are usually assigned as the 
characteristics of the German schools. It should however be 
remembered, that this thoroughness depends much more on the 
mode of instruction and study, than on the quantity gone over ; 
and that, after a certain point, the greater the amount nominally 
acquired, the less radical and real will be the progress of the pu- 
pil. The examinations above referred to, although apparently 
less extensive and various than those of most of our colleges, are 
to be viewed in connexion with the fact, that they are mostly 
held in Latin, in which also the exercises of the higher classes 
of the gymmnasia are usually performed ; that the required inter- 
pretation of a Latin or Greek author implies a regular commen- 
tary, including both the lower and higher criticism, to be given 
upon the spot without previous study ; that written exercises, 
both in Latin and Greek, are also to be given in, the former of 
which is to serve as a specimen of their Latin style ; and that 
these are to be made on subjects given out at the moment, and 
written without the aid of books, while locked up in a solitary 
apartment. It is circumstances like these, that serve to test the 
radical and accurate scholarship of the pupil; far more indeed 
than to have gone over twice the quantity of ground in the same 
period of time. 

Turn we now more particularly and exclusively to the students 
of theology, already matriculated, and thus become regular mem- 
bers of the university. ‘They have now chosen their future ca- 
reer ; they are entering upon a course of professional study, 
which is to give a character and colouring to their whole future 
lives; for the instances are in Germany exceedingly rare, where 
a young man passes from the study of one of the professions to 
that of another. ‘The chief reason of this is, the long and labo- 
rious preparation required to enter upon any professional career ; 
and the fact, that in changing one’s profession, all preparatory 
study is in a great measure rendered useless, while he has to 
begin de novo a course of three years’ labour. But in thus en- 
tering upon a course of theological professional study, in order 
to become the teachers of the Christian religion, there is this ob- 
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vious and striking deficiency running through the whole system 
of the German universities and churches, that the students are 
never questioned in regard to their motives in thus devoting 
themselves to the sacred office, nor in any shape examined as 
to their personal piety, nor in respect to their belief in a revela- 
tion, or even in the existence of a God. It is enough that they 
have been baptized and confirmed, and that they are free from 
the imputation of crime or open immorality. That they drink 
to excess, or gamble, or fight duels, or renown in every shape, is 
never brought up against them, unless such things have become 
the subject of open and scandalous notoriety. That extreme 
cases like these are rare, is matter of gratitude ; that they can 
exist at all, or that the great body of theological students may be, 
and often are, men destitute of any personal religion, and of any 
regard to the sacred profession which they have assumed, fur- 
ther than as it affords a means of reputation and honourable sub- 
sistence, is greatly to be deplored. ‘This state of things, howev- 
er, is not peculiar to Germany. Indeed, it is almost a necessa- 
ry consequence of the so called union of church and state ; an 
union which in protestant countries has ever consisted in the en- 
tire subserviency of the church to the state ; and in its depen- 
dence upon worldly-minded rulers for its support, and by con- 
sequence for its internal arrangement and constitution. While 
professing to establish religion and the church of Christ on a 
sure and permanent basis, the civil power has always taken care 
to assume the direction and control over the church; and to 
make that to be the true religion, and that to be the constitution 
of the church, which should best comport with its own views of 
expediency, and with its own safety and permanency. This is 
an obvious and necessary conclusion from the history of every 
protestant state, which has undertaken to support the church by 
the arm of civil power. That the Romish church forms any 
exception to this remark, arises from the fact that it has itself a 
head, who claims preeminence and sovereignty above all other 
sovereigns ; and even in countries where this claim is not ac- 
knowledged, as heretofore in France, the church has yet formed 
a body separate from the body politic, and by its wealth and in- 
fluence and power has contrived, when not resisted and over- 
thrown by the interposition of the people, to render the govern- 
ment subservient to its designs. The princes of this world, alas ! 
and its less princely rulers too, are most frequently men without 
religion themselves, and therefore have respect to it only in re- 
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ference to its general influence on the welfare of their states, or the 
security of their own power. Woe to the church that is subject to 
such a head ; that must receive its constitution and its ordinances 
and its ministers by the appointment of such an authority! ‘The 
churches of Germany are mostly in this predicament, and teach- 
ers of religion are trained up for them, of whom it is not even 
asked, whether they believe in that religion which they profess to 
teach. ‘The church of England is in this predicament, modified 
only by the limited authority of the English monarch ; and how 
many of her clergy are men of a mere worldly spirit and even 
dissipated character! Let then American Christians rejoice, 
that the churches are here thrown back upon their primitive 
foundation, the hearts and affections of the followers of Christ ; 
that they neither receive nor claim support from the civil power, 
any further than it becomes the government of every Christian 
country to provide against open violations of public order and 
religion. So much as this is demanded of every government 
bearing the name of Christian ; not by any church, nor in sup- 
port of any particular church, but in order that it may correspond 
with the very elements of Christian society. 

In regard to the studies pursued by theological students at the 
universities,* they not only have the privilege of attending lec- 
tures on such other branches as they may choose, but are also 
expected and required to continue their attention to, and make 
further progress in, the studies of the philosophical department 
or faculty of letters. Every student of theology, therefore, is 
also inscribed in this faculty ; and in addition to his theological 
studies, is required to attend lectures on logic, metaphysics, etli- 
ics or moral philosophy, and the philosophy of religion; by 
which last is understood, the philosophical exhibition of the eter- 
nal and universal ideas which lie at the foundation of every par- 
ticular religion, and the examination of the religious tendencies 
and propensities of our nature. In addition to these, it is not 
unusual for the students of theology to pursue classical philology 
and literature to a very considerable extent; or to attend lec- 
tures on history, or on one or more of the natural sciences. In- 
deed, the means are furnished, and young men are invited, to 
extend their researches into the whole field of ancient and mod- 


* In the remarks which follow, the writer has reference principally to the 
universities of Prussia. The same may be applied however, in most re- 
spects, to all the other protestant universities of Germany. 
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ern literature, and to wander at will throughout the wide king- 
doms of science and nature. 

The regular Brodcollegia, or courses of lectures necessary to 
be heard in order to sustain the future examinations, and to be 
regarded as qualified to enter upon the sacred office, are usually 
classed under three heads, viz. such as are propaedeutical or in- 
troductory, such as are theoretical, and such as are practical. 

The propaedeutical lectures comprise the so called theologi- 
eal encyclopaedia, introductions to the Old and New Testament, 
and hermeneutics. These, of course, are all preparatory stu- 
dies. ‘The course on encyclopaedia professes to present to the 
student, a survey of the whole circle of theological learning. It 
is also called Hodegetik, from odnyé to lead the way, and then 
includes under it, (1) Encyclopaedia in the stricter sense, or an 
objective exhibition of the nature, character, and condition of the 
science to be taught (in this case theology); of the subdivis- 
ions of the science into different departments or disciplines, and 
the character of each of these ; and of the relation which each 
particular discipline bears to the whole. (2) It includes also 
Methodik or the proper method of study, which is the subjective 
part of this introductory course, and presupposes the encyclopae- 
dia or objective part. Its business is, first, to shew what are the 
necessary qualifications in those who devote themselves to the 
study of a science, and to point out the hindrances which lie in 
their path ; secondly, to shew in what particular way the different 
branches or departments of the science may best be studied ; 
and this is shewn from the nature of the science itself. The 
utility of an introductory course like this, in the study of theolo- 
gy, cannot be called in question. The student thereby obtains 
a'clear idea of the object of his studies ; and by knowing defi- 
nitely the relations which the different departments bear to each 
other, and to the science considered as a whole, he is enabled to 
pursue them in a proper order, and thus acquire a knowledge of 
them with greater ease to himself. How few are the students of 
theology, who, on first entering upon their career, have any 
adequate conceptions of the wide field that lies before them ! 
The object of such a course of lectures is, to spread before them 
a map or plan of this field ; to mark out its subdivisions with all 
their metes and bounds ; and to accompany this map with a de- 
scription of the various roads and paths, by which they are to 
arrive at the different parts of the field ; of the obstacles to be 
avoided or encountered, and the best means of overcoming 
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them ; and of the preparations and the implements which the 
traveller must take along with him. ‘This is a topic to which, 
no doubt, more attention might profitably be paid in the theolog- 
ical seminaries of our own country. Indeed, this introductory 
study is in Germany considered so important in theology, that 
provision is made in every university for such a course in each 
semester ; and it is always the first object of the student’s atten- 
tion. With this course of lectures is also usually connected a 
synopsis of the literature of theology ; or a list of the best books 
in the several departments, with a brief account and character 
of each. 

The other propaedeutical courses, viz. introductions to the 
Old and New Testament, and hermeneutics, are also necessari- 
ly preparatory in their nature. In order properly to understand, 
in their full force and extent, the truths of the Bible, which are 
the foundation of all theology, we ought to be acquainted with 
the history and character and condition of the sacred books in 
which they are contained ; we must know not only the general 
principles on which they, like all other books, are to be inter- 
preted, but also the peculiar circumstances and characteristics 
which serve in any way to throw light upon and affect their par- 
ticular interpretation. ‘These are therefore subjects to which an 
early attention is always given; although there is less regularity 
in this respect, than in regard to the general subject of encyclo- 
paedia. One of the most celebrated introductory courses, is 
that of Gesenius on the Old Testament, which never fails to 
draw a crowd of hearers sufficient to fill his large auditorium al- 
most to suffocation. 

The regular courses of theoretical lectures are those on the 
exegesis of the Old and New Testament, and archaeology of 
the Scriptures ; systematic and symbolic theology, and ethics ; 
the history of doctrines, ecclesiastical history and antiquities. 
In some of the universities, as at Halle, there are given regular 
courses of exegetical lectures on the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, which extend through two years. Such were formerly 
the lectures of Knapp, of which the substance is said to have 
been published in the Kxegetisches Handbuch, Leips. 1799 ff. 
The same course is also pursued by Wegscheider and Thilo, 
who always read at the same hour, but on different parts of 
the New Testament. Tholuck has likewise recently com- 
menced upon the same plan. The first semester is usually oc- 
cupied with the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, which 
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are read according to a harmony ; the second semester is filled 
out with the Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles ; 
while the Epistles and the Apocalypse are divided between the 
semesters of the second year. Specimens of the general mode 
of lecturing on the New Testament may be seen in the Hand- 
buch above mentioned ; and also in the Commentaries of Flatt on 
the Epistles, which were published without alteration from his 
manuscript lectures. In other universities, as at Berlin, the 
courses on the New Testament are less regular and general, and 
include only particular books. Each professor, who chooses to 
read on the New Testament, selects such books as he prefers, 
and reads upon them in a regular order, or not, as he pleases. 
Neander, for instance, lectures upon the Gospels of Matthew 
and of John, and has at times taken up most or all of the Epis- 
tles ; but of late years, he confines himself to these Gospels and 
to the larger Epistles of Paul. 

The same is true in regard to the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment. It would here be obviously impossible to deliver lectures 
on the whole of this part of the Bible; and therefore every pro- 
fessor selects the particular ground which he will occupy. Some 
make for themselves a stated course; while others vary their 
lectures at will. Gesenius has adopted the former method, 
and his course covers two years. It consists of lectures on the 
books of Genesis, Isaiah, Psalms, and Job. The lectures on 
Isaiah are mostly nothing but an abstract of his printed com- 
mentary, condensed into a much narrower cormpass, and with 
little or no illustration from the cognate dialects. It may seem 
strange that these lectures should be fully attended, when it is 
so easy to obtain the book, and thus possess a complete com- 
mentary ; but the poverty of many of the students, the desire of 
possessing an epitome including the results of the professor’s 
newest investigations, the preference which is felt for instruction 
viva voce, and perhaps fashion too in some degree, conspire to ren- 
der the lecture-room not less crowded at these, than at the other 
lectures of the same professor. His course on the Psalms bears 
avery general resemblance to the Commentary of De Wette ; ex- 
hibiting, however, somewhat less of taste and more of philology. 
The difficulties of the book of Genesis vanish with him entirely ; 
inasmuch as he considers this book merely as a collection of uwv- 
#0+, compiled, as well as the rest of the Pentateuch, at a period 
not earlier than the time of the Jewish kings, and on a level, as 
to authority, with the fables of other oriental nations in regard to 
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the creation and early history of our race. In Halle there is no or- 
thodox evangelical lecturer on any part of the Old Testament. In 
Berlin, Hengstenberg reads upon the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, and some other portions ; but his lectures are thinly at- 
tended. Indeed the study of Hebrew and oriental literature in 
general, excites little comparative attention at Berlin. In Halle 
much more time and attention are devoted to both. Gesenius 
gives occasionally lectures on the elements of Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic ; and there are also private teachers in these and 
the other oriental tongues. 

The lectures on systematic theology are exceedingly various 
in their character, according to the point of view under which the 
professor chooses to consider his subject. Sometimesit is simply a 
scientific theology, whose principlesare deduced from, and found- 
ed upon, reason alone. At other times it is only biblical theology, 
or the doctrines of the Bible arranged in a systematic form.— 
Sometimes again both of these modes are combined, and the re- 
ligion of reason and nature is extended or modified by the pre- 
cepts of the Scriptures; or the truths of the Bible are supported 
and illustrated by the principles of reason. At one time the 
doctrines are exhibited and discussed only in their present form ; 
at another, the history of them is interwoven with the discussion. 
The greater part of the works on systematic theology published 
in Germany, have first been read as lectures in the universities ; 
and afford therefore a fair specimen of the mode of lecturing on 
these subjects. Such are the works of Twesten, Hahn, Nitzsch, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, Marheinecke, Wegscheider, etc. to 
mention only those of living authors. ‘The excellent work of 
Knapp, also, which is now in the progress of translation in this 
country, was published without alteration from his manuscript 
course. All these lectures properly regard the general system 
of theological doctrines, without reference to them as held by 
any particular church. The lectures on Symbolik, on the con- 
trary, or on the symbols or confessions of the various churches, 
are devoted to the exhibition of the doctrines as held by these 
churches ; and as the history of creeds and confessions is of 
course brought into view, it is obvious that the whole subject is 
thus thrown open for discussion. 

The Dogmengeschichte or history of doctrines, as has been 
before remarked, very commonly also forms a part of the regu- 
lar lectures on ecclesiastical history. Indeed, both this and the 
history of creeds and confessions form such an integral part of 
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this general history, that they cannot be passed over in treating 
of the latter without some notice; although it depends altogeth- 
er on the plan of the lecturer, to what extent they shall be ren- 
dered prominent. The courses of lectures on ecclesiastical his- 
tory itself commonly occupy at least two semesters, and are given 
six times a week. This is usually a very popular subject, and 
is treated fully, and generally in an interesting manner. In Halle, 
there are no less than four courses given, viz. by Gesenius, Thilo, 

JIimann, and Guerike ; and also another course on antiquities 
by the younger Niemeyer. These are so arranged, as that no 
two professors read at the same time on the same part of the 
course ; and Gesenius and Thilo take the alternate years. In 
Berlin, Neander has no one to compete with him in a general 
course ; although courses on particular periods or subjects are oc- 
casionally given by other instructors. ‘The same is the case 
with Gieseler at Bonn. ‘The text of the published Manual of 
the latter professor, is a specimen of his own manner of lecturing, 
and also of that of Gesenius.* The manner of Neander cor- 
responds to that of his great work now in the course of publica- 
tion; though his lectures, of course, are much less copious. 
The system of lecturing which is common to all, is to divide the 
whole ground of ecclesiastical history into epochs or periods; 
and then under each to give separately, first, the external history of 
the church, or a general narrative of events, with reference to its 
external relations ; and then the internal history, or the events 
occurring within the church, such as its internal regulations, 
disputes, councils, the history of doctrine, and ecclesiastical 
antiquities properly so called, or views of the manners and cus- 
toms of the early Christians, their modes of worship, literature, 
etc.—Not unfrequently also, separate courses of lectures are 
given on some one of these particular subjects. 

The lectures on the practical part of theology comprise pas- 
toral theology, or the proper mode of exercising the pastoral 
office ; Katechetik, or the method of imparting religious instruc- 
tion to children, as by catechisms; Homiletik, or the art of 
preaching ; and Liturgik, or the mode of conducting public wor- 
ship. All these departments are taught scientifically and theo- 
retically ; and also practically so far as opportunity is afforded. 
The first however obviously admits of little or no practical illus- 


* Prof. Gieseler was formerly the pupil and fiscal of Gesenius; and the 
text of the earlier part of his Manual, bears a strong resemblance to the lec- 
tures of the latter. 
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tration at a university ; although the professors who teach these 
branches, are at the same time usually pastors. At any rate, 
pastoral theology in its proper sense, as consisting in the exer- 
cise of the pastoral office out of the church, is less understood, 
or at least far less practised, than in this country. In catechet- 
ics and homiletics, both the theory and practice are illustrated, 
and accompanied by the requisite historical notices. The sub- 
ject of liturgies is rather historical than otherwise; and has as- 
sumed of late, at least in Prussia, a high degree of interest, in 
consequence of the introduction of a new liturgy by the govern- 
ment, in doing which the king himself took a very active part. 
Such are in general the regular courses of instruction at the 
German universities, in the several departments of theological 
study. Besides these there are also the seminaries mentioned 
above (p. 22), in which the professors meet the students on a 
more familiar footing, and the exercises are conducted more in 
the manner of conversation. The theological Seminarium in the 
university of Halle, which may be taken as a sample of the rest, 
consists of five divisions, viz. in the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment under the guidance of Gesenius ; that of the New Testa- 
ment under Wegscheider; in church history under Thilo; in 
systematic theology under Tholuck ; and in homiletics under 
Marks; with which last are connected catechetical exercises un- 
der Wagnitz. The exercises in the division under Gese- 
nius consist sometimes in writing Hebrew, which the pro- 
fessor corrects; at other times in discussions upon Hebrew 
grammar and kindred topics, in which all may take part; and 
again in the interpretation of particular books of the Old Testa- 
meat, in which the pupils are also called upon. These meet- 
ings are held once a week, and are interesting and instructive. 
You have here the first Hebrew scholar of the day, just as in 
Paris at the recitations of De Sacy you have the first Arabic 
scholar of the age, placing himself in a manner at your disposal, 
and ready to answer your questions and resolve all your difficul- 
ties. This is a very pleasing feature in the arrangements for 
public instruction, both in Germany and France. ‘The same re- 
marks hold true, mutatis mutandis, in regard to the other divis- 
ions of the Seminarium. Besides these, the students often unite 
among themselves in companies of five or six, to review togeth- 
er the lectures which they have written down; and individual 
professors also hold private recitations and exercises, in the sev- 
eral branches to which the students have already attended. 
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These last are sometimes partly in the nature of private exam- 
inations ; at others, they are repetitions of preceding lectures ; 
and sometimes also they consist of regular private instruction on 
the same or kindred topics.* 








* The following abstract of the Lectionsblatt or Catalogue of 
Lectures of the University of Halle for the summer semester from 
May 3 to Sept. 18, 1830, will shew the nature of the studies pur- 
sued. It should however be borne in mind, that as several of the 
professors read stated courses of two years’ continuance, the cata- 
logue of any other semester would present, in many respects, a dif- 
ferent list of subjects in all the departments. This abstract in- 
cludes only the faculty of theology and a part of that of philoso- 


phy. 
y Theology. 


Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology, Niemeyer.—Ency- 
clopaedia and theological literature, Guerike.—Hermeneutics, We- 
ber and Niemeyer. 

Biblical Archaeology of the Oldand New Testament, Gesenius.— 
Historical and critical Introduction to the Old Testament, Guertke. 
—Books of the Old ‘Testament to be explained: The first chapters 
of Genesis by Stange.—Job, Wahl.—The Psalms grammatically, 
Schott, Priv. Teacher.—Isaiah, Gesenius—Minor Prophets, Ro- 
diger.—Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, Rédiger.—Pro- 
phecies respecting the Messiah, F'ritzsche.—Historical critical In- 
troduction to the New Testament, Ullmann.—In the New Testa- 
ment to be explained : The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
Tholuck.—T he same Gospels, Wegscheider—Epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus, and also those to the Romans and Hebrews, Thilo. 
—Exegetical and homiletical Lectures on the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians by Marks.—History of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, 
Tholuck and Wegscheider. 

General History of Doctrines, Wegscheider and Ullmann.— 
Systematic Theology, Weber.—The same in connexion with the 
History of particular Doctrines, Wegscheider, after his Institutio- 
nes etc.—The same in connexion with a view of the History 
of Doctrines, Tholuck.—On the symbolical Books of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, beginning with the Augsburg Confession, Guertke. 

General History of Religion and the Church to the time of Gre- 
gory VII, Thilo—The same from Gregory VII to the present 
time, Guerike.—Lives and Writings of the Apostolical Fathers, 
Ullmann.—History of the Reformation, Lorentz P. T. 

Practical Theology, Franke P. T.—Homiletics and their Histo- 
ry, Marks.—The Preaching of distinguished Pulpit Orators of our 
own and other times, Wagnitz.—Catechetics, Wagnitz and 
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Such is the general outline of the course of theological studies 
pursued in the German universities ; varying indeed in all ac- 





Franke P. 'T.—Catechetical Exercises by Weber.—Popular Dog- 
matics; Fritzsche. 

In the royal theological Seminarium, the exercises in the Exe- 
gesis of the Old Testament to be directed by Gesenius, and to 
consist in the Interpretation of the Proverhs of Solomon ; those 
in the Exegesis of the New Testament, by Wegscheider ; those 
in the division of Ecclesiastical History by Thilo ; in the di- 
vision of Dogmatics, by Tholuck; in that of Homiletics and 
Liturgics, by “Marks ; Wagnitz to direct the catechetical exerci- 
ses of the latter division. 

Examinations on Systematic Theology to be held by Weber 
and Fritzsche ; and in the History of Religion and the Church, 
by Guerike.—A Repetitorium on the Introduction to the Old 
and New Testament offered by Rédiger.—Exercises in the Inter- 
pretation of the New Testament offered by Fritzsche. 


Omitting here the faculties of jurisprudence and medicine, 
and passing over in that of philosophy the departments of philoso- 
phy proper and pedagogics, (in which eleven courses of lectures 
are announced,) mathematics, the natural sciences, (in which 
botanical lectures and excursions are announced by the celebrat- 
ed Sprengel,) and political economy, we adduce only the divisions 
of history and philology. 


Historical Sciences. 
Universal History, Zeo.—Ancient Universal History, Voigtel. 
—Geography of the Ancients, and their writings on this subject, 
Lange.— General Mythology, Rosenkranz P. ‘T.—The religious 
and domestic Life of the Greeks, Meier.—History of the middle 
ages, and of modern times, Pfaff P. T.-—History of the Carolin- 
gian race, Lorentz P. T.—History of the Crusades, Pfaff—His- 
tory of the Reformation, Lorentz.—History of the Seven years’ 
war, von Hoyer, P. T.—Modern History, from 1786 to 1818, Leo. 
—Prussian Statistics, Voigtel. 
Exercises in the Historical Society to be directed by Prof. & 
Voigtel. a 
Philology. 
1. Crasstcat. History of Eloquence among the Greeks and 
Romans, Raabe.—IUlistory of Greek Poetry, Ritschl P. 'T.—Greek 
writers to be explained: Pindar’s Olympic Odes, Lange.—Philoc- 
tetus of Sophocles, Fértsch P. '.—Antigone of Sophocles or He- 
cuba of Euripides, Stdger P. 'T.—Hymn of Cleanthes, Lange.— 
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cording to the taste and character and convenience of the dif- 
ferent professors, but yet coming in all the universities to the 











Plato’s Symposium and Phaedon, Bernhardy.—Aristotle’s Poet- 
ics, Schittz.—Theophrastus’ Characteristics, Meier. 

History of Roman Literature, Bernhardy.—Works of Roman 
writers to be explained: Plautus’ Miles gloriosus by Ritschl P. 'T. 
—Odes of Horace, Raabe and Bernhardy.—Cicero de Oratore 
by Schittz.—Cicero’s Orations on private rights, with an introduc- 
tion on the civil process of the Romans in the time of the Repub- 
lic, Meter.—Cicero de Natura Deorum by Fortsch P. 'T.—Sen- 
eca’s Physical Investigations, Schweigger. 

In the royal philological Seminarium, the members to be in- 
structed in Interpretation, Disputation, and the writing of Latin, 
by Professors Schiitz, Meier, and Bernhardy.—Exercises in the 
speaking and writing of Latin, offered by Prof. Lange and by 
Foértsch and Ritschl. 

2. Orrentat. History of Oriental Literature, Wahl.— 
Oriental Palaeography, Gesenius.—Hebrew Grammar, Schott, 
P. T.—Arabic Grammar, with interpretation of selections from 
De Sacy’s Chrestomathy, Schott.—Lectures on the Shemitish Dia- 
lects, or on the Persian, Coptic, and Sanscrit Languages, offered 
by Wadl. (This offer is rarely accepted.)—Sanscrit Grammar, 
with interpretation of the Episode of the Maha Bharata, Rédiger. 
—Elements of the Chinese Language, Schott. 

Instruction in the modern European languages is also offered. 





In Berlin during the same summer (1830) the principal lec- 
tures announced by the theological faculty were the following. 
Theological Encyclopaedia, Marheinecke——Introduction to the 
Old Testament, Hengstenberg.—Sections of Genesis, Bellermann. 
—The Psalms, Hengstenberg.—Isaiah, as also Hebrew Grammar 
and the minor Prophets, Uhlemann, P. T.—Job, Benary, P.T.— 
Gospel of Matthew, Neander.—Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in De Wette’s and Liicke’s Harmony, von Gerlach, P.T.— 
Epistle to the Romans, Hengstenberg.—Ecclesiastical History 
till Gregory I, Rheinwald.—Later History of the Church, Nean- 
der.—Life, theological character, and writings of the distinguish- 
ed teachers of the ancient church, Neander. —Sy stematic Theolo- 
gy, after his work: ‘ Der christliche Glaube,’ Schleiermacher.— 
Theological Moral, Marheinecke.—Catechetics and Pastoral The- 
ology, Strauss ; as also the History of Homiletics, and homiletical 
exercises, 

Under the head of History and Geography, the following are 
a few of the lectures announced. Chronology of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Christians, Arabs, and Persians, Ide- 
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grand result of propaedeutical, theoretical, and practical lectures, 
on all the various departments of theology. The order in which 
these lectures are to be attended, has hitherto been left entirely 
to the discretion of the pupil ; the necessity of attending them 
at all lies not in any requisition of the university, but in the cir- 
cumstance that such an attendance is demanded by the govern- 
ment in order for admission to a future examination. For this 
end, each student is required to have his Anmeldungsbogen, or 
sheet on which the different courses that he attends are entered 
and signed by the different professors, with a note also of the 
degree of attendance. In regard to the order of study too, 
some arrangements have of late been introduced, especially at 
the university of Berlin, by which it is in some degree regula- 
ted, and the students prevented from commencing, as was some- 
times done, with the practical part of theology, before they had 
aid any attention to the preparatory and theoretical parts. In 
Halle, there is also something of the same kind; but it exists 
there only in the shape of a recommendation from the theologi- 
cal faculty. Asa general rule, encyclopaedia is every where 
the first course ; as to the other courses there can be no definite 
arrangement, inasmuch as the times at which they are read are 
irregular, and depend solely on the convenience of the professor. 
Further than the obligations which necessarily spring out of 
the requisitions hitherto enumerated, the universities have, or 
appear to have, no direct control over the time of the students, 
nor over the apportionment of thattime, nor over their conduct and 





ler.—Ethnography and Geography of Asia, C. Ritter.—Geography 
of ancient Latium, C. Ritter. 

In Philology are the following among many others. History of 
Greek Literature, Bockh.—Elements of Latin and Greek, Bekker. 
—Hebrew and Arabic Grammar, Benary.—Elements of Arabic 
Grammar, Hengstenberg.—Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic Languages, Bopp.—Antigone and 
Oedipus Colon. of Sophocles, Béckh.—Isocrates, Bekker.—Satires 
of Horace, Zumpt.—Ardshuna’s Journey, and Hidimba’s Death, 
Episodes of the Maha-Bharata, Bopp. 

In Berlin the royal theological ) has only the divis- 
ions of Exegesis under Hengstenberg, and of the History of the 
Church and of Doctrines under Neander and Marheinecke.—T hat 
the Seminarium at Halle is more frequented, arises probably chief- 
ly from the fact, that there are usually twice as many theological 
students at Halle, as at Berlin. 
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actions, so long as they commit no gross violations of law or 
public decorum. This is true in general, in regard to students 
of every class. The only further requisition made in Prussia 
on students of theology, as such, has reference to their future 
employment as teachers and ministers of God’s word, and is 
simply this, that they shall attend public worship, and go to the 
communion a certain number of times every year. This is a 
new regulation ; and it may be regarded as an indication of the 
state of feeling among the great body of theological students, 
that this requisition was generally viewed by them as an arbitra- 
ry infringement on their liberty of action, and as imposing upon 
them an additional burden ‘ grievous to be borne.’ As a proof 
of the improving state of morals and discipline among the theo- 
logical students of Halle, it is mentioned in a recent public report 
on the state of that university, that the theologians are more re- 
gular in their attendance on the public religious services. In 
this neglect of public worship, however, the students do but fol- 
low out the example of most of the professors, as well those of 
theology as others, who, generally speaking, are rarely seen 
within the walls of a church. And it is no wonder, when 
these, the teachers and the future preachers of the word, thus 
fail in the performance of the public duties of religion, that the 
practice of frequenting the house of God should have fallen in- 
to desuetude among the people at large. But to this topic we 
shall probably return, at a future opportunity. 

These remarks refer, of course, to the great body of theolo- 
gical students ; and more particularly to those of Halle, which 
after all is the great theological school of Germany. There are 
however many exceptions, and many persons to whom remarks 
like the foregoing cannot apply. ‘There are not unfrequently 
pious and gifted individuals among the students, who pursue the 
course of theological studies with the purest ardour, in order to 
become faithful and able and devoted ministers of the word of 
God. Their object is not, as in most cases, merely to study a 
profession with a view to future subsistence ; but they take eve- 
ry Opportunity to improve themselves in all that may the better 
qualify them to fill the sacred office. It is this class of students 
mostly, who make use of the privilege of preaching, which is 
permitted to regular theological students at the university. This 
however can take place only with the special license of the Su- 
perintendent of the place, on each and every occasion ; and the 
sermon to be delivered must also have been examined and ap- 
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proved by him. The preaching of the students is usually, of 
course, confined to the neighbouring villages, or to the less fre- 
quented services in the city churches, as in the afternoon of 
Sunday, or the early service of that day at 6 o’clock in the 
morning. 

In regard to the intercourse between the students of theology 
and the professors, the same evi] exists that was alluded to in 
p- 47 of the preceding number, in respect to all students. ‘The 
professors, generally speaking, know nothing of their pupils ex- 
cept in the lecture room ; they take no personal interest in their 
general character, or deportment, or progress in their studies, 
nor in their mental and moral developement. Whether they 
improve their time or waste it; whether they are pious men, or 
dissipated ; whether they are likely to prove ‘ burning and shin- 
ing lights in the church,’ or to become ‘ wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,’ and vex and desolate the community of Christians ; are all 
questions of entire indifference in the eyes, or at least in the 
yractice, of most theological professors. A few in Berlin and 

alle, and in other universities, have adopted a different course ; 
and the result has hitherto been auspicious. ‘This however is 
no official duty ; and indeed, so far as this is concerned, the moral 
and religious cultivation of the students is left wholly unprovided 
for. They unite sometimes, indeed, for this purpose among 
themselves ; but these unions are for the most part regarded 
with an evil eye by those in authority ; and even those profes- 
sors who draw around them a little cluster of students for the 
purpose of religious improvement, and especially of private de- 
votion, have not always escaped notice and censure. An allu- 
sion has already been made to a case of this sort, in the account 
formerly given of Gottingen. It is to the honour of the Prus- 

sian government, that it rather encourages this course of proceed- 
ing in the university of Berlin ; though its example has not been 
sufficient to restrain the magistracy of some other cities, from 
wishing to adopt an opposite policy. 

There remains nothing further to remark in reference to the 
residence of theological students at the universities, but that in 
Prussia they have been required for some years past to attend 
lectures also on Péddagogik, or the science of education and 
instruction ; inasmuch as the superintendence of the common 
schools is connected with the exercise of the pastoral office. 
For this object there exists also a pedagogical Seminartum in 
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each of the Prussian universities ; in which appropriate exercises 
ee by the students. 
he required term of residence at a university for ordinary 
students of theology, is three years. One of these, however, 
may be spent at the university of any other German state ; the 
requisite testimonials being produced of regular attendance and 
of good conduct. But in Prussia it is not uncommon for the 
students of other universities, whose means will afford it, to pre- 
fer spending a year at Berlin. Indeed, other things being equal, 
this would be matter of preference with students of all classes ; 
since it seems to be generally understood, that the choice of 
Berlin is rather viewed with favour by the government, and a 
residence there gives a young man a greater chance of being no- 
ticed by those in authority, and thus affords him a better pros- 
pect of future employment.* 
Thus far our attention has been occupied with the course 





* In Wiirtemburg there is a certain class of theological students 
who are required to reside five years at the university. This how- 
ever arises from a peculiar institution in that kingdom, which 
takes the pupils at the age of about 12 years, and educates them 
throughout at the expense of the government. The boys of the 
greatest promise in the gymnasia are selected, and have the offer 
of being thus supported, if they will adopt the clerical profession. 
They are then sent to the primary theological schools ; of which 
there are four in the kingdom, three protestant and one catholic. 
Here they remain four years, and go through a regular and fixed 
course of study. They are then transferred to the university of 
Tubingen, where they remain five years more ; two of which, how- 
ever, it is believed, are mostly devoted to a preparatory course, as 
in the university of Copenhagen. ‘This seminary, as it is called, 
provides for one hundred protestants, and as many catholics: The 
government furnishes them with board and lodging; and thus gives 
them their whole support and instruction for nine years in all; but 
in return for this the pupils yield their personal liberty and wishes, 
and become entirely subservient to the will of the government, and 
must do all its bidding, whatever their own tastes or circumstan- 
ces may be. In 1829, out of 222 protestant theological students at 
Tubingen, 97 were in the seminary and lived in commons, and 
125 in the city. Of catholics there were 117 in commons, and 54 
in the city; in all 171. The whole annual expense of these in- 
stitutions is between 90,000 and 100,000 florins, or more than 
$38,000. 
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of studies pursued by theological students during their re- 
sidence at a university. It is a course fully and completely 
professional ; as entirely so as the course at any of our the- 
ological seminaries; and these therefore, and not our col- 
leges, are the institutions of our own country, between which 
and the German universities a comparison can in any way be in- 
stituted. ‘The object of both is the same, viz. professional study. 
The subjects of study are more or less the same ; the great dif- | 
ference in this respect being only in the mode and extent of in- > 
struction. But in another respect the difference is deep and 
fundamental. T'here, to use the common distinction, the whole 

system of obligation and discipline regards only the head; here 

it refers also to the heart. There, if a student avoid open im- 

moralities, he may become by mere study a distinguished theo- 

logian ; here, in order to be regarded as a theologian, he must, 

as yet, be also regarded as a sincere Christian ; as one who con- 

siders his profession not as a means of subsistence, but has em- 

braced it from high and holy motives of duty towards God and 

towards his fellow men. This is an association of ideas so utterly 

unknown in Germany, that when it was at several times men- | 
tioned to pious and distinguished men there, that in this country 
the term theologian had hitherto always implied the exhibition of Y 
personal religion and vital piety, they expressed the utmost sur- 

prise and delight at a state of things so congenial to their feel- 

ings, and yet so different from any thing in their own country, 

or, as they-had supposed, in any other part of the world. May 

God preserve our churches and our schools from such a state of 

things, as shall ever give occasion for a separation of these ideas, 

either in language or in practice ! 
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WITH A BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES.” 







By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. > 


The sentiments of any particular man excite but little curiosi- 
7| ty, and create but a slight interest, unless something definite and 





* When I began the study of the subjects comprised in the fol- 
lowing article, it was my intention and expectation to bring the 
exhibition of them within the compass of 35 or 40 pages. Subse- 
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particular is known respecting him. It is true, indeed, that near- 
ly all of our religious public have some general knowledge re- 
specting the subject of the following brief memoir. They 
know that such a man as Arminius lived in modern times; 
that he was a Hollander ; that he was the founder of a party or 
sect ainong the Reformed Churches, which still continues to ex- 
ist, and to be called by his name; and according to their re- 
spective feelings and sentiments with regard to theology, they 
look upon him with respect and reverence, or with disapproba- 
tion and aversion. 

In the mean time, what was the manner of life and the fortune 
of Arminius ; what were his talents and labours ; or how far the 
sentiments of those who are now called after his name, are to 
be attributed to him; few among us seem very well to under- 
stand. It is desirable, however, that our religious public should 
become more particularly acquainted with these matters. ‘The 
weak or erroneous conceits and sentiments of schismatics, in 
days that are past, which have become obsolete by length of 
time, and are no longer known except to antiquarians in church 
matters, may be suffered to sleep on, for endless ages, without 
disturbing their repose or summoning them to the stage of life, 
and no harm, but rather advantage, will accrue thereby to relig- 
ion. Antiquarians and critics may indeed be called upon to 
trace the history of such errors, for the sake of illustrating some- 
thing which belongs to the complete history of the church ; but 
Christians in general have little or no interest in matters of this 


kind. 





quent reading and attention shewed the utter impossibility of do- 
ing any justice to my theme, in this way, and made it evident to 
me, that I should only mock the hopes of the reader, if I should 
attempt such an abridgement. As it is, I have left out a vast 
number of facts, which have more or less interest; but which, 
nevertheless, I did not deem essential. When I saw the length to 
which I must of necessity go, it was then my wish to divide the 
piece between two numbers of the present work. There is gene- 
rally something repulsive in long pieces, when they appear in a 
periodical ; for the reader does not usually expect them, and he is 
apt to be wearied with them. But the public, I would hope, will, 
in reading this, duly consider the nature of the case ; and if so, they 
will see that, in dividing it, there would be some hazard of mak- 
ing incorrect impressions; since the reader needs to have the 
tout ensemble before him, in order to judge correctly. 
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Not so, however, in respect to such sects and parties as still 
exist and divide the church. Men, in order to examine and 
pass a sound judgement on these, should be enlightened both as 
to their principles and their history. If they are not, how can 
they judge with candour and discernment? Or how can their 
Es even in their own eyes, be entitled to much respect? 

rom my youth up to the present hour, I have heard much 
said for and against Arminianism and Arminius. It has so hap- 
pened, that, until recently, 1 have never had it in my power to 
make a thorough examination into the merits and demerits of 
this applauded and reprobated man. But as I have now ob- 
tained most of the materials for such an examination which I 
could desire, I have thought it a matter of interest, to know 
something more definite on the subject than I have hitherto 
done. The result of my investigation for this purpose, the read- 
er will find in the following pages. In some respects, 1 may 
venture to believe, he will be surprized ; in others, gratified ; in 
some, disappointed. This will probably hold true, in regard 
both to the friends and the opponents of what is now called Ar- 
minianism. Arminius was a very different man, as to his own 
theology, from what either of them suspect ; unless indeed they 
have been at the’pains of instituting a particular and extended 
examination. 

My reason for publishing the following contribution to the his- 
tory of doctrine in the Reformed Churches, is, that at the pres- 
ent time there is great sensitiveness and interest in the public 
mind as to the doctrines of Arminianism so called. What now 
passes under this name, among us, I do not undertake, in this 
place, particularly to describe. I begin, where we ought in all 
cases of this nature to commence, with the supposed original au- 
thor of the system in question, and make it my object to deve- 
lope who he was, and what he believed and taught. It will then 
be seen, by all who enlist under the present banners of Armin- 
ianism, and by all their opponents, how far the Leyden profes- 
sor is entitled to their approbation or their disapprobation. _ It is 
just that things should be called by their right names; or if not, 
that it should be known that they are not so called. The dead 
should have impartial justice distributed to them, as well as 
the living. But this cannot be done while they are unknown, or 
misrepresented. 

I do not say these things by way of apology for the present 
article. Apology is not needed for an effort to throw somelight 
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on a subject imperfectly, and in some respects erroneously, ap- 
prehended by the religious community of our country. ‘Those 
who have not the means of pursuing an investigation like the pre- 
sent, will probably welcome this effort to give ‘them the results of 
a labour which their circumstances do not permit them to per- 
form ; and those who have such means, may, if they please, 
retrace the whole ground, and see for themselves whether I 
have made correct delineations and statements. 


I. Brier Sxetrcu or ARMINIUS AND OF HIS TIMEs. 


James Arminius, (called in Latin, Jacobus Arminius, and in 
Dutch, Jacob Hermanni or Van Harmine,) was born in 1560, 
at Oudewater, a small but pleasant and thriving village in South 
Holland. While an infant his father died. It happened, how- 
ever, at that time, that there was at Oudewater a priest by the 
name of ‘Theodore Emilius,* who was distinguished for erudition 
and piety, and who had forsaken the Romish church, and had 
emigrated from place to place, in order to avoid its persecution. 
Moved by compassion for the indigent condition of Arminius, he 
took him under his care, instructed him in the learned languag- 
es, and inculcated on him frequent lessons of practical piety. He 
became so interested in the distinguished talents and rapid im- 
provement of his young pupil, that he continued his education 
until he was sufficiently advanced, or nearly so, in his studies, to 
be sent to a university. It appears, that some time before his 
death, Emilius had removed to Utrecht with his pupil; and 
there he died, leaving the young Arminius without any means of 
support. Soon after this event, however, the bereaved youth 
obtained a second patron in Rodolph Snell, a native of Holland, 
who had been obliged to quit Marburg, where he had resided, 
on account of the incursions of the Spaniards, and had recently 
come from Hesse. Snell was himself distinguished for a knowl- 
edge of the mathematics. He soon returned to Hesse, accom- 
panied by his young pupil; but he had scarcely arrived there, 
before news came that the Spaniards had taken Oudewater, 
burnt it, and massacred all its inhabitants. Arminius, being ex- 
ceedingly distressed at this news, set out immediately for his na- 
tive place; and arriving there, he found it a heap of entire 
ruins, every house being burnt, and his mother, sister, brother, 





“So Bertius, De Vita, ete. Schréckh writes Petrus Emilius; I know 
not on what authority 
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near relatives, and nearly all his fellow townsmen, murdered.— 
He returned immediately to Hesse, performing the whole jour- 
ney on foot. Here however he did not stay long. News reach- 
ed him, that the university of Leyden had been founded by the 
prince of Orange. He soon set out once more for Holland, and 
betook’ himself to Rotterdam, which was then the asylum for 
such of the sufferers at Oudewater as survived, and also for 
many refugees from Amsterdam. Here Peter Bertius, (the 
father of P. Bertius who wrote the funeral eulogy of Arminius, ) 
was persuaded to receive him into his own family; and he af- 
terwards sent him, with his son P. Bertius, to the university of 
Leyden. Here young Bertius was the constant companion of 
his studies and of his person. He describes Arminius as ex- 
ceedingly devoted to literary pursuits. He cultivated much the 
study of poetry, mathematics, and philosophy, and became the 
ornament and example of the whole class of | students to which he 
belonged. He was greatly beloved and extolled by his instruc- 
tors. His principal instructor in theology here was Lambert 
Danaeus, who had taught theology at Geneva, and was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the Christian fathers and of the 
scholastic divines. 

After remaining at Leyden about six years, the Senate of 
Amsterdam, being moved by the peculiar reputation for brilliant 
talents and distinguished application which Arminius had ac- 
quired, sent him, in 1582, at their own expense, to Geneva, 
which was then regarded as the head-quarters of the Reformed 
Calvinistic churches. Here he enjoyed the instructions of the 
celebrated Beza, the friend and successor of Calvin, in the fa- 
mous theological school at Geneva. But here he soon created 
a prejudice against himself, among the leading men in this 
school, on account of his enthusiastic attachment to the philoso- 
phy of Ramus, which he taught to his fellow students by private 
lectures, and which he boldly and zealously defended in public. 
The philosophy of Aristotle was at that time considered as the 
summit of perfection in this branch of science, not only at Ge- 
neva, but in all the schools and universities of Europe. The 
views of Ramus were opposed to this philosophy ; and of course, 
Arminius, who appeared as a zealous and contentious advocate 
for the opinions of Ramus, (magné contentione pro tlla conten- 
debat, says his friend Bertius,) could not expect to meet with 
the approbation of the instructors at Geneva. Accordingly, he 
was soon obliged to quit Geneva. He immediately repaired 
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to Basle, where Jacob Grynaeus was a distinguished teacher. 
Here he won so much applause and admiration by his attain- 
ments and devotedness to study, that he was speedily offered 
a doctorate in theology by the theological faculty at Basle, 
he being at that time only 22 years of age. ‘This, however, 
he declined ; justly deeming himself too young to be made the 
subject of such an honour. 

The commotion excited at Geneva, by his opposition to 
the philosophy of Aristotle, in his absence soon began to sub- 
side. In 1583 he returned to Geneva. His own feelings 
were now greatly moderated on the subject of Ramus’ phi- 
losophy, and he appears to have lived in quietude, during his 
second residence at Geneva. 

As a characteristic of the times in which Arminius lived 
and Beza taught, it may be proper to stop the course of our 
narration for a moment, to make a little inquiry about Ramus 
and his philosophy, to which Arminius was so strongly attach- 
ed. Peter Ramus was born in 1515, at Vermandois in Pic- 
ardy. He was in indigent circumstances ; but, from his love 
of learning, he procured himself a place in the university of 
Navarre at Paris, first in the capacity of a servant, then of a 
scholar. When a candidate for his master’s degree, he boldly 
attacked the philosophy of Aristotle, assuming as his thesis, 
that all which Aristotle had written was false. This made 
great disturbance. He was forbidden to teach; he was accus- 
ed of sapping the foundations of religion; and his sentence of 
degradation was posted up in every street of Paris. Gradually 
all this died away ; and in 1531 he was made royal professor 
of Philosophy and Eloquence in the university. All his diffi- 
culties, however, were renewed afresh, when he attempted, as 
he did, to make an innovation in the pronunciation of a Latin 
word, and taught the students to sound the qu in uttering quts- 
quis, instead of saying, as before, kiskis. Matters ran so high 
that the court of justice was obliged to interfere; who decid- 
ed, that every one might pronounce Latin as he judged best. 
Ramus soon after deserted the catholic religion, and was ex- 
pelled from his professorship; but after a while he was re- 
stored to favour, then attacked by new injuries, and finally 
massacred, with a vast multitude of other Protestants, on the 
horrible St. Bartholemew’s day, in 1572. His body was 
thrown out of a window, his bowels torn out and scattered 
around the streets, and his corpse dragged by his Aristotelian 
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adversaries, and thrown into the Seine. Philosophy, it would 
seem, has her bigots, as well as religion; and the dispute, 
moreover, about gutsquis, is highly indicative of the pulse of 
the times, and worthy of those who believed that nothing re- 
mained to be done in philosophy since the days of Aristotle. 
When or where Arminius became acquainted with the phi- 
losophy of Ramus, does not appear. But a mind so ardent 
and inquiring as his, could not fail to read every thing which 
came in his way. That he found difficulty in the philosophy 
of Aristotle, will not be put to the score of heresy in these 
times ; at least it will not, in this country. That he could find 
such difficulty, shews an inquiring, curious mind ; perhaps some 
proneness to take pleasure in new things. Beza saw, as he 
thought, this characteristic of mind in him. He accordingly 
advertised one of Arminius’ friends to warn him against it.— 
“It is a thing,” said this wise and experienced instructor, 


“‘ which Satan often makes use of in order to mislead distin-. 


guished men. Do not engage in vain subtleties. If certain 
thoughts which are new, suggest themselves to your mind, do 
not approve them at once, without having thoroughly investi- 
gated them, whatever pleasure they may at first afford you.— 
Calvin gave me this advice; I have followed it, and always 
found it exceedingly good.” 

Nothing could be more opportune, or more judicious and 
sound, than this advice. Had Arminius taken it as he should 
have done, and reduced it to practice, he would have never 
been the head of a party which is called by his name ; and he 
would have avoided many a scandal and sorrow, and much dis- 
turbance to the church of God. 

It is to be deeply regretted, that all the ministers of religion 
have not put in practice such principles as Calvin and Beza 
have thus recommended. ‘They do not stand inthe way of 
any real improvement whatever, in the manner of representing 
or teaching religion ; they only stand in the way of hasty and 
crude speculations being thrown out, before they are in any good 
measure examined or digested. - 

Grynaeus himself, pleased as he was with Arminius while at 
Basle, scems to have entertained views of his temperament like 
those of Beza. Philip Paraeus, in his life of David Paraeus, 
avers that Grynaeus Arminium graviter admonuisse, against 
his ardour and love of novelty. 

I am indebted for these particulars to Bayle ; for Bertius, the 
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partial friend of Arminius, has wholly omitted them in his ac- 
count of him. I cannot refrain from adding Bayle’s own re- 
flections ; not only for their distinguished acuteness, but for 
their usefulness. “The cautions of Beza,” says he, “ are fitted 
to furnish reflections profitable to many persons, and quite ne- 
cessary for some readers. Remember the maxim of St. Paul, 
Knowledge puffeth up ; but be on your guard against another 
talent, which puffs up more still. A man of boundless memory 
and reading applauds himself for his knowledge, and becomes 
proud. But one applauds himself still more, and is still more 
proud, when he thinks himself to have invented a new method 
of explaining or treating any subject. One is not so apt to con- 
sider himself the father of a science which he has learned from 
books, as he is to regard himself as the parent of some new ex- 
planation or doctrine which he has invented. It is for one’s 
own inventions that a man cherishes the strongest partiality and 
affection ; here he finds the most captivating charms ; this is 
what dazzles him, and makes him lose sight of every thing else. 
It is a quicksand, of which the young, who are possessed of dis- 
tinguished talents, cannot be too much admonished, nor too cau- 
tious to shun.” 

These sentiments are not the less true nor the less important, 
because they come from a man who is known to have been 
somewhat sceptical on the subject of religion. ‘They are wor- 
thy of all approbation and good heed on the part of every man, 
engaged in the solemn and highly responsible office of teaching 
the principles of the gospel. 

Let us return to Arminius at Geneva. How long he remain- 
ed here, during his second residence, is not well ascertained ; 
but as he came here in 1583, and went into Italy in 1586—7, 
it seems probable that his stay was three or more years. 

He was attracted to Italy, by the philosophic fame of James 
Zabarella at Padua. Thither he went, attended by a youug 
Hollander, his constant and friendly companion. After attend- 
ing a course of lectures here, he travelled through Italy, visited 
Rome, then returned to Geneva for a short time, and soon after 
to Holland. While on his travels, he and his companion car- 
ried with them a Greek Testament and a Hebrew Psalter, which 
they did not fail daily to read, in their exercises of devotion. 
In 1587 Arminius returned to Holland; and, on repairing to 
Amsterdam, he found that reports had been circulated there 


greatly to his disadvantage, respecting his favourable views of 
No. I. 3 
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the Roman Catholic religion. Among other things, it was said 
that he had kissed the pope’s feet; that he was intimate with 
Jesuits; that he was introduced to Cardinal Bellarmine; and 
that he had renounced the Protestant religion. “ All this was 
false,” says Bertius, “ for he never saw the pope, except as one 
of the crowd who gazed on him as he passed by, nor does the 
beast admit any except kings and princes to the honour of kiss- 
ing his feet; of the Soules he knew nothing; Bellarmine he 
never saw; and as to the Protestant religion, he has ever been 
ready to shed his blood in its defence.” ‘ Bertius is wrong,” 
says Bayle, “ in averring that the pope admits none to kiss his 
feet but kings and princes ; private individuals are sometimes 
admitted to this honour !” 

The probability is, that Arminius had been a little profuse of 
compliments and politeness to the Italians, while he travelled in 
their country ; and it is also probable, that he had ventured to 
express his admiration of some things which he found in the 
consecrated land of classical study. ‘This, in the view of some 
of his fellow Protestants, was “ paying homage to the beast.” 
They began spargere voces ambiguas, at first; these, like Vir- 
gil’s Fama, soon magnified; every day’s journey which they 
took, added new strength ; and by the time they reached Am- 
sterdam, they had assumed the definite shape which has been 
stated above. It is thus that a little more than ordinary civility 
towards one’s opponents, can be transformed by party zeal, and 
withal a little of jealousy or envy, into downright heresy. 

The reflections of Bayle on this subject are so just and strik- 
ing, that I cannot forbear to transcribe them. ‘ Among the po- 
pular diseases of the human mind, I know not whether any are 
more worthy of blame, or more productive of evil consequences, 
than the habit of giving a loose rein to suspicion. It is a very 
slippery road ; and one very soon finds himself at a great dis- 
tance from the point where he set out. He passes easily from 
one suspicion to another. He begins with possibility, but does 
not stop there. He passes on to probability ; then to an almost 
certainty. In a short time, what was possible or probable, be- 
comes matter of incontestable certainty; and this certainty is 
spread over a whole town. Large cities are most of all expos- 
ed to this evil.” 

It may be true that large cities are more prolific in such off- 
spring ; because the means of multiplying them are so much 
more facile and convenient. But human nature is every where 
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substantially the same ; and one of the most conspicuous evi- 
dences of its degraded and sinful condition, is, its proneness to 
suspicion and detraction, and the gratification which it experi- 
ences in indulging or fostering this spirit. 

Arminius found his Mecaenases, at Amsterdam, cold and sus- 
picious when he first returned. He succeeded, however, in sat- 
isfying them entirely that he had been slandered. He soon re- 
ceived an invitation to a place as minister in one of the churches 
at Amsterdam, over which he was installed in 1588, being then 
28 years of age. On his return from Italy, he had passed 
through Geneva, where Beza gave him a letter to his patrons, 
in which he speaks of him as “animo ad faciendum ofliciuin 
optime comparatus, si Domino Deo placeret, ipsius uti ad opus 
suum in ecclesia sua ministerio.” 

Arminius soon became exceedingly popular as a preacher at 
Amsterdam. His slender, but sweet and sonorous voice, his 
manner, his ardour, his distinguished talents and finished edu- 
cation, all combined to give him extensive popularity and influ- 
ence. The rumours which had been set afloat concerning his 
inclination to become a Catholic, gradually died away, and all 
classes of men united in extolling his talents as a preacher and 
a pastor. 

This season of popularity and peace, however, was soon in a 
measure interrupted, by an occurrence unforeseen, and altogeth- 
er without design, on the part of Arminius. There lived, at Am- 
sterdam, a man of distinguished talents and learning, by the 
name of Theodore Koornhert, who was strongly opposed to the 
doctrine of predestination as held at Geneva and in Holland, and 
who had written and spoken much against it. ‘Two of the min- 
isters at Delft, Arnold Cornelius and Renier Dunteklok had un- 
dertaken, by conference and by writing, to oppose Koornhert. 
In order to do this, however, as they thought to the best advan- 
tage, they had relinquished the views of Calvin and Beza in re- 
spect to the decretum absolutum, viz. the doctrine that the de- 
cree of election and reprobation preceded all respect to the fall 
of man, and to his obedience or disobedience. ‘This is what 
has since been called Supralapsarianism. On the other hand, 
the ministers at Delft maintained, not only that God in his decree 
regarded man as created, but also that he had respect to his 
lapsed condition. ‘This is what has since been called Sublap- 
sarianism. It was the work which the Delft ministers publish- 
ed at this time, entitled Answer to some Arguments of Calvtn 
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and Beza on the subject of Predestination, which first gave rise 
to these denominations in the church of Christ. 

Whether the ministers of Delft did not misunderstand the 
views of Calvin and Beza, it may be of some importance here 
briefly to shew. Calvin says: “ Predestination we call the 
eternal decree of God, by which he hath determined, in himself, 
what he would have to become of every individual of mankind. 
For they are not all created with a similar destiny ; but eternal 
life is foreordained for some, and eternal damnation for others. 
Every man, therefore, being created for one or other of these 
ends, we say, he is predestinated either to life or to death.” 
Institutt. Lib. II. c. 21. § 5.*—* In conformity with the clear 
doctrine of Scripture, we assert, that by an eternal and immu- 
table counsel, God hath once for all determined, both whom 
he would once for all admit to salvation, and whom again he 
would condemn to destruction.” Ib. § 7.¢ —* Now with re- 
spect to the reprobate .... Esau, while yet unpolluted with 
any crime, is accounted an object of hatred. If we turn our 
attention to works, we insult the apostle, as though he saw not 
what is clear to us. Now that he saw none [i. e. no works], 
is evident, because he expressly asserts the one [Jacob] to have 
been elected, and the other [Esau] rejected, while they had not 
yet distinguished any good or evil, to prove the foundation of 
divine predestination not to be in works. ...The reprobate 
are raised up for this purpose, that the glory of God may be 
displayed by their means. . . . When God is said to harden, or 
shew mercy to whom he pleases, men are taught by this declar- 
ation, to seek no cause beside his will.” Lib. II. c. 22. § 11. 
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* Praedestinationem vocamus aeternum Dei decretum, quo 
apud se constitutum habuit, quid de unoquoque homine fieri vel- 
let. Non enim pari conditione creantur omnes; sed aliis vita 
aeterna, aliis damnatio aeterna praeordinatur. Itaque prout in 
alterutrum finem quisque conditus est, ita vel ad vitam vel ad mor- 
tem praedestinatum dicimus. 


+ Quod ergo Scriptura clare ostendit, dicimus, aeterno et im- 
mutabili consilio Deum semel constituisse, quos olim semel assu- 
mere vellet in salutem, quos rursum exitio devovere. 


t Nune de reprobis.... Esau, nullo adhuc scelere inquina- 
tus, odio habetur. Si ad opera convertimus oculos, injuriam 
irrogamus apostolo, quasi id ipsum quod nobis perspicuum est non 
viderit. Porro non vidisse convincitur, quando hoc nominatiin 
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— Let them [the wicked] not accuse God of injustice, if his 
eternal decree has destined them to death, to which they feel 
themselves, whatever be their desire or aversion (velint nolint), 
spontaneously led forward by their own nature.” L. III. c. 23. 
§ 3.—* But, though I should an hundred times admit God to 
be the author of it [the perverseness of the wicked], which is 
perfectly correct (verissimum), yet this does not abolish the 
guilt impressed on their consciences, and from time to time re- 
curring to their view.” Ibid.t—* All things being at God’s dis- 
posal... . he orders all things by his counsel and decree in 
such a manner, that some men are born, devoted from the 
womb to certain death, that his name may be glorified in their 
destruction.” Ib. § 6. 

As a more thorough-going passage still, in some respects, I 
quote once more from Lib. Ul. c. 24. § 13. Calvin is com- 
menting on the passage in Is. 6: 9, 10, Hear ye, indeed, but un- 
derstand not,etc. ‘“ Observe,” says he, “ that he [Jehovah] di- 
rects his voice to them [the Jews]; but it is that they may be- 
come more deaf; he kindles a light, but it is that they may be- 
come more blind ; he publishes his doctrine, but it is that they 
may be more besotted ; he applies a remedy, but it is that they 
may not be healed. ... Nor can it be disputed, that to such 
persons as God determines not to enlighten, he [God] delivers 
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urget, quum nihildum boni aut mali designassent, aiterum electum, 
alterum rejectum ; ut probet divinae praedestinationis fundamen- 
tum in operibus non esse... . quod in hunc finem excitentur 
reprobi, ut Dei gloria per illos illustretur....Quum enim Deus 
dicitur vel indurare, vel misericordia prosequi quem voluerit, eo 
admonentur homines nihil causae quaerere extra ejus voluntatem. 


* Ne ergo Deum iniquitatis insimulent, si aeterno ejus judicio 
morti destinati sint, ad quam a sua ipsorum natura sponte se per- 
duci, velint nolint, ipsi sentiunt. 


+ Atqui ut centies Deum auctorem confitear, quod verissimum 
est, non protinus tamen crimen eluunt, quod eorum conscientiis 
insculptum subinde eorum oculis recurrit. 


{ Ecce, quum rerum omnium dispositio in manu Dei sit, quum 
penes ipsum resideat salutis ac mortis arbitrium, consilio nutuque 
suo ita ordinat, ut inter homines nascantur, ab utero certae morti 
devoti, qui suo exitio ipsius nomen glorificent. 
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his doctrine in enigmatical obscurity, that its only effect may be, 
to increase their stupidity.”* 

These passages, all taken from the Institutiones of Calvin, 
a work that was published while he was yet a youth, could 
hardly be assumed as the certain index of his riper opinions, were 
it not that we find them confirmed in his Commentary, a work 
accomplished in his mature years. Let us then hear the same 
author, when commenting on Rom. 9: 18, Therefore he hath 
mercy on whom he will, and whom he will hehardeneth. “ We 
must insist,” says he, “on the words whom he will; be- 
yond which we cannot go. As to the word harden, when this 
is used concerning God in the Scriptures, it means not only 
permission, (as some drivelling moderates would say,) but it 
also means the action of divine indignation; for all external 
means which conduce to the blinding of the reprobate, are in- 
struments of the divine indignation. Yea, Satan himself, who 
acts with efficiency internally, is in such a sense his minister, 
that he acts only under his control (nonnisi ejus imperio agat). 
That pitiful subterfuge of the schoolmen, then, about foreknowl- 
edge, falls to the ground. Paul does not teach here that the ru- 
in of the impious was foreseen by God, but that it was ordained by 
his will and counsel; in the same manner as Solomon teaches, 
not only that God foreknew the destruction of the impious, but 
that the impious were, by his decree, created in order that they 
might perish, Prov. 16: 4.” 





* Ecce, vocem ad eos, dirigit, sed ut magis obsurdescant; lu- 
cem accendit, sed ut reddentur caeciores ; doctrinam profert, sed 
qua magis obstupescant ; remedium adhibet; sed ne sanetur... . 
Neque hoc quoque controverti potest, quos Deus illuminatos non 
vult, illis doctrinam suam aenigmatibus involutam tradere, ne quid 
inde proficiunt, nisi ut in majorem hebetudinem tradantur. 


t+ Insistere enim debemus in istas particulas, Cujus vult et quem 
vult ; ultra quas procedere nobis non permittit. Caeterum indu- 
randi verbum, quum Deo in Scripturis tribuitur, non solum per- 
missionem, (ut volunt diluti quidam moderatores,) sed divinae quo- 
que irae actionem significat. Nam res omnes externae quae ad 
excaecationem reproborum faciunt, illius irae sunt instrumenta. 
Satan autem ipse, qui intus efficaciter agit, ita ejus est minister, 
ut nonnisi ejus imperio agat. Corruit ergo frivolum illud effugi- 
um, quod de praescientié Scholastici habent. Neque enim prae- 
videri ruinam impiorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed ejus consilio 
et voluntate ordinari. CQuemadmodum et Salomo docet, non modo 
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Again, in commenting on Rom. 9: 10—13, he says: “ Al- 
though Esau might have been justly rejected, on account of his 
vitiosity [original sin] . . . . yet that no occasion of doubt may 
remain here, as if Esau’s condition may have been any the 
worse on account of any fault or sin of his own, it was proper 
that both sins and virtues should be excluded. [He means vir- 
tues with respect to Jacob, and sins with respect to Esau]... 
God has, in his own will, just cause of election and reproba- 
tion.” * 

On Rom. 9: 17, For this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
viz. Pharaoh, Calvin says: “God declares that Pharaoh pro- 
ceeds from him; that he has assigned hitn this part to act; and 
to this sentiment the words é&¢yeega oe well correspond. More- 
over, lest any one should imagine that Pharaoh was impelled 
by a kind of general and indistinct impetus on the part of God, 
so that he might rush into that madness, the special cause or 
ground is here designated; as if it had been said, that God 
knew what Pharaoh was about to do, but of set purpose he had 
destined him to this very end.” + 

That Calvin, then, was a Supralapsarian, in the sense in 
which the Delft ministers understood him to be, seems, from 
these passages and many more to the same purpose which might 
easily be adduced, to admit of no historical doubt. The right 
or wrong of his opinions, is no part of my present business. I 
am now merely acting the part of a historian. By and by I 
shall make a few remarks, on the use and abuse of such passa- 





praecognitum fuisse interitum, sed impios ipsos fuisse destinato 
creatos ut perirent, Prov. xvi. 4. 


* Etsi sola vitiositas, quae diffusa est....ad damnationem 
sufficit, unde sequitur merito rejectum fuisse Esau....ne quis 
tamen maneat scrupulus, ac si ullius culpae aut vitii respectu de- 
terior ejus conditio fuisset, non minus peccata quam virtutes 
excludi utile fuit. ... Deum in suo arbitrio satis justam eligendi 
et reprobandi habere causam. 


+ Deus Pharaonem a se profectum dicit, eique hance impositam 
esse personam. Cui sententiae optime respondet ercitandi ver- 
bum. Porro, ne quis imaginetur quodam universali et confuso 
motu divinitis actum fuisse Pharaonem, ut in illum furorem rueret, 
notatur specialis causa vel finis; ac si dictum essent, scivisse 
Deum quid facturus esset Pharao, sed data opera in hunc usum 
destinasse. 
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ges as these, in Calvin and other Reformers. But for the pre- 
sent, I pass on to a brief notice of the allegation in respect to the 
supralapsarian sentiments of Beza. 

This excellent scholar and able commentator, in his note on 
Rom. 9: 11, says: ‘Those who maintain that God has pre- 
destinated reprobates to eternal destruction, because he was in- 


‘fluenced by any unbelief or sinful works which he foresaw in 


them, magnopere profecto falluntur. On this ground, one must 
draw the conclusion that the counsels of God have their ground 
in created things and in secondary causes, quod non modo fal- 
sissimum, verum inpium fuerit cogitare.” He then goes on to 
argue, that just the contrary of all this is true, viz. that things 
are as they are, because God, for reasons wholly within himself, 
determined they should be so; he neither had respect to any 
faith or good works in the elect, nor to any unbelief or wicked 
works in the reprobate. 

Again, Rom. 9: 17 Beza thus paraphrases: ‘ Respondet de 
reprobis, sive quos Deus in odio habet nondum natos, et nullo 
indignitatis praeeunte respectu, exitio destinavit ; i. e. The apos- 
tle treats of the reprobate, whom God hates before they are 
born, and without any preceding respect to their unworthiness, 
has destined to destruction.” 

These extracts will serve to shew that the ministers of Delft 
did not misunderstand Calvin and Beza, in regard to their views 
concerning the decrees of God ; and that I have not misinter- 
preted their meaning in the explanation which I have given 
above. I have quoted from Calvin and Beza, neither for the 
sake of attack or defence; but merely that the reader may 
have a fair chance to know the ground on which he stands, 
while entering upon the history of the times of Arminius. 

T return to my narration. "The book of the Delft ministers, 
containing strictures on the Supralapsarianism of Calvin and 
Beza, was sent by its authors to Martin Lydius, then professor 
of Theology at Franeker. He was dissatisfied with it ; but in- 
stead of undertaking to answer it himself, he solicited Arminius 
to do it, in order that he might defend his teacher Beza. This 
Arminius at first inclined to do; but after a thorough perusal of 
the Answer, he suspended his purpose, as his mind had been 
filled, by the perusal of the book, with doubts or difficulties in 
regard to some positions of Beza and Calvin respecting the 
point in question. 

These doubts were soon whispered abroad in Amsterdam, 
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although Arminius did not himself proclaim them in public. 
Suspicions of defection from orthodoxy began to break out more 
openly against him, when, in 1591, he explained publicly the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and represented 
the latter part of it as describing the sinner under legal convic- 
tion; in the same manner as Martin Bucer had before explain- 
ed it, and all the fathers of the church before the days of Au- 
gustine ; and in like manner, I may add, as nearly all commen- 
tators, whether evangelical or neological, have of late done. He 
was now accused of Pelagianism; and the accusation became 
the more bitter, because Faustus Socinus had just published, 
under a fictitious name, the same view of the sentiments con- 
tained in this passage of sacred writ. He was cited before the 
synod on account of the exegesis in question, and had long 
disputes with many of his brethren. His lectures on Rom. vu. 
are published in his works. ‘They exhibit much acuteness ; 
but it is nearly all employed in the way of the school logic, not 
in the way of philology. 

These difficulties were augmented stil] more, when, in 1593, Ar- 
minius published his lectures on Rom. 1x. in which he called in 
question the interpretation given by Calvin and Beza of this 
chapter, and laboured to shew that it was susceptible of another 
and more probable meaning. In his view, the object of the 
chapter is to shew, that God in rejecting the Jews, who sought 
for salvation on the ground of their own merit and refused to 
accept of the terms of the gospel, and in receiving the Gentiles 
into their place as the spiritual children of Abraham, not only 
did the Jews no wrong, but that his proceeding in this case was 
entirely analogous with many instances of the like nature, which 
are recounted in the Old ‘Testament and mentioned in Rom. rx. 
Whether Arminius supposed this reception of the Gentiles into 
the place of the excluded Jews, to be one of merely an external 
nature, or whether it was truly spiritual and effectual, is not 
very explicitly stated by him; at least I have not met with very 
explicit declarations. If the former only, then one might well 
ask, whether the great question in debate by the apostle, has any 
concern with the mere externals of religion? If the latter, then 
all the difficulties are in reality involved in his own opinion, 
which belong to that of his antagonists ; although the manner in 
which they have sometimes expressed themselves may be liable 
to serious objection. 

At any rate, however, the exegesis of Arminius was much 
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more specious and tolerable, than that of his successor Episco- 
pius, who, at an almost immeasurable length, has laboured to 
shew, that the predestination which Paul mentions in Rom. 8: 
28, and on which he descants through chap. 1x. is a predesti- 
nation to sufferings and sorrows, which the Jewish converts 
were to expect, and not a predestination to salvation. Neither 
the strong commendations of this opinion by Schréckh (Kirchen- 
gesch. seit der Reform. V. 285 seq.) nor the more respec- 
table opinion of J. A. Turretin (Comm. on Rom. vit.) that 
this is one of the objects which Paul had in view, can support 
any just claim to its reception. 

It is very natural to suppose, considering what the views of 
Calvin and Beza were respecting Rom. 1x. and how extensive- 
ly these were received among the reformed churches, that such 
an interpretation by Arminius would occasion not a little com- 
motion. This was the case. Disputes arose out of this, which 
greatly disturbed the peace and harmony of the churches at 
Amsterdam and in its neighbourhood, and were productive of 
no small evil. 

In 1597 Arminius repaired to Leyden, for the sake of con- 
ferring with the celebrated F. Junius, who was then professor 
of theology there. The result of this was a long and amicable 
correspondence between them, on the subject of decrees, neces- 
sity, liberty, ete. which is published in the works of Arminius. 
Junius treated these subjects with mildness and great ability ; 
but he did not satisfy the scruples of his friend respecting them, 
who became, as it usually happens in such cases, still more con- 
firmed in his own opinion. 

There lived, at this time, a very popular and able minister of the 
gospel at the Hague, by the name of Uytenbogart, who sympathi- 
zed in sentiment and feelings with Arminius. ‘To him Armin- 
ius wrote, beseeching him to assist in the examination of the dif- 
ficult questions in which he was engaged. Uytenbogart, as ap- 
pears by the sequel, entered warmly into his views. 

In 1598, Arminius wrote his Examen modestum Libelli Per- 
kinsti, i. e. of the treatise in defence of predestination, which 
the Englishman Perkins had published lt wi the title of Armilla 
Aurea. In 1699, he and his friend Uytenbogart endeavoured 
to move the States of Holland, to cause a new translation of the 
Bible to be made by that excellent scholar, Drusius. In this 
they failed, because suspicion was already strong among many 
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of the clergy, that they were aiming at the overthrow of the sen- 
timents then prevailing in the churches of Holland. 

In 1600, Arminius set himself against those of his brethren, 
who were urging an annual subscription of all the ministers to 
the creed and catechism of the churches in Holland. In 1602, 
the plague made dreadful ravages in this country, and particu- 
larly at Amsterdam. Arminius is said to have distinguished 
himself greatly, during the continuance of it, by his attention and 
kindness to the sick and to the bereaved. 

During this plague, F. Junius and L. Trelcatius, professors 
of divinity at Leyden, both died. ‘The curators of that univer- 
sity elected Arminius to the place of Junius, in 1603. It was 
only by the interposition of the curators at Leyden, and of the 
leading men in the government of the States, that the synod at 
Amsterdam were persuaded to give him a dismission from the 
church at Amsterdam ; so great was the attachment of his peo- 
ple to their minister. 

It is said that F. Gomar, a distinguished professor of theology 
in Leyden at this time, was opposed to the election of Arminius. 
Soon after the latter was inaugurated into his office, he and his 
colleague Gomar were brought to a friendly conference, in 
which Arminius explained himself so plainly and fully against 
the doctrines of Pelagius, that Gomar professed to be satisfied. 
But during the next year, Arminius delivered a lecture on pre- 
destination, in which he maintained that God had eternally de- 
creed to save believers, and to punish the impenitent; the one 
to the praise of his glorious grace, the other in order to display 
his power and his indignation against sin. Arminius doubtless 
meant, that God had respect in his decree, to the belief of the 
one, and the unbelief of the other. Gomar openly attacked 
this lecture ; Arminius replied ; and thus commenced a dispute 
which has not yet subsided. Gomar carried it on actively, dur- 
ing the rest of his life. ‘The students of the university soon be- 
came engaged in it, and were divided; a part held with Gomar, 
but a majority with Arminius, whose lecture-room was always 
crowded. 

This state of things very naturally took hold of the public 
sympathies. The ministers of the gospel became divided, as 
well as the students of the university ; but the majority appear 
to have taken the side of Gomar, and blamed Arminius. As 
the contest went on, the teachers of religion began first to dis- 
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pute with each other, then to preach and write against each oth- 
er, until all Holland was in a state of religious war. 

In 1604, some theses of Arminius on the divinity of Christ, 
occasioned him new trouble. ‘The reader will see his views on 
this subject, in the extracts which by and by will be made from 
his wiles. 

In 1607, the ministers of Gouda published a catechism, 
which for the most part was expressed in the language of Scrip- 
ture, and was intended to be simple and brief. Arminius was 
accused of favouring this catechism, which, it was averred, 
would open the floodgates for all manner of error. All these 
occurrencies served to increase the excitement in Holland. 
This finally rose so high, that the States General were called 
upon by Arminius and Uytenbogart, to convoke a general sy- 
nod, before which Arminius might defend himself. The Su- 
preme Council admitted Arminius and Gomar to a conference 
before them. ‘The result was, that the Council informed the 
States General, that the disputes between the parties were on 
points of difficulty, and of little or no importance ; and with re- 
spect to them, one might believe in this manner or in that, 
salva fide et salva ecclesia. ‘The States General enjoined on 
the parties to cease contention, and to teach nothing against the 
creed or catechism ; and here they dismissed the matter, inti- 
mating only, that at some future day, the subjects in dispute 
might be decided either by a provincial or national synod. 

This attempt of the government to put a stop to the disputes 
concerning ‘halon, although well meant, was entirely unsuc- 
cessful. Neither Arminius nor Gomar ceased to defend them- 
selves, nor to attack their opponents. ‘The students of the uni- 
versity of course followed suit; and ministers through the coun- 
try, and finally private individuals, became deeply engaged on 
one side or the other, in this contest. 

The friends of Arminius urged upon their more numerous and 
powerful antagonists, the command of the government to desist 
from disputation on the subject of the divine decrees. Gomar 
and his friends, excited by remonstrances of this nature, finally dis- ss 
claimed the authority of the States General in matters of religion. 
In accordance with these views, the classis of Alemar proceed- 
ed, in 1608, to depose five of their number from the ministry, 
because they refused subscription to a declaration enjoined by 
them ; which amounted to this, viz. that the Heidelberg cate- 
chism and the creed of the Hollandic churches, were entirely 
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accordant throughout with the word of God, and that one was 
bound to teach all which they contained. ‘They were com- 
manded by the Supreme Council to restore the ejected minis- 
ters to their office ; but their answer was, that this was an ec- 
clesiastical matter, entrusted to the church and not to civil ru- 
lers. In the sequel, they partly yielded, but not entirely, as to 
the point in question. 

About this time, fresh rumours broke out against Arminius, 
viz. that he and Uytenbogart had been treated w ‘ith by the pope, 
in order to engage them in the defence of the Roman catholic 
religion. ‘The ground of these rumours was, that Arminius had 
averred, that God was ready and willing to impart strength to 
men to do the duty which he required of them; and also, that 
he had said, that a pope, who like Adrian VI. should honestly 
aim at a reformation, was to be judged with moderation. ‘To 
put these accusations to silence, Arminius published his Theses 
de Idololatrid, in which he maintained that the pope is an idol, 
and that all who pay homage to him, are idolaters. He publish- 
ed other theses also, in which he defended the churches of the 
Reformation against the imputation of schism ; and in a public 
disputatio, about this time, he declared the pope to be “ adul- 
terum et lenonem ecclesiae, pseudo-prophetam, et caudam dra- 
conis, Dei et Christi adversarium, Anti-christum ; servum ma- 
lum qui conservos suos verberat, episcopi nomine indignum, ec- 
clesiae destructorem et vastatorem.” 

One would think, that if calling hard names could ever de- 
velope one man’s views respecting another, Arminius had suf- 
ficiently done this with respect to the pope, on the present oc- 
casion. But all this did not seem to satisfy his opponents. 
Hints were still circulated, that he had a secret favourable opin- 
ion of the Romish church. One of the ministers at Amsterdam 
accused him of maintaining many capital errors ; and among the 
rest, of holding the pope to be a true member of the church of 
Jesus Christ : “ a doctrine,” said he, “so odious to God, that 
many persons have remarked, that since it began to be main- 
tained, the affairs of our republic have taken a very unfortunate 
turn.” In addition to all this it was reported, that Arminius had 
persuaded a number of persons to return to the bosom of the 
catholic church, and influenced magistrates to become less rigid 
in refusing to papists the liberty of worshipping in their own way 
without molestation. 

In reply to these accusations, Arminius wrote a letter to Se- 
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bastian Egbert, in which he explicitly declared that “ he did not 
regard the pope as a member of the body of Christ, but as an 
obstinate enemy of the same, a sacrilegious man, a blasphemer, 
a tyrant, a most violent usurper of unjust dominion over the 
church, the man of sin, the son of perdition, etc.” 

~ As Luther and Calvin had scarcely ever succeeded in bring- 
ing more hard names together against the pope, than Arminius 
collected on this occasion, he seemed, at last, to have made the 
kind of propitiatory offering which the spirit of the day demand- 
ed. For a man to argue coolly and dispassionat ly, whatever 
ekill or weight his arguments might exhibit or contain, was not 
enough to satisfy the excited feelings of men. If one did not 
blacken his adversary, it was but half doing his work. Above 
all, if he found in him any good thing, one trait of candour, 
generosity, ability, learning even, then he was no true son of his 
party. He was regarded as being in secret more than half on 
his opponent’s side ; and the only way in which he could throw 
off this load of suspicion, was, to fill his pages with epithets 
chosen from the vocabulary which the excitement of the times 
had rendered too common, to exhibit passionate antipathy, and as 
it were to clench his fist, and bring it not very softly against the 
face of his adversary. 

One of the most derogatory things that I know of respecting 
Arminius, is, that he was overcome by the pressure of calumny, 
so as to yield to such a spirit as that which I have now descri- 
bed. He ought to have resisted it, with calmness as to manner, 
but still with sacred indignation ; because it was truly of an un- 
christian character. He should have trusted in God, for his ul- 
timate defence and deliverance from calumny. He should 
have bid defiance to the storm that raged, not in the spirit of 
pride, but in the strength of conscious innocence ; and he was 
entitled to look with pity on those, who insisted upon it, on pen- 
alty of defaming his reputation, that he should defend the truth 
of God in an ungodly manner. Passion is not piety; the call- 
ing of hard names is not argument ; the loading of an opponent 
with curses or with detraction, is not the most probable way of 
convincing him ; nor is the exhibition of the odium theologicum 
a very happy exemplification of obedience to those precepts, 
which require us, when we are reviled, not to revile again, and 
demand that ‘ the servant of the Lord should not strive, but be 
gentle toward all men, meekly instructing those who oppose 
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themselves to the truth, if peradventure God will give them re- 
pentance.’ 

Arminius, however, is not the first nor the last, who has been 
driven, by the cry of heresy, from the ground which Christian 
integrity and courtesy should ever maintain. But he would 
have appeared far more dignified, in my view, had he never 
moved an inch because of the empty accusations about his in- 
clination toward the Romish church. I am constrained indeed 
to believe, that all the accusations are true, which he made 
against the head of that church, as he then was, and has been 
for most of the time since. But I could wish he had never ut- 
tered them in the manner that he did; much less to appease the 
unjust demands made on him by detraction. It was an unholy 
sacrifice. A man who makes such an one, must expect that 
the very persons who demand it, will shortly turn round, and 
look at him with contempt for doing what they demanded. 
And no doubt, sooner or later, he did receive ample retribution 
in this way. 

Thus much for the spirit of the day, and the homage which 
even the more independent minds paid to it. We return to the 
events of Arminius’ life. 

In this same year (1608) Arminius was summoned by the 
States General to appear before them at the Hague, and give 
them an account of his sentiments. This he did in his famous 
Declaratio, published in his works. From this, most of the ex- 
tracts in the sequel are made, which are exhibited in order to 
develope the sentiments of Arminius. 

The States General, as a body, were at this time beyond all 
doubt inclined to favour Arminius. But the disputes continu- 
ing with increased violence, in the next year (1609) they sum- 
moned Arminius and Gomar before them once more, each ac- 
companied by four ministers of his own party, in order that 
they might hold another conference in their presence. ‘This 
was interrupted, in a short time, by the sickness of Arminius. 
Gomar and his friends insisted, before the magistrates, on a gen- 
eral synod, knowing that they had a majority of the clergy on 
their side. Uytenbogart, the special friend of Arminius, who 
was present as one of his assistants, warned the States against 
being prejudiced by the violence and the number of the oppo- 
nents of Arminius. He expressed an entire willingness to have 
a general synod ; only he averred that, as Beza once said, he 
did not wish Satan to be the president of it. 
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In the mean time, Arminius died, on the 19th Oct. 1609. 
His last sickness was exceedingly severe. Exhausted by the 
fatigues of body and mind which he had undergone, during the 
many years of his warfare ; deeply wounded by the ill reports 
which the heat of dispute had engendered, and zeal against him 
had extensively circulated ; he fell under a complication of dis- 
eases, viz. fever, cough, dyspnoea, atrophy, and arthritis. It is 
said, that amidst all his sufferings, he died with great calmness 
and resignation, lamenting the evils to which the church had 
been exposed, and earnestly praying for her peace and prosper- 
ity. In his last will, made on his death bed, he solemnly testi- 
fies that he had, with simplicity and sincerity of heart, endea- 
voured to discover the truth by searching the Scriptures; and 
that he had never preached or taught any thing, which he did 
not believe to be contained in them. 

Some of his opponents, as Bertius tells us, did not fail to take 
advantage of the circumstances of his death, in order to make 
an impression that heaven had interposed, by special judgments, 
to remove him from the earth. A partial paralysis of the left 
side, was one of the evils which he suffered in his last sickness ; 
and with this, came on an obscuration of vision in the left eye, 
the optic nerve of which became insensible. His opponents, 
as Bertius and Brandt aver, quoted and applied to him, because 
of this, the passage in Zech. 14: 12, where it is said of the en- 
emies of Jerusalem, that their eyes shall consume away tn their 
sockets ; also Zech. 11: 17, where it is said of a false shepherd, 
that the sword shall be upon his arm, and upon his right eye. 
If they did so, they were at least unlucky in the choice of this 
last text, as it was the left eye of Arminius which was affected. 

On a par with this exegesis and application of the Scripture, 
we may place the epigrams which are said to have been made, 
on the occasion of his death ; among the rest, one made out 
of his name, by transposition of the letters, Vani Orbis Amicus. 
Among the blessings which the ravages of time bring along 
with them, one is, that they exterminate a mass of poisonous or 
of worthless matter, which would otherwise mar the safety and 
peace of the world by its influence. Such epigrams, I would 
hope for the honour of Christianity, have been swept away by 
time, and that they lie buried deep, along with the accusations 
that Arminius was inclined to favour the Romish church. 

On the other hand, Baudius and Grotius each composed La- 
tin elegies on the occasion of Arminius’ death, which were filled 
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with eulogy of his learning and his virtues. It is said that the 
celebrated Daniel Heinsius, private secretary of the deputation 
of the States General at the Synod of Dort, did the same ; but 
the copy of his verses was suppressed i in the Jater edition of his 
works, 

That the friends of Arminius should be deeply wounded by 
the bitter antipathy against him which was manifested by his op- 
ponents, is not strange; and the probability is, that their eulogy 
of him has been greatly heightened by thiscircumstance. Such 
is plainly the case in respect to the funeral oration of Bertius his 
friend. Speaking of the detraction which Arminius suffered, 
and which contributed to hasten his end, he says: ‘ Oppressio, 
inquit Sirachides, insanum facit sapientem. Eadem huic dolo- 
rem, ex dolore morbum conciliavit, ex morbo mortem.” On 
which he exclaims, “ O tetrum, et viperium, exque imo Tartaro 
excitatum malum !” Speaking, further on, of the application 
to Arminius of the passage in the prophet Zechariah 11: 17, to 
which I have referred above, he says: “Is locus in sanctun 
Christi servum, corpore quidem afflictum, sed animo nunquam 
non felicem, nunc vero etiam felicissimum, contortus est. Hor- 
resco tam enormis et detestandi et impii (acti memoria. Quis 
tues, O homo, qui fratrem tuum condemnas, propter quem 
Christus sanguinem suum fudit ?” 

Near the close of bis eulogy, he thus eloquently describes 
the death of Arminius: “'Tandem vero XIX. Octobris, circa 
meridiem, fidelis iste servus Dei, defunctus strenue omnibus 
militiae suae stipendiis, consummato cursu, decertato bono illo 
certamine, servata fide, animam suam jam pertaesam curarum, 
jam saturam aerumnarum hujus mundi, jam liberationem exop- 
tantem, jam sanctorum gaudia praegustantem, jam Christum 
Deum suum ac redemptorem cernentem, oculis in coelum sub- 
latis, placide inter sanctas eorum qui aderant preces, Deo Patri 
creatori suo, Filio redemptori suo, Spiritui Sancto sanctificatori 
suo, reddidit, acclamantibus omnibus, Morietur anima mea mor- 
te justorum !” 

“ Ita occidit (continues the orator) nobis etiam iste sol ; ita 
mortuus est justus, quo mundus iste non dignus fuit ; ita subla- 
tus est pater tot prophetarum; ita curru Israelis et equitibus 
ejus in altum a nobis subvectus est Jacogus ArMINivs ; et nunc 
immunis, liber, atque expeditus aerumnis, habet coronam tot 
laboribus, tanta perseverantia fidei, tanta sanctimonia expetitam, 
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lium angelorum, et ecclesiam primogenitorum qui conscripti 
sunt in coelis.” 

After a few more sentences of the like tenor, he finishes all 
by saying: “ Fuisse in Batavia virum [Arminium], quem qui 
norant, non potuerant satis aestimare ; qui non aestimarunt, non 
satis cognoverunt.” 

The whole strain of this shews, that when men of eminent 
talents are assailed, who have made a deep impression on the 
hearts of their friends, opposition or detraction by their oppo- 
nents, only serves to heighten the esteem and eulogy of their 
adherents. 

In estimating the character and virtues of Arminius, a cau- 
tious inquirer will follow implicitly neither the praises of his 
friends, nor the condemnation of his enemies. th were ex- 
aggerated by the disputes and animosities of the day. But these 
are past by, and buried in oblivion. ‘The consequences of them, 
indeed, remain, but the personalities of them are buried in the 
graves of those who had a personal interest in them. We can 
now look back, examine the whole ground, and pass a more im- 
partial judgement than could be expected from the times in 
which Arminius lived, or those which immediately followed. 

Before we assay, however, to do this, it will be proper to pass 
in review before us the real doctrines which Arminius held and 
taught. We wish to look at him as a Christian teacher, as well 
as a man, a scholar, and a professor at Leyden. Nor can we 
properly make up our minds respecting him, until we have ex- 
amined thoroughly what his real views were. 

But before I proceed to develope fully his sentiments, it will 
be proper, in order to gratify the curiosity of the reader, to pre- 
sent a brief outline of the immediate consequences which flowed 
from the disputes in which Arminius was engaged. This [ shall 
endeavour to do, confining myself to important circumstances 
only, and narrating these as briefly as perspicuity will admit. 

It does not appear, that the conference in which Arminius 
was engaged, at the time of his death, was productive of any 
good effect upon the state of party feeling in Holland. The 
government, however, were evidently leaning towards his side ; 
for in the following year (1610), on sending an embassy to 
France, Uytenbogart was appointed chaplain. At Paris he en- 


joyed frequent conferences with the celebrated J. Casaubon, 


then overseer of the royal library at Paris, although a protes- 
tant. ‘These conferences served much to strengthen Uytenbo- 
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gart in the sentiments which he had espoused, inasmuch as Ca- 
saubon, for the most part, agreed with them. 

In the mean time, during the absence of Uytenbogart in 
1610, the disputes went on in Holland, and the violence of 
them continued more and more to augment. ‘They had now be- 
come so extensive, that nearly all the country were engaged in 
them, clergymen and laymen, the learned and the unlearned.— 
A large majority of the clergy and leading religious men, adopt- 
ed the sentiments of Gomar, and espoused his cause. ‘The Ar- 
minian party, fearing lest matters might come to extremities, 
and themselves be crushed, drew up a representation of their 
sentiments, which was presented to the States General, and was 
named by its authors Jtemonstrantie, i. e. remonstrance. This 
gave rise to the name of remonstrants, by which the party has 
been usually called, from that time down to the present, on the 
continent of Europe. The remonstrance was arranged in five ar- 
ticles, the sum of which was ; that ‘God has from eternity deter- 
mined to save those who believe in Christ and persevere in faith 
and good works, and to cast off those who are unbelieving and 
impenitent, and remain so; that Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, died for all men; that by his death he made atonement 
for sin, and procured the forgiveness of it; yet in such a way, 
that believers only can enjoy the benefits of this ; that man can- 
not of himself acquire a saving faith, nor by the strength of his 
own free-will, but that he needs the grace of God through 
Christ, in order to accomplish this ; that this grace is the origi- 
nal cause of the beginning, continuance, and completion of the 
salvation of men, and in such a way that none can believe with- 
out co-operating grace, nor continue in belief without the same ; 
consequently, that all good works must be ascribed to the grace 
of God in Christ; but this grace is not irresistible. Believers, 
moreover, have sufficient strength, through the grace of God, to 
overcome sin, Satan, the world, and their own carnal appetites.’ 

On the question, whether saints can fall from grace, they 
merely said, that it deserved further consideration ; but after- 
wards they decidedly embraced the affirmative of the question. 

The consequence of this remonstrance was, that the States 
General enjoined the clergy not to exact a subscription of belief 
relative to the five points in question, but to go on in harmony 
together. But some of the classes made answer, that they 
could not obey such an injunction. 

In 1611, the States General made another attempt at concili- 
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ation. They summoned six preachers of each party to a confe- 
rence before them at the Hague. As the preachers could not 
agree, the States recommended to them mutual forbearance.— 
But already had the party of Gomar made out a contra-remon- 
strance, in which the doctrine of predestination was placed on 
high ground, and many positions of their opponents contradict- 
ed. On account of this, the party opposed to Arminius have 
very frequently been called contra-remonstrants. 

At this time, the celebrated Simon Episcopius, the second 
father of the Arminian party, came upon the stage of action.— 
He was born at Amsterdam in 1583, educated at Leyden under 
Arminius and Gomar, and settled as a minister of the gospel at 
Blaeswick, a village near Rotterdam, in 1610. In 1611, Go- 
mar relinquished his professorship at Leyden, and retired to 
Middleburg in Zealand, where he taught Hebrew and theology. 
Episcopins was immediately elected in his place, young as he 
was ; while Conrad Vorstius, more than suspected afterwards of 
favouring Unitarianism, already occupied the chair of Arminius. 
These events shew, that the curators of Leyden were, at this 
time, altogether on the side of Arminius. 

The dispute thus excited, did not confine itself to the 
bounds of Holland. The friends of Gomar had influenced 
the mind of James I. king of England, to take part in it, as 
he sympathized much with their views. Vorstius published 
a book about this time, entitled T'ractatus de Deo, etc. which 
contained many things on predestination and other doctrines, 
very obnoxious to the friends of Gomar. James I. or- 
dered this book of Vorstius to be burned in England, pub- 
lished himself an attack upon it, and wrote to the States Gen- 
eral to suppress it, and to expel Vorstius from his office on 
penalty of his displeasure. Vorstius defended himself; but 
political considerations led the States General to dismiss him 
in 1612; on which he retired to Tergow. 

J. Polyander, a contra-remonstrant, was now introduced into 
the chair of theology at Leyden; but being a man of pacific 
feelings, he and Episcopius lived together on amicable terms. 

The States General were not yet satisfied with conferences 
of religious teachers. Another was held, by their appointment, 
at Delft, in 1613 ; but without any good consequences. They 
again enjoined the clergy to abstain from disputes concerning 
predestination, to preach the doctrines of grace, and to live in 
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harmony. But many preachers refused to listen to these in- 
junctions. 

Political parties now arose in Holland, who took under their 
wing the respective theological parties, and thus greatly aggra- 
vated the evil. John Van Oldenbarneveld, advocate of Hol- 
land, celebrated by the republican party as the great champion 
of civil freedom and of the rights of man, and Grotius, a distin- 
guished scholar and civilian as well as theologian, favoured the 
Arminian party. On the other hand, Prince Maurice of Orange, 
Stadtholder, Captain-General, and Admiral-General of the 
republic, enlisted strongly on the side of the contra-remon- 
strants. The latter, who were now a decided majority in the 
States, began to press hard for a national synod. ‘The States 
General, urged on by Maurice and his friends, finally determined 
on this measure, and in the year 1617, Dort was fixed upon 
as the place where it should be held. 

In 1618, the reformed churches abroad were most of them 
invited to send deputies to this synod. During the same year, 
prince Maurice caused Oldenbarneveld, Grotius, and Hoger- 
beets, the three most distinguished advocates of the republican 
party in Holland, to be arrested and imprisoned. ‘They were 
accused, on account of the part which they took in befriending 
the Arminians, of fomenting religious discord, and of putting in 
jeopardy the union of the provinces. In the sequel, Oldenbar- 
neveld was beheaded at the age of 72 years; and the two oth- 
ers were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

In the same year (1618) the synod assembled at Dort, con- 
sisting of 5 professors, 36 preachers, and 28 elders from Hol- 





land, and 28 theologians from England, Scotland, Hesse, 
| Switzerland, Nassau, the Palatinate, East Friesland, and Bre- 
i men. No Arminians appear to have been elected to the synod, 
3 except three in the province of Utrecht; and of these only one 
i was admitted as a member of the same. The Arminians, how- 
' ever, were invited to appear before the synod, and to make 
4 such explanation and defence of their sentiments as they thought 


proper. 
At the twenty-second session of the synod, Episcopius and 

his twelve colleagues, summoned for this purpose, appeared in 

order to enter upon their explanation and defence ; but de- 

clined submitting to the jurisdiction of the synod, on the 
conditions which it prescribed. The letter of summons, 
which, by direction of the deputies of the States General 
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who were present at the council, in order to watch and 
regulate its movements, had gone forth in the name of the 
synod, citing Episcopius and his twelve colleagues to ap- 
pear before that body, was couched in the following terms, viz. 
“ Synodus nationalis . .. . aequum et necessarium judicavit . . . 
Remonstrantes ad hanc synodum vocare et citare, ut in eadem 
dictos articulos [the five points as they are called] libere propo- 
nent, explicent, et defendant, quantum possunt et necessarium ju- 
dicabunt.” Under the authority of this citation, the remon- 
strants claimed the liberty of deluoding themselves in their own 
way, unitedly or otherwise, in writing or viva voce, and in what 
order they judged best. At the twenty-fifth session of the sy- 
nod, Episcopius read an address of more than two hours in 
length, the object of which was to disclaim the jurisdiction of the 
synod over the remonstrants, because it consisted of a party 
selection of members. In this paper, he examined and detailed 
at great length the essential qualities of an impartial tribunal ; 
and in order to shew that the synod then convened could not be 
such an one, he made charges against the members of it of being 
schismatics and innovators in the churches. The moderator re- 
plied to these charges in terms that corresponded with them ; 
and the whole synod were greatly offended at the liberty which 
Episcopius had taken. 

A great part of the time, from the twenty-fifth session of the 
synod, on the 10th of December, 1618, until the fifty-seventh 
session on the 14th Jan. 1619, was occupied by discussion and 
dispute with the remonstrants, concerning the method and order 
in which they should discuss the subjects in controversy. The 
remonstrants insisted that they should have the liberty of choos- 
ing their own manner and order of discussion, whether by writ- 
ing or vivd voce, or partly by both, or whether they chose to 
discuss the doctrine of reprobation before they came to that of 
election, and to declare what they did not believe, as well as 
what they did believe. ‘The synod, on the other hand, insisted 
that they should exhibit all their defence in writing ; that they 
should discuss the subject of election previously to that of repro- 
bation; and that they should confine themselves to declaring 
what they did believe, and not indulge in the exhibition of what 
they did not believe. 

In the course of this controversy, both parties became heated 
and exasperated ; the remonstrants, because they thought that 
the plainest principles of right given them by the letter missive 
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which cited them to the council, were violated, this letter de- 
claring that the object of citing them was, ut libere proponant, 
explicent, et defendent quantum possunt et necessarium judica- 
bunt, their sentiments on the five contested points; the synod 
because the remonstrants judged them to be party men, schis- 
matics, oppressive, prejudiced, who sought not to overcome by 
right but by might, and who therefore were incompetent and im- 
proper judges of the cause in dispute. The freedom of the re- 
monstrants in uttering their opinion respecting all these matters 
of charge against the synod, almost of necessity produced exas- 
peration ; and this will account for all the imprudent speeches 
and resolutions, which one meets with in the history of this fa- 
mous council. 

It is painful to dwell on the faults of worthy and excellent 
men. That the Synod of Dort contained a great number of 
such men, I do not well see how an impartial man, who fully 
examines its history, can doubt. But that in the course of this 
dispute, exasperation carried a part of the council, in particular 
the moderator Bogermann, and also Gomar, Scultet, and seve- 
ral others; indeed one may say, the Hollandic divines in gene- 
ral, and those of Geneva ; much beyond the bounds of Christian 
moderation, propriety, and decorum, in their deportment and 
words with respect to the remonstrants, can never be doubted by 
any one who now peruses even their own records, viz. the cele- 
brated Acta Synodi nationalis Dordrechtanae, or the history of 
their proceedings by John Hales, the secret deputy of the English 
court or embassy to that council. I need not say, that the ac- 
counts of the remonstrant party are still more unfavourable. 

As one example only, for the sake of exhibiting what I mean, 
and of doing the duty of a historian impartially, I must beg leave 
to introduce a brief account of the manner in which the re- 
monstrants were debarred from all attendance upon the Synod, 
by the president Bogermann, on the 14th of January, 1619, at 
the fifty-seventh session of the council. 

The remonstrants had given their final answer, that they could 
not submit to the terms enjoined by the synod, as to the man- 
ner and order in which they should conduct their defence.— 
They were summoned before the council, and addressed by 
Bogermann, who said to them, among other things: “ Indignos 
esse vos, quibuscum res diutius agatur.... Exhibuistis.... 
propositiones, quibus tantum inest perturbationis, tantumque ali- 
enarum rerum, ut nulli nobis usui possint esse. Decreta conci- 
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lii aperte sprevistis. .... Vos vero sinceritati, lenitati, mansue- 
tudini synodi, fraudes, artes, et mendacia opposuistis. ... Ut 
primum ingressi estis concilium, mendacium dixistis ; idem in 
egressu crimen committitis. . . . Quod [affirmastis,] universum 
concilium falsum esse novit. . . . Certi estote, concilium univer- 
so Christiano orbi pertinaciam vestram patefacturnm esse ; ne- 
que armis spiritualibus Belgicas ecclesias instructos esse dubita- 
te; quibus opportuno tempore vestram improbitatem ulciscentur. 
Quamobrem vos, delegatorum et synodi nomine, dimitto. Ex- 
ite.” Halesii Epistolae, p. 392 seq. . 

This sentence Bogermann pronounced, without having called 
at all upon the Hollandic part of the council to give their judge- 
ment in the case, and without any consultation with the synod 
beforehand, as to the manner or matter of it. It is a relief to 
find it recorded, that the imprudence of the manner and matter 
of the sentence gave great offence to all the moderate men of 
the synod ; and that in particular nearly all the members from 
abroad expressed in strong terms, and some of them openly be- 
fore the council, their entire disapprobation. ‘They foresaw, 
as they said, that the remonstrants would take advantage of it, in 
their appeal to public feeling; which indeed they did not fail 
to do. 

The remonstrants thus ejected from the council, were order- 
ed by the delegates of the States General, who were present, 
not to quit the town of Dort. But the synod itself, as they 
came together almost solely for the purpose of deciding respect- 
ing the Arminian controversy, proceeded to gather the proposi- 
tions maintained by this party, from the books which they had 
already published. ‘The result of the whole they afterwards 
published to the world in the famous Acta Synodi nationalis 
mentioned above, and printed the same year. 

On some of the points which were disputed, the synod were 
not harmonious at first. This may well be supposed, inasmuch 
as it was made up of Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians. If we 
are to judge by the Expositio Fidei made by the synod, we 
must suppose that the latter class had a predominating influence. 
At any rate, the doctrine of predestination is so expressed, as 
not to give any direct aid to the cause of the Supralapsarians, or 
at least, so as not to exclude Sublapsarians from signing the 
creed. 

Afier one hundred and fifty-four sessions, on the 6th of May, 
1619, the synod came to such an agreement on the doctrines 
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which had been discussed, that they published their result in the 
great church at Dort, in presence of an immense assembly. It 
would be aside from my present object, to give a particular ac- 
count of this result, as it lies before the world in so many forms, 
and is the well known Declaratio or Expositio Fidet of not a 
few of the churches in this country. It is certainly drawn up 
with great ability and caution in many respects. Even its ene- 
mies, who are candid, must admit this. It is plain that able 
men were concerned with it ; and even those who do not agree 
to the sentiments which it contains, cannot refuse to pay it the 
tribute of their respect. 

So far, however, as it concerns the remonstrants, the conse- 
quences of this synod were serious indeed. In the judgement 
of this council, the Arminians were ‘ renewing ancient and mis- 
chievous errors ; they were forging and propagating new ones ; 
they were slandering and casting contempt upon the doctrine of 
the Hollandic churches, and filling the land with embittered feel- 
ing and discord.’ The synod, moreover, ‘conscious of their 
authority from the word of God, and treading in the footsteps of 
all regular ecclesiastical councils, and supported by the authori- 
ty of the States General, decided that the remonstrants were in- 
troducing errors into religion, making divisions among the 
churches, and giving cause of offence. To all this impropriety 
of demeanour, they had added that of most unyielding obstinacy 
in maintaining their errors before the synod.’ 

Those remonstrants, who had appeared before the synod, 
were, as has already been mentioned, suspended from their of- 
fice, until they should make satisfaction. Their brethren in sen- 
timent, among the churches at large, were left to the provincial 
synods, the classes, and the presbyteries, to be dealt with until 
they should exhibit a becoming submission ; but none were to 
be allowed the exercise of their official functions, who would not 
subscribe to the doctrines which the synod had set forth. 

The States General soon confirmed this decree of the synod. 
This being done, every preacher was called upon for subscrip- 
tion to the creed which the synod had prescribed ; and such as 
refused were at once deposed from office. Episcopius and his 
colleagues, who had been present at the synod of Dort, were 
detained by order of the government at Dort, until the meeting of 
the commissaries of the States General. ‘They were then call- 
ed upon to know whether they would suspend their ministerial 
functions, cease writing or publishing their opinions, etc. This 
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they declined to do. On the 27th of June, 1619, they were 
summoned to the Hague by the States General, and called up- 
on to know whether they were ready to subscribe an agreement 
to abide by the terms which the commissioners had prescribed. 
This all but one (H. Leo) refused to do. Sentence of banish- 
ment was then pronounced upon them. ‘They asked leave to 
return under escort to their homes, so as put in order their fam- 
ily affairs, collect their dues, and discharge their debts. 'This 
was refused ; and they were sent the next day, under the charge 
of an armed guard, to their respective places of banishment. 

In regard to the remonstrant preachers generally of Holland, 
they were not only forbidden to perform the duties of their of- 
fice, but their flocks were forbidden to assemble for the purpos- 
es of worship. Violent contests of course ensued, all over the 
land. In some places blood was spilled, and life sacrificed. 
About two hundred remonstrant preachers were deposed ; 
among the rest, John Gerard Vossius, regent of the theological 
college at Leyden, lost his place. Caspar Barlaeus, a famous 
Latin poet of those times, and Peter Bertius, a celebrated geog- 
rapher, both of Leyden, also lost their places. The storm 
swept away even civilians also, who manifested any favouritism 
for the party of the remonstrants. 

That the synod of Dort should have been highly celebrated, 
by those contemporaries who sympathized with it in feeling and in 
doctrine, was natural. Hence we find, that on the one hand, it 
has been. eulogized as the most perfect of ecclesiastical councils, 
that have ever been held; but, as one might also expect, on 
the other hand, its opponents have been more loud if possible in 
their complaints, than its friends in their praises. A deep sense 
of injury and persecution of course remained infixed in the 
minds of the remonstrants, and of all who sympathized with 
them; and this feeling was greatly aggravated by the appeal 
made to the civil power, to carry into execution the decrees of 
the synod, by banishment, by imprisonment, and by fines. 

Both parties undoubtedly went too far in their praise and 
their blame. The Expositio of the synod in question is an able 
paper ; yet I cannot see that, compared with other declarations 
of the like nature, it calls for any very extravagant eulogy. 
Certainly the Westminster Confession is superior, as a whole. 
Men of great talent, much learning, warm piety, and well-mean- 
ing intentions, belonged, no doubt, to the council of Dort; and 
perhaps an unusual number of such men. But no one of them 
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has ever been so distinguished as a theologian and a writer, as 
many other men who can be easily named, among the reformed 
churches. 

That the measures of force, which the spirit of dispute and of 
the day urged them to take, were misjudged, of hurtful tenden- 
cy, and against the true spirit of prudence and of protestantism, 
I suppose no one in our times and our country, will venture to 
call in question. But at the same time, their opponents were 
more concerned in the blame of these measures, than they were 
willing to allow. They were violent, heated, sarcast:c, contempt- 
uous. They felt a deep sense of injury, and they gave vent 
to it in no very measured terms. They had reason to com- 
plain, that the principles of religious liberty were violated in re- 
spect to them; but their opponents might well complain also, 
that the principles of Christian moderation, and lenity of man- 
ner, and respect for differing sentiments, had not unfrequently 
been violated on the part of the remonstrants. Nor can there 
be any room to doubt, that if the latter had been the dominant 
party, they would have taken as effectual measures to carry 
their points, as the Gomarists did ; although perhaps not in the 
same way. 

The celebrated Daniel Heinsius, who was, as has already been 
stated, scribe of the lay deputies sent by the States General 
to the synod of Dort, in a preface of about 40 quarto pages, to 
the Acta Synodi Nationalis, has drawn a very vivid picture of 
the zeal and turbulence of the Arminian party. That it is, like 
those of the opposite side, highly coloured, no one who reads it 
with attention can well doubt. Still, as Heinsius must have had 
an intimate acquaintance with facts, and withal was a man of great 
learning and talents and of very high respectability, we cannot 
well overlook his testimony. He avers that Arminius was of an 
ardent temperament, “ verum cui nihil arrideret, nisi quod aliqua 
novitatis specie se commendaret;” that he looked with con- 
tempt on the received doctrines of the church, because they 
were received ; that he cherished opinions bordering upon Pela- 
gianism ; (this last opinion is of course built on his own construc- 
tion of Arminius’ sentiments ;) that he was accustomed to speak 
to his pupils with contempt of the writings of Calvin, Beza, and 
other reformers ; that his pupils, when examined before the 
Classes, used ambiguous phraseology ; that they were disputa- 
tious, and gloried in being freed from the prejudices and dark- 
ness of the orthodox ; that Arminius himself equivocated when 
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questioned upon certain points; and that he shielded himself 
rather by saying what he did not believe, than by avowing what 
he did believe. He also avers, that the remonstrants calumni- 
ated before the government the doctrines of their opponents, and 
grievously misrepresented them ; “ non sine apertis atrocibusque 
calumniis proponebant.” He charges the remonstrants with 
labouring, by these calumnies, to excite the government against 
the orthodox, in such a way that the consequence would be a 
loss of their place and ejection from the pastoral office ; also 
with obtruding upon churches, deprived of orthodox pastors by 
their persecutions, pastors of their own party, and thus causing 
the orthodox to secede from their communion and places of 
worship. In consequence of such measures, he represents all 
Holland as almost in a state of civil war; in fact as actually so, 
in many places. 

With all the abatements, now, which we are to make on ac- 
count of the strong feelings of Heinsius, we must still say, that 
although the contra-remonstrants were heated and violent, yet 
the remonstrants at least kept pace with them. 

As a further justification of the remark made above, J appeal 
to the fact, that Arminius did often urge the States General to 
convene a general synod, before which he might appear, explain 
his doctrines, and defend himself; and which also might recon- 
sider some of the positions in the Heidelberg catechism and in 
the creed. This the opposite party strongly opposed, as long 
as they thought the chance might be in favour of Arminius.— 
Before his doctrines had become matters of general knowledge 
and dispute, they feared that by his talents and persuasive ad- 
dress, he might win over a majority of a national synod to favour 
him. But when the discussion had been going on long enough 
to be generally known, and the clergy throughout Holland had 
taken sides in it, then the contra-remonstrants began to urge ve- 
hemently for a council, and Arminius and his associates to pre- 
fer that none should be summoned. 

If, on the other hand, Oldenbarneveld and Grotius had pre- 
vailed, and Maurice and his party had gone down, is it clear 
that there might not have been a synod of Dort, or some other 
one, consisting of the remonstrant party, and enforcing their 
liberality on others, in a manner like to that in which extreme 
orthodoxy was forced on them? Reasoning from analogy and 
from human nature, we must concede that this is probable. 

1 do not assert, indeed, that it would have been so; but, I 
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may add, the spirit of the day, and the frequent appeals of Armini- 
us and his friends to the government of Holland to interpose, 
while he believed them to be in his favour, concur with the rea- 
sons already given, to render such a thing by no means impro- 
bable. 

The simple truth, confirmed by the history of all ages, is, 
that when men become engaged in violent dispute, on theology 
or any other topic; when their passions become enlisted, and 
they are determined to carry their point; they do not usually 
wait to examine the justice, or the consequences, of all the 
measures to which they resort. Appeals to the government 
were agreeable to the political constitution of the Hollandic 
churches. But in making them, did Arminius, or Gomar and 
his friends, “ do as they would be done by?” ‘This question 
forever settles the whole matter; and settles it triumphantly 
against the intermingling of church and state. 

The contra-remonstrants were gratified with carrying their 
point. But it filled Holland with scenes of distress. ‘The tri- 
umph, moreover, lasted only for a short time. On the death of 
prince Maurice, the Arminian ministers began gradually to re- 
sume their offices ; and in 1630, only eleven years after the sit- 
ting of the synod which excommunicated them, the States Gen- 
eral connived at their return to their offices; since which they 
have never been disturbed. It was not long, before the princi- 
ples of the remonstrants began to acquire a kind of predominance 
in Holland ; and finally they became triumphant ; although there 
have been men of the opposite party also, who have stood up, 
and borne testimony against this general disobedience to the 
synod of Dort. 

Heaven has decreed, that reason and argument, not contume- 
ly or force, should maintain an empire over the minds of Chris- 
tians. All appeal to any other weapons, is worse than in vain. 
It may triumph for a moment ; but the next generation will take 
the liberty to think and inquire for themselves. So it should be. 
If men are not to be convinced by Scripture and argument, then 
human power has no ability to convince them. They must be 
commended to God, and left with him. All else is unchristian, 
yea, antichristian. It is, indeed, perfectly clear, that the contra- 
remonstrants had a right to withdraw their fellowship from their 
opponents, if they believed them to be essentially in the wrong. 
li so much was not true, then they themselves were not entitled 
to Christian liberty. But all beyond this ; all hard names, con- 
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tumely, violence, appeal to civil power, shutting up their church- 
es, and every thing of this nature, be it what it may, was utterly 
inconsistent with that religion for which they professed and cher- 
ished so much zeal. In the end, all this reacted upon the 
very cause which they meant to defend. It is thus that Heaven 
teaches men, that the armour of the gospel is Scripture and rea- 
son and argument, and not passion and prejudice and force. 
WHERE THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS, THERE IS LIBERTY. 

But I am forgetting my main business, in pursuing these re- 
flections ; which is, to give the creed of Arminius. The De- 
claratio which Arminius made at the Hague, in 1608, (see p. 247 
above,) before the States General, and at their request, is the 
principal source from which I shall draw ; as this was a public and 
solemn declaration, and was made only one year before the close 
of his life. ‘This and all the other sources from which I draw 
his creed, may be found in Arminit Opera, 4to 1629. L.B. [have 
noted the pages, so that every curious reader may consult for 
himself, and see whether I have rightly translated the author. 

On the subject of translating him, I have only a word to say. 
His Latin is not very pure. It is grammatical, but not classical ; 
and it is exceedingly unlike to that of Beza and Calvin, and 
greatly inferior to that of Limborch, Le Clerc, and Grotius. 
Moreover it is full of the scholastic terminology of the day. | 
am not certain, that 1 have in every instance hit upon the exact 
idea of the author. Iam sure only that I have designed and 
wished to do so, and have spared no pains to accomplish my 
wishes. It is for those who are more conversant with the tech- 
nicalities of the times of Arminius than myself, to correct me if 
I have gone wrong; and to their correction I will cheerfully 
submit. 

I have rendered freely, yet closely to the sense. I have 
sometimes exchanged technical expressions for those which will 
now be better understood ; for which I may probably count 
upon the thanks, rather than the blame of the reader. For the 
rest, it has been my aim to select all those points, of any great 
importance, on which Arminius was said to differ from his op- 
ponents, or accused of heterodoxy. Other points need no illus- 
tration ; at least the object of the present essay would not em- 
— them, nor are they a matter of special interest to the rea- 

er. 

Having premised thus much, I now proceed to the most im- 
portant part of my work, beginning first with extracts from the 
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Declaratio above described. The reader will remember that 
Arminius read this before the States General, and will consider 
him throughout as addressing them. 


Il. Tue Creep or ARMINIUS. 


In an introduction of some length and much address, Arminius 
states various efforts which had been made, to draw upon him 
the imputation of heresy. In the too 1605, he says, three de- 

uties from the synod of South Holland, and two from North 
Holland, waited on him and requested a conference with him 
respecting his religious sentiments. The ground of this request 
was, that some of his students, who had been examined by their re- 
spective synods, had given answers not consistent with the cat- 
echism and the creed, and had appealed to him as sustaining 
them. Arminius declined a conference on such grounds ; inas- 
much as this would subject him to a kind of ecclesiastical trial, 
as often ‘as any of his students misunderstood and misreported 
his sentiments ; which by experience he had found to be not 
unfrequent. ‘The proper way, he alleges, was, for the synod 
to confront those students with him, and thusto ascertain wheth- 
er they had made a right report of his sentiments; and not to 
take it for granted that they had. 

In this, Arminius was clearly in the right ; for nothing is more 
frequent, than for students without experience in theology, and 
without sufficient attention and inquiry, to misunderstand and 
give a wrong account of a teacher’s sentiments ; although it 
may be with no ill design, but yet to the serious injury of such 
teacher. But for graver and more experienced persons to take 
these accounts as being of course correct, even where they are 
at variance with the published opinions of such teachers, is in- 
deed a species of injustice of which it must be right loudly to 
complain, as Arminius did. 

Various other colloquies had been undertaken with Arminius ; 
some of which, as he states, he declined, and into others he enter- 
ed, according to the circumstances of each, and the evident inten- 
tions of those who were engaged in them. After endeavouring, 
with great skill, to justify to the States General the course he 
had taken, in regard to declining various colloquies, on account 
of which suspicions against him had been much augmented, he 
proceeds to the declaration of his sentiments as follows. 

“The first and most important article of religion, on which I 
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have some thoughts to suggest, and which has been a subject of 
reflection with me for many years, has respect to divine predes- 
tination, that is, the election of men to salvation, and their re- 
probation to destruction. 

“T begin with this article, and I shall, first, shew what is 
taught respecting it, both orally and in writing, in our churches, 
and in the university of Leyden; secondly, I shall propose my 
own thoughts respecting it, and at the same time exhibit my own 
opinion concerning it. 

* The opinions of the learned respecting this article of faith 
are not one and the same, but diverse and in several respects 
discrepant. ‘Those who are most rigid in their views, hold for 
substance to the following sentiments ; as appears in all parts of 
their writings. 

“That God, by an eternal and immutable decree, has pre- 
destinated some to eternal life, and some to everlasting perdi- 
tion, without respect to them as having been created, much less 
as having sinned, and without any regard to their righteousness 
or unrighteousness, obedience or disobedience, but of his mere 
good pleasure ; and this, that he might display the glory of his 
justice and compassion, or (as some say) of his saving grace, 
wisdom, and sovereign power.” pp. 99, 100. 

This first proposition contains the essential part of the opinion 
in question. Arminius then proceeds to detail, under eight 
heads more, various subordinate propositions connected by the 
high predestinarians with their main position. ‘The substance 
of these is, that ‘ the means of carrying the great and original 
decree into execution, were also predestinated, and will neces- 
sarily and certainly bring about the end intended ; that of these 
means, some are common both to election and reprobation, and 
some peculiar to each; that those means common to both were, 
the creation of man in a state of original righteousness and holi- 
ness, the permission of Adam’s fall, (or rather, the arrangement 
made by God that man should sin, and become corrupt,) 
the loss of the image of God or original righteousness, and the 
consequent conclusion of all under sin and condemnation ;—and 
all this, because in order to save there must be some to save, 
in order to condemn there must be sinners, and in order to be 
sinners without making God the author of sin, men must be cre- 
ated in a state of righteousness. Of the means predestinated to 
carry into effect the decree of election, are (1) The gift of the 
Saviour ; (2) The effectual calling of the elect; (3) The pre- 
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servation of them in a state of grace ; (4) As to elect children, 
they may, by special promise and grace, be saved without actual 
faith or perseverance in it. Of the means destined to execute the 
decree of reprobation, are, (1) The desertion of the non-elect 
in their state of sin, and the withholding of saving grace from 
them. This is done in two ways; first, Christ did not make any 
atonement for the non-elect ; and secondly, God does not com- 
municate his spirit to them so that they may believe on Christ. 
(2) Adult reprobates are hardened, first, by the law of God op- 
erating on the conscience, and enlightening and convincing it; 
secondly, by the preaching of the gospel, which makes an exter- 
nal call to repentance and obedience, and furnishes internal ex- 
citement to the same; but which never can produce any better 
faith than that of the devils, who believe and tremble but re- 
main impenitent.’ 

‘From all this it follows, that all the elect must necessarily 
and infallibly be saved, and all the reprobate as surely perish ; 
because all things and events, all causes and effects, proceed 
from, and depend entirely upon, the absolute and eternal pur- 
pose of God.’ pp. 100—102. 

Against these views, thus stated by him, Arminius proceeds 
to array twenty one reasons, at very considerable length, (pp. 
102—115,) which I shall not here repeat, inasmuch as he has 
made a separate declaration of his own sentiments in a subse- 
quent part of his declaration, and my object is history, not dis- 
cussion. ‘Thus much, however, should be said respecting them, 
viz. that they bear ample testimony to the learning, acuteness, 
dexterity, and logical subtlety of the author ; nor can any one 
read them without feeling that they deserve serious considera- 
tion. 

It ought not to escape notice, moreover, that under his twen- 
ty-first head, he avers, that not only the churches of ancient 
times rejected the doctrine of predestination, but that the Luthe- 
ran, the Anabaptist, and the Romish churches did the same. 
He admits that Luther and Melancthon favoured the doctrine at 
the beginning of the Reformation, but declares that they afier- 
wards renounced it. For proof of this, he appeals to an epistle 
of Melancthon, addressed to Caspar Peucer, in which he com- 
pares the doctrine under consideration to the stoical fatality of 
Zeno. ‘To the church in Denmark also he appeals, as reject- 
ing the doctrine ; and he declares, very fully and explicitly, 
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that many in the churches of Holland agreed with himself. p. 
115. 

It is very natural to ask, whether Arminius, in the spirit which 
is too common among disputants, has not charged upon his op- 
ponents, the predestinarians, consequences which he himself 
deduced from their principles, and which they would not admit 
as either necessary, or as being a part of their creed. He an- 
ticipates such an objection himself, and solemnly declares, at 
the close of his twenty one reasons, that he has taken all the 
principles which he has charged upon them, from their own au- 
thors, and this “ optima fide, with the most conscientious fidelity, 
in order that he might put nothing to their account, which he 
could not clearly establish from their writings.” p. 116. 

How far these declarations are correct, the reader may judge 
in some measure, by reverting for a moment to p. 236 seq. 
above, where he will find the views of Calvin and Beza; with 
which those of Supralapsarians generally accorded. But Ar- 
minius, no doubt, had special reference in all his declarations 
concerning predestination, to the views and assertions of Gomar, 
his rival colleague and antagonist, a man of strong feelings, of 
an irritable temperament, and one who, when pushed in dispute, 
uttered rash and extravagant things. For example ; when, in 
the synod of Dort, Episcopius had been declaiming against the 
doctrine of reprobation, and charging it with making God the 
author of sin, Gomar replied with strong feeling, that “ Episco- 
pius had falsified the tenet of reprobation ; that no man thought 
that God had absolutely decreed to cast away man without sin ; 
but as he did decree the end, so he did decree the means ; that 
is, as he predestinated man to death, so he predestinated him to 
sin, the only way to death.” Golden Remains of J. Hales 
—_, as quoted by Mosheim, p. 435. On this, Hales 
iimself, a high Calvinist when he was at Dort and when he 
wrote his letters on that synod, remarks, that Gomar “ so mend- 
ed the question, as tinkers mend kettles, and made it worse than 
it was before.” Again, when Martinius of Bremen, a member 
of the synod of Dort, had with great modesty and gentleness 
maintained the doctrine, that Christ is not only the patron and 
vindicator of the election of the faithful, but also the author and 
special cause of it, Gomar, who felt that this would be assigning 
a ground for election different from the mere good pleasure (de- 
cretum absolutum) of God, rose with great emotion, pulled off 
his glove, and threw it down in presence of all the synod, chal- 
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lenging Martinius to a public contest on that point. To this 
Martinius made no reply ; but the president of the council and 
the members of it interfered. The council was soon dismissed 
by prayers as usual ; but all this, says Hales, had no effect in 
composing the mind of Gomar. As soon as prayers were end- 
ed, he immediately renewed his challenge to Martinius ; which 
however he declined to accept, not through want of ability, for 
he was a distinguished scholar and theologian, but from his pa- 
cific temper and modest feelings. Halesii Epistolae, p. 419. 
Brandt also relates the same anecdotes. 

Balcanqual, the deputy from the Scotch churches to the sy- 
nod of Dort, a staunch Calvinist himself, says nevertheless of 
Gomar, that “ he suffered expressions to escape him, respecting 
the theologians of Bremen, which could proceed only from the 
mouth of a fool.” ‘The same Balcanqual also relates, that the 
English deputies to the synod of Dort laboured much, that when 
the synod expressed their disapprobation of asserting that God 
was the author of sin, they should also express their abhorrence 
of the expressions, ‘“‘ Deum movere hominum linguas ad _blas- 
phemandum ;” and “ Hominem non posse plus boni facere, 
quam facit.” But in this the deputies failed ; not because the 
council as a body approved of these and the like expressions, 
(which clearly they did not,) but because they knew that some 
of the members of it had employed such declarations in contro- 
versy, and to condemn them would savour too much of person- 
ality. See Halesii Hist. p. 60 seq. edit. Mosheim. 

From such facts the reader can judge, whether the charges 
of Arminius have not some foundation, in regard to the mode 
in which the decretum absolutum was represented by some of 
the Supralapsarians. ‘To charge these modes of representation 
on them all, would be an evident act of injustice ; but still, it is 
one which, for the purposes of argumentum ad invidiam, is fre- 
quently committed. 

After all, however, that Arminius was excited by his feelings 
and the circumstances in which he was placed, to make out as 
strong a case against his antagonists as could well be made out, 
every intelligent reader will easily concede. For the colouring, 
therefore, and for the intensity of the whole picture, the reader 
must consider himself, in some good measure, indebted to the 
zeal of Arminius. 

Having thus given the views of the high predestinarian party, 
Arminius admits that there is a second and a third party who 
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hold to the doctrine of decrees, and whose views he proceeds 
to state. 

“ The second class hold, that God, by an eternal and immuta- 
ble decree, did, of his own good pleasure, ordain that a small 
part only of men should be saved ; and also that he would pass 
by the rest, leave them to their own sinfulness, and withhold his 
saving grace from them ; and finally, that being sinners, and un- 
reclaimed, he would, in order to display his justice, subject them 
to eternal death. ‘The elect he predestinated to eternal life ; 
and to accomplish this end, he foreordained a Saviour, their ef- 
fectual calling, and their final perseverance. As to the repro- 
bate, the means used to secure their reprobation, were, (1) The 
passing by them, i. e. withholding his grace from them, and the 
dereliction of them by the Spirit; (2) The pre-condemnation 
of them ; which, however, had respect to them as sinners, and 
specially as being sinners in Adam. In order to ensure this 
pre-condemnation, the reprobate are deserted by the Spirit, and 
the consequence is, the hardening of them, and fitting them for 
destruction.” p. 117. 

The main point of difference between this and the preceding 
scheme of predestination, is, that in the second, the decree of 
reprobation is stated as having respect to men as sinners, special- 
ly as sinners in Adam ; whereas according to the other scheme, 
God did not even respect men as creatures, much less as sinners, 
in his decree of election and reprobation. 

The third class, hold “that God, in making his eternal de- 
cree of election and reprobation, did have respect to men as 
lapsed and condemned ; that in choosing some to life, he did 
it for the display of his own compassion ; and that in giving over 
others to eternal ruin in their sinful and condemned state, he did 
this in order to display his justice ; and that he was not at all 
moved in the one case, by repentance and faith, nor in the oth- 
er, by impenitence and unbelief. ‘The means of executing this 
decree of election and reprobation, are essentially the same as 
those already stated.” The difference between this Jast scheme 
and the others, is, that it is sublapsarian, i. e. it commences the 
election and reprobation of men at a point which was posterior 
to the lapse of Adam. p. 118. 

After a short argument against the second and third scheme 
of predestination (p. 118) Arminius proceeds, at last, to declare 
his own views, which he thinks are ‘ guam maxime” conform- 
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ed to the word of God. To do him justice, 1 must quote him 
here, without abridgement. 

I. “ The first and absolute decree of God, respecting the sal- 
vation of sinful man, is, that by which he decreed to constitute 
his Son Jesus Christ, a mediator, saviour, high priest, and king ; 
who by his death should take away sin, and by his obedience 
should procure the salvation that had been lost, and by his pow- 
er confer it.” 

II. “* The second precise and absolute decree of God is, that 
by which he decreed to receive the penitent and believing to his 
favour, and to save all those in Christ who should persevere un- 
to the end, and this by Christ and through Christ ; but the im- 
penitent and unbelieving, he left in sin and under wrath, and 
condemned them as alienated from Christ. 

Ill. “The third decree of God is, that by which he decreed 
that the means necessary to faith and repentance should be suffi- 
ciently and efficaciously afforded. This however is conducted in 
a manner agreeable to the wisdom of God, by which he knows 
what becomes his compassion or his severity, and also in a man- 
ner accordant with his justice, by which he is prepared to follow 
the prescription of his wisdom and to carry it into execution. 

IV. “ Hence follows a fourth decree, by which he has or- 
dained, that particular individuals and certain persons should be 
saved and should be damned. But this decree depends on the 
foreknowledge of God, by which he knew from eternity who, in 
accordance with his administration of the means fitted to pro- 
duce conversion and faith, his grace coming in aid of them, 
would believe, and, in consequence of grace afterwards obtain- 
ed, would persevere ; and also who would not believe, and 
would not persevere.” p. 119. 

Having thus given the essence of his creed on the subject of pre- 
destination, Arminius proceeds to fortify it, by averring, ‘ that such 
a predestination is the foundation of Christianity and of the cer- 
tainty of salvation ; that it is the very gospel itself, necessary to sal- 
vation ; that it is so palpably supported by the Scriptures, it has no 
need of councils for its support ; that no orthodox teacher ever con- 
tradicted it ; that it agrees with all the confessions of the reform- 
ed churches, and especially with the Belgie confession and cate- 
chism ; that it accords with the nature of God and the nature of 
man ; that it agrees with the design of our creation, and with the 
nature of eternal life and death ; that it harmonizes with the fall 
of man, with the nature of grace, with the nature and liberty of 
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the human will, with the glory of God, the honour of Christ, and 
the salvation of men, and also with the order of the prescribed 
graces of the gospel, such as repentance, faith, etc. It also con- 
firms the administration of the gospel, and is the very basis of 
the Christian religion. Finally he avers, that the great body of 
Christians in all ages have approved the doctrine, as he has 
stated it.’ pp. 119, 120. 

This is not the place to theologize, nor is it my intention to 
do so; but if it were, it would seem not very difficult to ask 
questions respecting the creed of Arminius thus avowed, which 
would be attended with difficulties not less than those which he 
has thrown in the way of his opponents. For example, in re- 
gard to No.I. Did the plan of God’s decrees and purposes com- 
mence at the point which succeeded the fall and ruin of man ? 
And when he decreed that Christ should be a redeemer of lost 
man, had he before determined, that there should be any need 
of aredeemer? Or was the necessity for one an unlooked for, 
unexpected mishap, which took place in spite of infinite wisdom 
and power, and which the Supreme Being finally provided for, 
by making decrees after the mischief was done? ete. 

These and a multitude of other like questions force themselves 
spontaneously upon the thinking and reasoning mind, and com- 


pel it to feel, that in shunning Scylla it is very easy to plunge in- 


to Charybdis. In shunning the doctrine of fate, and avoiding 
the making of man a mere machine consigned to inevitable and 
necessary destruction, why should we in reality, although not in 
words, divest the divine Being of omniscience, or deny that he 
has a specific purpose and object in all his works? Why should 
we hold him up as by after-thought providing for exigencies up- 
on which he could not before calculate, and which (one would 
be tempted to suppose) he could not even foreknow? Must it 
be proved again to the world, that God knows all things “ from 
the beginning to the end,” and that all are under his control ? 

Having thus given and defended his own creed on the sub- 
ject of predestination, Arminius proceeds to disclose his views 
on other topics connected with it, or dependent in some measure 
upon it. Such are the following. 

1. The providence of God. “The providence of God I de- 
fine to be, the careful, continual, and ever present inspection of 
God, by virtue of which he extends his care to the whole world 
in general, and to all creatures without exception in particular ; 
in so far as that he preserves them in their own proper essence, 
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qualities, actions, and affections, and governs them in such a 
manner as is becoming and congruous, to the praise of his own 
name, and to the salvation of believers. 

“1 do not, therefore, in any measure detract from the provi- 
dence of God any of those things which belong to it; but I af- 
firm that it preserves, governs, controls, and directs all things, 
and that nothing can take place fortuitously or by chance. Nay, 
I view the free will and the actions themselves of rational beings, 
as subject to the providence of God ; so that nothing can happen 
without his will, not even of those things which are forbidden by 
him, que contra voluntatem ejus fiunt. But I make this dis- 
crimination between good and bad acts, viz. that God wills and 
causes the good ones, and freely permits the bad ones. Nay, I 
very willingly concede, that in respect to evil, every kind of acts 
may be ascribed to the providence of God which can even be 
imagined, saving only this, that God be not regarded as the 
cause of sin. ‘This I have sufficiently shown, in my dispute re- 
specting justice, and the efficiency of divine providence in the 
production of evil, twice repeated by me at Leyden; in which 
I have endeavoured to ascribe to God whatever acts in respect 
to sin the scriptures represent as belonging to him; and in which 
I have gone so far, that some have taken occasion from it to ac- 
cuse me of making God the author of sin.” 

2. The free will of man. ‘“ My opinion in respect to this is, 
that man, in the original state in which he was created, was en- 
dowed with knowledge, holiness, and ability of such a nature, 
that he was competent to understand, estimate, consider, will, 
and perform that which was truly good, as he was commanded 
to do; but still, not without the aid of divine grace. I hoid also, 
that after his fall and sin, he could, in and of himself, neither 
think, will, or do, what is truly good, but that he must be renew- 
ed and regenerated of God in Christ, by his Holy Spirit, in his 
understanding, affections, or will, and all his faculties (viribus), 
in order that he may rightly understand, estimate, consider, will, 
and do that which is truly good. When made a partaker of this 
regeneration or renovation, I hold, that being freed from the 
power of sin, he can think, will, and do good, but still, always 
and only by the grace of God.” 

The most thorough advocate of total depravity will scarce- 
ly venture to go farther in regard to man in his unregen- 
erate state, than this statement of Arminius goes. Indeed, 
as he extends renovation to all the faculties of man, even to his 
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understanding, | believe that on this point Arminius would find 
few among the orthodox of the present day that would keep 
pace with him. Surely he cannot be accused of laxity in 
this matter. 

3. The grace of God. “First, I believe it is a gratuitous af- 
fection of God towards miserable sinners ; on account of which 
he first gives his Son, that he who believes in him may have 
eternal life ; and next, in Jesus Christ, and for his sake, he jus- 
tifies the sinner, and adopts him as one of his children in order 
to his salvation. Secondly, grace is an infusion of all those 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, both in respect to the understanding as 
well as the will and affections of men, which pertain to their re- 
generation and renovation ; of which kind are faith, hope, chari- 
ty, etc. Without these gifts of grace, man is capable (idoneum) 
neither of thinking, willing, or doing any good thing. Thirdly, 
there is a continual assistance and constant aid of the Holy 
Spirit, by virtue of which the Holy Spirit moves and excites the 
regenerate man to good, by infusing salutary thoughts, by inspir- 
ing with good desires, so that he may actually will that which is 
good; and further also, by virtue of this, he wills and operates 
together with man, so that man does that which he desires to do. 
And in this way, I ascribe the beginning, continuation, and con- 
summation of all good, to grace; and this even to such an ex- 
tent, that man in his regenerate state, without grace coming be- 
fore and exciting, following on and cooperating, would neither 
think, will,-nor do any good thing, nor ever resist any temptation 
or evil.” 

* From all this it plainly appears, that I am not chargeable 
with derogating from grace, and that I do not (as I have been 
accused of doing) attribute too much to the free will of nian ; 
but all the controversy which I have on this subject, is, whether 
the grace of God is an influence which is irresistible. ‘That is, 
the controversy is not concerning the actions or operations of 
grace, (of which I believe there are as many as any one else 
does,) but only concerning the mode of the operation, viz. 
whether it be irresistible or not. In respect to this, I do believe 
in accordance with the Scriptures, that many resist the Holy 
Spirit, and reject offered grace.” 

4. The perseverance of the saints. ‘ My opinion in respect 
to this is, that those who are engrafted into Christ by true faith, 
and thus become partakers of his life-giving spirit, have strength 
adequate to contend with Satan, sin, the world, and their own 
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flesh, and to obtain the victory; yet still, only by the assistance 
of the same Spirit of grace ; yea further, that Jesus Christ by his 
Spirit will assist them in every trial, and be their helper; and 
that, provided they prepare themselves for the conflict, and im- 
plore his aid, and are not wanting with respect to themselves, he 
will preserve them from falling, so that by no fraud or force of 
Satan they can be taken out of the hands of Christ. But wheth- 
er the same persons by negligence cannot lose the beginning 
of their union to Christ, again return to the world, make de- 
fection from the sound doctrine once delivered to them, lose a 
good conscience, and make grace ineffectual ; this I think should 
be diligently investigated by the Scriptures, and the subject 
should be discussed in our leading convention. I declare, how- 
ever, very frankly, that I have never taught that a true believer 
will finally and totally fall away and perish ; although I do not 
deny that there are texts of Scripture which seem to favour this 
sentiment, and which I have not seen answered in any way to 
my entire satisfaction ; while, on the other hand, there are some 
of an opposite character, which deserve attentive consideration.” 
pp. 121—123. 

5. Arminius next proceeds to state his views of the doctrine of 
assurance of salvation. He says that he entertains no doubt of 
the possibility of it; but that he should deem it less in degree 
than the certainty that there is a God, or that Christ is the Sa- 
viour of the world ; because God is greater than our hearts, and 
we are more exposed to err in the estimate of ourselves, than we 
are as to the certainty of those truths which have been mention- 


ed. p. 123. 

6. He says, moreover, that he had been accused of asserting 
that the regenerate can, in this present life, keep all the com- 
mandments of God, and therefore he had been ranked with 
Pelagius in this respect. But Pelagius, he says, as understood 
by Augustine, asserted that man was able, by his own strength, 
to obey all the law of God; which he (Arminius) is so far 
from saying, that he deems this sentiment heretical, and dia- 
metrically opposite to the words of Christ, “ Without me ye can 
do nothing.” He also deems this sentiment hurtful, and inju- 
rious to the glory of the Saviour. p. 124. 

It would seem from this, that in theory Arminius held to the 
ability of a regenerate man to keep the law of God perfectly, 
when assisted by divine grace; but as a matter of fact, he 
did not maintain that any man ever did thus keep it. 

No. Il. 35 
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Having made these explicit avowals respecting his tenets in 
regard to the several points which have now been noticed, Ar- 
minius proceeds to say, that he does not know why he should 
be continually traduced, as he had been, for maintaining heret- 
ical opinions. He avows that he can see no ground whatev- 
er for this, unless it be, that he is suspected in regard to his 
views concerning the divinity of the Son of God, and with 
respect to the doctrine of justification ; and as he understands 
that such is the fact, he will proceed to declare his sentiments, 
in a manner equally explicit, on these respective points. 

I. The divinity of Christ. “ As to this, and the word 
avroéeos, concerning which disputes exist in our university, 
I cannot sufficiently wonder why they should endeavour to 
render me suspected, or regard me as such. More especially 
do I wonder, because there is no probability whatever on which 
this suspicion can be grounded, and it is so far from all reason 
and truth, that it may be called notoriously slanderous, whatev- 
er may have been said to my injury respecting it. 

“It happened, indeed, in a dispute on a certain afternoon, at 
our university, when the subject of the divinity of Christ was dis- 
cussed, that one of the students maintained that the Son of God 
is avzo@eos, and therefore is self-existent, and derives not his 
essence from the Father. On this I observed, that the word 
auzodeos may be understood in two different ways, viz. either of 
him who is truly God, or of him who is self-existent God. Ac- 
cording to the Cae sense, the Son of God is really and truly 
avrodeos ; but not according to the latter. The disputant, how- 
ever, warmly pursued his argument, and contended strongly that 
the second sense of avz0@0g might be applied to Christ, and 
that the essence of the Father could not with propriety be said 
to be communicated to the Son and the Holy Spirit, but was 
properly and truly common to Father, Son, and Spirit. He de- 
clared that he was the more confident in this position, because 
Trelcatius,* of pious memory, had espoused it, as appeared 
from his Loct Communes. 

“To this I replied, that this sentiment was at variance with 
the word of God, and with the whole Greek and Latin church, 
which always taught that the Son derived his deity from the 


* This was Trelcatius the younger. L. Trelcatius, the father, had been 
professor at Leyden, and died of the plague in 1602, at the same time with 
F. Junius, the predecessor of Arminius. 
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Father by eternal generation. 1 added, moreover, that such a 
sentiment as he espoused, would involve us in two contradicto- 
ry errors, viz. ‘T'ritheism and Sabellianism ; for it would neces- 
sarily follow from it that there are three Gods who at the same 
time collaterally possess divine essence, instead of the fact that 
one, only hypostatically distinct from another, derived it from 
another ; and yet, for maintaining a unity of essence in a trini- 
ty of persons, this alone was always rested on as a basis, viz. 
the progressus* of the origin of one person from another, i. e. 
of the Son from the Father. On the other hand, it would fol- 
low that the Son is Father, and differs from him only in name ; 
which was the sentiment of Sabellius. Now as it is peculiar to 
the Father to have self-existent deity, or (to speak more cor- 
rectly) to have his divinity from no one; if in that sense the 
Son be called avré@eog and God of himself, it follows that he 
is the Father.” 

Arminius then proceeds to state, that he related this dispute 
with the student to a pious minister of Amsterdam, and _re- 
quested him to inform Trelcatius what use was made of his 
Loci Communes, and to desire him to correct them ; which he 
promised to do. Yet, he says, the report continued to gain 
ground that he was opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity, al- 
though Gomar, his colleague and opponent, had come out in his 
lectures, expressly against these positions of Trelcatius. The 
latter, he says, was excused and tacitly justified by many, while 
he (Arminius) was condemned. “ ‘Tantum (he exclaims) pos- 
sunt favor et zelus.” p. 124 seq. 

Arminius then proceeds to shew how the friends of Trelca- 
tius contributed to soften down the expressions which he had 
used, and to defend him. As this affords a notable specimen of 
the argumentation of the times, and of the Spitzfindigkeiten (or 
hair-splitting propensities) of theological schools, as well as of 
the extravagancies of metaphysical speculation on a subject be- 
yond the reach of human knowledge, I will proceed in my trans- 
lation from Arminius. 

“The milder interpretation [of Trelcatius’ assertions] was 





"The expression, like the subject, is sufficiently obscure. The reader 
has it as the author has given it. I suppose he means by progressus origi- 
nis, the derivation first of the Son from the Father, and then of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son. Here is an oeconomical progression, or 
one in the order of nature, though notof time. If I have not rightly under- 
stood his meaning, the reader is at liberty to supply a better one. , 
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this, viz. that the Son of God could be called avré@eog, or 
that he had his deity of himself, in so far as he is God; al- 
though as Son he has it from the Father. For the sake of ex- 
plaining this more fully it is said, that God or the divine essence 
may be considered absolutely and relatively; that absolutely, 
the Son has his essence of himself; while relatively, he has it 
of the Father. 

“ But these new modes of speaking and new opinions are by 
no means consistent; for the Son as Son, and as God, has his 
deity from the Father, although when he is called God, this 
idea is not expressed, but only when he is called Son. Indeed, 
the essence of God can in no way be considered, without affirm- 
ing that it is communicated to the Son by the Father; nor can 
it, ina different respect, be said to be communicated to him, 
and not to be communicated to him; for these things are con- 
tradictory, and cannot in any different respect be harmonized. 
If he [the Son] has it of himself, considering it in an absolute 
point of view, it cannot be communicated to him; if it is com- 
municated to him, considered relatively, he cannot have it of 
himself as absolutely considered.” 

“I shall be asked, perhaps, whether I do not consider these 
two things as distinct, viz. to be the Son of God, and to be God. 
Certainly Ido. But when they go further and say, that as to 
be the Son of God means, to have his essence of the Father, 
so to be God, can mean nothing less than to have his essence 
of himself, i. e. to derive it from no one; this I deny altogether, 
and declare at the same time, that this is not only a great error 
in sacred theology, but also in natural philosophy. For to be 
Son and to be God accord well together; but to have his es- 
sence of the Father, and yet to derive it from no one, is contra- 
dictory, because the one destroys the other. 

¢ But that this mistake may be made more apparent, I will 
arrange my views in a triplet of propositions : viz. 

1. God is eternal; having divine essence from eternity. 

2. The Father is underived ; having divine essence of none. 

3. The Son is of the Father; having divine essence of the 
Father. 

“ Now the word God, signifies a Being who has real divine es- 
sence ; the word Son, that he has such essence from the Fa- 
ther ; and hence he may properly be called God, and Son of 
God. But since he cannot be styled Father, it cannot be said 
that he has his essence of himself, or that it is underived. 
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“Yet there are efforts made to apologize for such assertions, 
by saying, that when the Son, as God, is said to have his es- 
sence of himself, this is no more than to say, that divine essence 
is underived. But if we may indulge in such apologies, there is 
nothing however badly spoken, whic h may not find some excuse. 
For although God and divine essence do not differ substantially 
(ovoredarg) ; still, it does by no means follow, that whatever 
may be predicated of divine essence, can be predicated of God ; 
because, according to our modes of conception, these things are 
distinguished, and all our modes of expression ought to be adapt- 
ed to this, since we are expected so to speak as to be rightly 
understood. Hence it appears that we may correctly say quod 
Deum mortuum esse, that God died; also that the essence of 
God was communicated ; but not at all that God was commu- 
nicated. He who understands the difference between abstract 
and concrete, (about which we have so frequent disputes with 
the Lutherans,) will easily understand what absurd consequen- 
ces would follow, if such explications were once adinitted in 
the church of God. 

“ It cannot, therefore, in any way be defended as well spoken, 
when it is said that the Son of God is auradEos ; nor is it at 
all correct to say, that the essence of God is common to the 
three divine persons; it is incorrect, because we say, that it 
is communicated to one by another. 

“1 wish these things may be particularly noted; so that it 
may be seen, how much we can tolerate in one whom we do 
not suspect of heresy, and how greedily we catch at every 
thing which may be converted into matter of accusation, in 
cases where we have a suspicion of any one.” pp. 124— 
126. 

The reader will see by all this, that Arminius was versed in 
the subtilties of the day, and could measure weapons with his 
adversaries, on the arena of school dialectics. Nor must he 
think the doctrine thus proposed and defended to be new or 
strange ; for it is truly, as Arminius asserts, the doctrine of the 
Greek and Latin fathers as a body. So acknowledges Bishop 
Bull, near the close of a very long chapter (in his folio entitled 
Defensio Fide Nicaenae) on the question whether the Son of 
God was considered by the fathers as avrodens. “s All with one 
voice,” says he, “deny that the Son is avrodeog.” Arminius 
has stated the subject somewhat explicitly, although dressed 
in the logical technicalities of the day. But the Nicene creed 
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expresses the very same sentiment in another form: “ God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very God.” As a body, 
the early fathers believed in the derivation of the Son as God, 
their philosoply not at all revolting at this. The unity itself of 
the Godhead they made out, as Arminius does, from this very 
derivation. It was derivation without separation, a kind of 
mharvveouos or expansion of the divine substance, so as to ex- 
hibit itself in new relations. ‘The common image made use of 
to convey their meaning, was, the radiance which proceeds from 
the sun, compared with the source of light in the sun itself. 
They did not, indeed, speculate upon all this, in the metaphysi- 
cal way of Arminius, nor use language in all respects such as he 
employs ; but that he has truly and bond fide stated their views 
of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, needs not to be proved, 
after what Martini has done in his Geschichte des Dogma der 
Gottheit Christi, and Keil’s essay entitled De Doctoribus vet. 
Ecclesiae etc. reprinted in his Opuscula. 

No wonder that the doctrine of the Trinity, thus avowed and 
stated, has found difficulties in its reception among those, who 
regard self-existence and independence as essential to true di- 
vinity. A derived being must necessarily be a dependent one ; 
and reasoning as we now do, we are constrained to ask, How 
can a dependent being be God over all? No wonder that Ar- 
minius found his more strenuously orthodox neighbours discon- 
tented with these relics of ancient times, and ready to embrace 
the first suggestion from a respectable quarter, that the Logos, 
being truly God, must as true God be self-existent and underiv- 
ed. The human mind, as now trained for the most part, can 
scarcely deem it possible that men should have ever believed 
and taught otherwise, if it were not so amply attested by history. 
Such have been the unhappy fruits of the emanation philosophy 
of the East, which mingled itself with the religious views and 
reasonings of early Christians, in respect to deep and difficult 
“at in philosophy. 

ut to return; it was after all, very unfair to accuse Armini- 
us of Arian views, because he speculated with the Nicene fa- 
thers. Most clearly he would have sided with the Council of 
Nice ; and his opponents should not have aimed spargere voces 
ambiguas concerning him, in respect to this point, while they 
themselves admitted the high authority of that Council. I pro- 
ceed with the remaining point. 

II. Justification. “On this point,” says Arminius, “I am not 
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conscious of having thought or taught any thing different from 
what the reformed and protestant churches believe. .. . For 
the present I say briefly, that I believe sinners to be justified 
solely by the obedience of Christ ; and that the righteousness of 
Christ is the sole meritorious cause, on account of which God 
pardons believers, and accounts them as just, not otherwise than 
if they had obeyed the whole law. But since God imputes the 
righteousness of Christ to none except to believers, I think that 
in this sense, faith may well and truly be said to be gratuitously 
imputed to a believer for righteousness, viz. inasmuch as God 
has set forth his Son Jesus Christ as the mercy seat (iAaor7ge- 
ov) or propitiatory sacrifice, by faith in his blood. But howev- 
er this may be, my sentiments on this subject do not so differ 
from those of Calvin, whom all admit to be correct here, but 
that I am ready to subscribe with my own hand, to those things 
which he has said in the third book of his Institutions.” p. 127. 

Arminius then adds: “ These, most noble and supreme Or- 
dines, are the particular articles, respecting which I deemed it 
necessary to speak my sentiments, agreeably to the order of 
your Consessus.” (p. 127.) He then concludes his declara- 
tion, by urging a new and general synod of the Belgic churches, 
to take into consideration several particulars of their confession 
and catechism. p. 128 seq. 

We may well suppose, that the points which have now been 
brought under review, were the principal ones which were the 
object of attack upon him ; for it would have been very ill-judg- 
ed in him to leave unnoticed-any important particular of accu- 
sation, before an assembly of the States General, to whom an 
ultimate appeal must be made in all matters of church as well 
as of state. Whatever other allegations his opponents have 
made, or can make against him, I presume that of being wanting 
in shrewdness and foresight never has been, and never will be 
one. He plainly outgeneraled all his competitors, and enlisted 
a large majority of the civil power on his side. 

It appears, however, that Arminius was not assailed in synods 
only. There was put in circulation, in a kind of private way, a 
paper or papers, containing thirty one charges of error, i.e. er- 
ror with respect to thirty one points in theology. ‘To these he 
at length made a public reply, denying many of them wholly ; 
explaining others ; and avowing his sentiments in regard to most 
of them. From these avowals, I beg the liberty of making a 
few extracts, which will explain more fully the opinions of this 
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writer, on some points which the preceding extracts leave un- 
touched. 

Among other accusations was the following ; viz. “ that he 
held, that to those, unto whom the gospel is preached, sufficient 
grace of the Holy Spirit is given, so that if they will, they are 
able to believe ; otherwise God does but mock men, in proffer- 
ing them salvation.” 

That he ever taught this, in the same words, or the like ones, 
he totally denies. He afterwards proceeds to shew what he 
does hold. What is meant by giving sufficient grace? It is 
known that there is habitual grace (gratiam habitualem), and 
the grace of assistance (assistentiae). Now the phrase sufficient 
grace may be construed as meaning, that all to whom the gos- 
pel is preached, have habitual grace infused into them, which 
renders them qualified (aptos) to yield faith to the gospel ; which 
sense I disapprove. For whatever is said of their sufficiency, 
I think should be ascribed to the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
by which he aids the preaching of the gospel, as the instrument 
by which he is wont to operate on the minds of men. But this 
assistance of the Holy Spirit may easily be explained, and suf- 
ficiency ascribed to it; so that Pelagianism may be shunned, at 
a great distance. 

* As to the expression, ‘ They can believe, through that suf- 
ficient grace, if they will ;? these words, in this crude form, may 
be made to convey the very worst sense, and one which by no 
means accords with the Scriptures; just as if, when ability is 
once given, the Holy Spirit and divine grace remain inactive, 
waiting to see whether man will rightly use this ability and be- 
lieve in the gospel. Whereas he who would think and speak 
correctly respecting this matter, must necessarily assign to grace 
its own part, and this the principal one, in persuading the will so 
that it shall assent to those things which are preached. 

“This explanation will easily free me from the suspicion of 
heresy on this point.” p. 145. | 

The amount of these views seems to be, that Arminius never 
meant to assert, that habitual grace rendered men able or dis- 
posed to accept the offers of the gospel. In other words, what 
is sometimes called common grace, i.e. such influences of the 
Spirit, whatever they may be, as are bestowed habitually on all 
men who hear the gospel, these Arminius denies to be suffi- 
cient to engender faith, or to enable the sinner savingly to be- 
lieve. He affirms that the gratia assistentiae, grace specially 
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aiding, or (as we call it) special grace, is necessary in order to 
persuade the will to assent unto the gospel. He avows explicit- 
ly, that we must assign to this grace its own part, and this a prin- 
cipal one, in the matter of saving belief. And if there can be 
any doubt here as to his meaning, we have to look to his declar- 
ation respecting the free will of the sinner (p. 271 above), where 
he openly avows, that ‘man, in his fallen and sinful state, is 
able neither to think, will, nor do any thing truly good, but he 
must be regenerated and renewed of God, in Christ, by the Ho- 
ly Spirit, in his understanding, affections, or will, and all his fac- 
ulties, in order rightly to understand, regard, consider, will, and 
do that which is truly good.’ 

I do not see how it can be justly denied, that Arminius held 
the doctrine of total depravity, (as this expression is understood 
by all considerate and intelligent theologians of the present day,) 
and the doctrine of special grace, in the highest sense that words 
are capable of expressing, unless man is represented as a mere 
passive machine. It is doing manifest injustice to his memory, 
to tax him with a denial of these doctrines ; and equal injustice, 
to appeal to him as a patron and supporter of sentiments direct- 
ly opposed to these doctrines. ‘The envy or fear of a name, 
and the heat of party spirit, can never be an adequate apology 
for doing injustice to the dead, in order to gain interest among 
the living. Nor can a Christian sense of justice admit that it 
is pardonable, either to denounce a man for errors which he did 
not hold, or to appeal to him as the patron of sentiments which 
he rejected, (and this in order to render them more popular and 
gratetul,) when the means of correction are at hand, and noth- 
ing is wanting but a little diligence to use them. Whatever 
were the faults or virtues of Arminius, neither the one nor the 
other consisted in his rejecting the doctrine of the entire depra- 
vity of the unregenerate man, or of the special influences of the 
Spirit of God ; for it is clear as the light, that he did fully re- 
cognize the truth of both these doctrines. 

1 am apprehensive that neither his opposers nor his friends 
will be satisfied with this representation ; for both, in some re- 
spects which may easily be conjectured, will be disappointed. 
The pen of historic justice, however, must not be guided by the 
wishes of those who may read, but by the evidence which lies 
before it. This evidence I have produced ; and every man of 
candour may now judge for himself. 

Clearly as the opinion of Arminius is expressed in the above 
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extracts, so clearly that we are not at liberty to doubt what his 
opinion was, unless we can shew that he has made a false state- 
ment, yet he had such views of the state of the sinner, when la- 
bouring under that conviction of mind which usually precedes 
the regeneration of the heart, as do not agree with the specula- 
tive opinions of many excellent men at the present day. The 
point is both a delicate and an interesting one ; and therefore it 
is expedient to give his own words. 

The anonymous paper that had been put in circulation, and 
contained the thirty one articles of accusation mentioned above, 
charged him, among other things, with holding that “ the works 
of the unregenerate may be pleasing to God, and may be an im- 
pulsive cause or occasion, on account of which God is moved to 
confer saving grace upon them.” 

In respect to this allegation he says: “The word unregene- 
rate may be understood in a two-fold sense. (1) It denotes those 
who have not experienced any influence of the Spirit, either re- 
generating them, or tending to or preparing for regeneration. 
(2) It signifies those who are in the state of being born again, 
and experience the influence of the Holy Spirit, pertaining ei- 
ther to that which is preparatory to regeneration, or to regenera- 
tion itself; although the final act itself of regeneration is not yet 
completed. I have reference to such persons, as are led to ac- 
knowledge their sins, to grieve for them, to desire deliverance 
from them, and to seek after the Deliverer who has been re- 
vealed ; although they are not yet the actual subjects of that in- 
fluence of the Spirit, by which the flesh or the old man is morti- 
fied, and the new man, formed for a new life, is able to do good 
works. 

«In the next place I remark, that a thing may be pleasing to 
God, either as an initial action pertaining to the commencement 
of conversion ; or as a work complete as to its very essence, 
and performed by one truly converted and born again. Thus 
confession of sin is pleasing to God, in which one acknowledges 
that he is stupid, blind, and poor, and therefore would betake 
himself to Christ that he may procure ointment for his eyes and 
garments for himself. So also, works which proceed from warm 
affection, are pleasing to God. Calvin himself appears to dis- 
tinguish between the initial and filial fear of God ; and so does 
Beza, who holds that grief and sorrow for sin belong not to the 
essential part of regeneration, but to the preparatory one ; while 
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he places the essence of regeneration itself in the mortification 
[of sin,] and in the vivification [of holiness]. 

“In the third place I remark, that the occasion or impulsive 
cause by which God is moved, may be variously understood. 
It will be sufficient for my purpose, if I appeal to two passages 
of Scripture, from a comparison of which a distinction may be 
made out which is agreeable to, and sufficient for, my present 
purpose. In Matt. 18: 32 the king says, “I have forgiven thee 
the whole debt, because thou didst ask me.” In Gen. 22: 16, 
17, God says to Abraham, “ Since thou hast done this thing, 
and hast not spared thy son, thine only son, | will greatly bless 
thee.” If any one does not see in these, first an impulsive 
cause, and secondly one of complacency, it must be because he is 
blind as to the Scriptures. 

“In the fourth place, saving grace is conferred in different 
measures or ways; it may be the first grace, or the second; it 
may be antecedent, or subsequent ; it may be operating, or co- 
operating ; it may be knocking and opening, or actually enter- 
ing. Now unless one properly distinguishes all these things, 
and uses his language accordingly, he must necessarily infringe 
upon others, whose sentiments he does not well understand, or 
he must make them offenders. If any one will duly consider 
these things, he will find that the accusation or allegation in 
question, when understood in one sense, is agreeable to the 
Scriptures ; but in another sense, it is widely diverse from them. 

“Let the word unregenerate be understood as designating 
one in whom the work of regeneration is begun but not com- 
pleted; let that which is pleasing when completed, be consider- 
ed as agreeable when it is commenced ; let impulsive be defin- 
ed as that which tends to the final obtaining of a thing; and 
finally, let saving grace be considered as secondary, subsequent, 
co-operative, and actually entering [the sinners heart]; then, 
evidently we may say with propriety, that earnest sorrow for sin 
is pleasing to God in such a sense, that, from his abounding 
compassion, he is moved by it to bestow grace on sinful man.” 
pp- 158, 159. 

It would seem, from this representation, that the sinner who 
is awakened to a sense of his lost condition, may, as Arminius 
viewed it, be the subject of real sorrow for sin, and have a deep, 
or at least a true sense of his spiritual wants, and of the necessi- 
ty of betaking himself to Christ in order that they may be sup- 
plied ; and all this, short of actual regeneration. ‘This seems 
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at first view to be repugnant to his opinions about the natural, un- 
regenerate man, which have been stated above, and also to the 
statement of Arminius with regard to special grace. But the 
contradiction is merely in appearance. Arminius does not deny 
that the sinner’s conviction and sorrow for sin, are the work of 
the Spirit ; he recognizes it as the initial work of the Spirit, 
but not as the essential and completing one. Of course, he does 
not contradict his views of the natural man, as he is in himself. 
The mistake, if there be any, lies in his definition of regenera- 
tion. He appeals to Beza in order to confirm this, and avers 
that Beza held grief and sorrow for sin not to be regeneration, 
but only a preparation for it. ‘The mortification of the sinful prin- 
ciple, and the vivification of the holy one, Beza makes to be re- 
generation. And as Arminius had himself been a pupil and an 
ardent admirer of Beza, we can hardly distrust the correctness 
of this statement. 

Now, at the present day, we are accustomed (rightly as I 
must believe) to think, that real grief and sorrow for sin come 
only from a heart truly penitent, and therefore truly regenerate. 
There may be much terror on account of sin, much legal fear, 
much “ sorrow of the world which worketh death,” without any 
real evangelical contrition. The error of Arminius, then, if it 
be one, lies merely in mistaking the definition of regeneration, 
or in a want of right views as to the place of its commencement, 
if I may be permitted so to speak. He makes a gradual work, 
partly legal and partly evangelical, all of which together makes 
up an initia] and final work-of the Spirit, or the whole compass 
of the operation by divine grace. After all, the essential act of 
regeneration itself, the final one, the gratia mre effictens, in- 
grediens, he does not state to be gradual. It is the preparatory, 
not the final part, which in his view is gradual. 

We may differ from him, then, and from Beza, (if Arminius 
has correctly stated his opinion,) as to the point where the actu- 
al renovation itself of the heart begins. But we need not, on 
this account, accuse either of them as being heterodox on this 
point, so long as they ascribe both the initial and final process to 
divine grace, and maintain that the sinner of himself is “ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” 

In regard, moreover, to what Arminius calls the initial or pre- 
paratory part of the work of regeneration, he certainly does not 
stand alone here. If this be heretical, then others, whose repu- 
tation for high orthodoxy has never been called in question, are 
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also heretical on the same point. ‘Thus in confirmation of the 
statement of Arminius respecting Beza, I find that this author 
in commenting on John 3: 6, That which ts born of the flesh ts 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, says, when 
explaining the nature of the spiritual birth, in distinction from 
our natural one, ‘ that the Spirit of God does not impart himself 
to the regenerate substantially, i. e. by infusing into them a part 
of his own essence, or by an abscission of himself in part, and 
communicating this part to those who are created anew; nor 
does he create a new substance in the place of the old one which 
belonged to the natural man ; he only renews the image of God 
in them, removing by his power their former state of pollution, 
and bestowing on them a disposition to purity ; which is a work 
so great and distinguished, that those who are transformed in 
such a manner as to their moral qualities, may with propriety be 
called regenerate, that is, born again, yea, they seem as it were 
to be created anew, by existing in a new state.’ 

But this great work is not begun and completed at once, ac- 
cording to the views of Beza. So he explains himself: ‘ Hoc 
autem sENsiM quidem [Spiritus] efficit ; et primum in anima, 
cujus intellectum vera luce illustrare, et voluntatem et caeteros 
affectus ad bonum volendum et praestandum praeparare inct- 
pit ;” that is, ‘ the Holy Spirit gkapvua.ty accomplishes the work 
of regeneration ; he begins by imparting light to the understand- 
ing ; and thus he prepares the way for the will and other affec- 
tions to be inclined to that which is good.’ 

How this differs, in any material circumstance, from the state- 
ment and views of Arminius, | am not able to perceive. Nei- 
ther of them maintains, that the essential act itself of regenerating, 
is gradual. Both aver that there is a preparatory work which is 
gradual, (hoc sensim efficit,) so that one may affirm that Beza 
and Arminius both held the work of regeneration to be gradual, 
when considered as a whole, i. e. as embracing the initial or 
preparatory work ; but neither avers this, as to the act itself 
of creating the soul anew, or of regenerating it in the high- 
est and truly efficient sense. 

Nor do these writers stand alone. Dr Owen, the coryphae- 
us of the English Calvinists, in his great work on the Spirit, 
says, that “Ordinarily there are certain previous and prepar- 
atory workings in and upon the souls of men, that are ante- 
cedent and dispositive unto regeneration.” Vol. I. p. 362.— 
“ This,” he goes on to say, ‘is, for the substance of it, the po- 
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sition of the divines of the church of England at the Synod of 
Dort. . . . 1 mention this, that those by whom these things are 
despised, may a little consider whose ashes they trample on 
and scorn.” He then goes on to aver, that what he says re- 
specting this preparatory work, has respect only to adults ; and 
that “ the disposition (preparatory and dispositive) is only ma- 
terially so, but not such as contains grace of the same nature 
as in regeneration itself.” 

But what is a material disposition to regeneration? Let the 
author explain himself. “It is one which disposeth, and in 
some way maketh a subject fit, for the reception of that which 
shall be communicated, added, or infused into it as its form.” 
By form here, I suppose the writer to mean, what was meant 
by the metaphysical schools of his day. Form, in one sense of 
the word, means a mould. Now as melted metal poured into a 
mould, receives a particular form and shape ; so infusion into a 
thing as a form, borrows its meaning from this. ‘The mould 
(so to speak) ‘of the soul is, in Dr Owen’s view, first to be fash- 
ioned, shaped materialiter, i.e. as to its own natural ingredients 
or component parts, before the Spirit of God can be infused 
into it. 

He proceeds to explain his idea. ‘So wood by dryness and 
a due composure, is made ready and fit to admit of firing or 
continual fire.” Such then is the preparatory work of re- 
generation, in Dr Owen’s view. He distinguishes between this 
so called material disposition and a formal disposition of the 
soul. The latter is an axagyy of essential regenerating grace ; 
(formal here meaning essential, i.e. pertaining, according to the 
old metaphysics, to essential form ;) it is “‘ where one degree of 
the same kind, disposeth the subject unto farther degrees of it ; 
as the morning light, which is of the same kind, di the 
air to the reception of the full light of the sun.” This formal 
disposition he excludes from the pee work ; and exact- 
ly the same thing do Arminius and Beza. 

Dr. Owen proceeds still further to unfold his idea of the new 
birth. “In natural generation,” says he, “there are sundry dis- 
positions of the matter, before the form [essence] is introduced. 
So the body of Adam was formed, before the rational soul was 
breathed into it; and Ezekiel’s bones came together with a 
noise and shaking, before the breath of life entered into them.” 

. 363. 
: Hear him in another subsequent passage : “ There are some 
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things required of us in the way of duty, IN ORDER UNTO OUR 
REGENERATION, which are so in the power of our own natu- 
ral abilities, as that nothing but corrupt prejudices and stub- 
bornness in sinning, doth keep or hinder men from the perform - 
ance of them.” ‘These things he states to be, (1) ‘“ Outward at- 
tendance on the dispensation of God’s word ; (2) A diligent in- 
tention [attention] of mind in attending on the means of grace.” 
“ These things,” says he again, “ are required of us tn order un- 
to our regeneration.” pp. 364, 365. He goes on to state, 
that these will not of themselves regenerate us, “ without an es- 
pecial, effectual, internal work of the Holy Spirit on the soul ;” 
but that God does “ ordinarily, in the effectual dispensation of 
his grace, meet with them who attend diligently to the outward 
administration of the means of it.” 

Beside these preparatory steps towards regeneration, Dr 
Owen avers that there are other and more important ones. 
“There are certain spiritual effects, wrought in and upon the 
souls of men, whereof the word is the instrument ;” viz. (1) Il- 
lumination. (2) Conviction. (3) Reformation. “ The first of 
these respects the mind only ; the second, the mind, conscience 
and affections ; the third, the life and conversation.” p. 366. Un- 
der the head which treats of illumination, he declares, that 
“ there is an illumination [of the unregenerate,] which is an es- 
pecial effect of the Holy Ghost, by the word, on the minds of 
men ;” and this he endeavours to establish, by declaring that 
‘such an illumination adds perspicuity to the understanding ; 
greater assent of mind to things revealed ; some kind of sudden 
joy ; and sometimes it adds gifts to all the rest.” He concludes 
this head, by saying that such illumination is not regeneration, 
but “a third degree a illumination] is required thereunto.” 
The second degree has brought the subject of it out of a purely 
natural state, and placed him on a kind of intermediate ground. 
A third degree perfects the work. And this second degree, 
“in the order of nature, is previous to a full and real conversion 
to God, and is materially [in the sense before explained] pre- 
paratory and dispositive thereunto.” 

Under the head of conviction, he states, that “ it is anteceda- 
neous unto real conversion to God;” it consists “ in sorrow or 
grief for sin committed, because past or irrecoverable ;” also 
“in humiliation for sin, which is the exercise or working of sor- 
row and fear in outward acts of confession, fasting, praying, and 
the like.” pp. 368, 369. 
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To all these he adds, that “ the soul is filled with thoughts, 
desires, inquiries, and contrivances about a deliverance out of 
that state and condition wherein it is ;” and that “a great refor- 
mation of life, and change in affections, doth ensue hereon.” 

“ All these,” he next avers, “ may be wrought in the minds 
of men by the dispensation of the word, and yet the work of re- 
generation never be perfected in them.” Moreover, “ ‘These 
things are good in themselves, and fruits of the kindness of God 
towards us” (p. 370) ; “they are the effects of the power of the 
Spirit of God.” p. 372. 

An objection then presents itself to the mind of this distin- 
guished theologian. ‘How can the Holy Spirit be the author 
of a work, which is ineffectual and imperfect upon the hearts of 
men? ‘To this he answers, (1) In most persons real conversion 
follows this work ; and “ their preparatory actings make way for 
the introduction of the new spiritual life into the soul.” (2) 
Their failure is owing to the sinner’s extreme wickedness ; for 
“even common illumination and conviction of sin have, in their 
own nature, a tendency unto sincere conversion.” It is “ wil- 
fulness and stubbornness in those enlightened and convicted,” 
which defeat the end to be attained. “ They faint not for want 
OF STRENGTH to proceed; BUT BY A FREE ACT OF THEIR OWN 
wits, they refuse the grace which is further tendered unto 
them in the gospel. This will, and its actual resistency unto 
the work of the Spirit, God is pleased in some way to take 
away... but the sin of men, and their guilt, is in it, where it 
is continued ; for no more is required hereunto, [i. e. to consti- 
tute sin or guilt,] but that it be voluntary; 17 1s WILL, AND NOT 
POWER, THAT GIVES RECTITUDE OR OBLIQUITY UNTO MORAL 
ACTIONS.” pp. 373, 374. 

So speak the unbiassed feelings of every man on earth, re- 
specting the moral nature of sin, when he forgets system, and 
comes to vindicate God and the work of his Spirit, as Dr Owen 
does here. It is “ not want of strength,” says this excellent man 
and divine, “ but a free act of the sinner’s own will” which 
makes him come short of the grace of life. How little Dr 
Owen, on some occasions, remembered such explicit declara- 
tions as these, when he was urging the doctrine of human inabil- 
ity and depravity against the Semipelagians of his day, any one 
may see who will take the trouble to compare his works. But 
I return to my immediate purpose. 

Dr Owen does not even stop with the preparatory work of 
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regeneration, where I have left him. He goes on quite beyond 
Arminius himself; for in speaking of his ‘ preparatory and dis- 
positive work,’ he says: “ These operations of the Holy Spirit 
are, in their Own nature, GOOD AND HOLY ; illumination is so; 
so is conviction ; so is sorrow for sin ; with a subsequent change 
of affections and amendment of life.”. p. 374. 

Arminius contented himself with averring merely, that these 
things in the convicted sinner were pleasing to God, because 
they are dispositive towards regeneration, i. e. constitute an ini- 
tial state of preparation for that work. But Dr Owen does not 
scruple to say, that these very same things are “ good and holy.” 
Both acknowledge that they proceed solely from the influence of 
the Spirit; so that here is no room for making any distinction. 
If then Arminius was an 4rminian in regard to this whole mat- 
ter, Beza was one equally decided, and Dr Owen was greatly 
advanced beyond either, in the same heresy. So easy it is, 
where history and facts are not consulted, and prejudice and 
popular clamour are followed, to put down one man for heresy, 
and cry up another for orthodoxy, when, if both are sifted to the 
bottom, it will be found, that they are substantially agreed on the 
very points where they are affirmed widely to differ. 

The right or wrong of Arminius, or Beza, or Owen, is not 
what I am labouring to prove or disprove. This is not my pre- 
sent business. But to do historical justice to the parties con- 
cerned, by shewing what their opinions really were, and what 
justice or injustice has been done them by subsequent ages, will 
be regarded as highly proper, by every candid and discerning 
man. 

My apology for dwelling so long on these points, is, the inte- 
rest which they claim, at present, in our religious community. 
Every man who wishes to know “ what he speaketh and where- 
of he affirmeth,” will be glad to have facts placed before him; 
and then he can judge for himself. 

I do not refrain from giving any opinion on the correctness of 
the sentiments above cited, because I have none ; but because, 
as I have already remarked, it would here be out of place. I 
say, only in a word, that to some of the things aimed at by these 
distinguished writers, I can give my hearty assent ; to some oth- 
ers, | cannot; and to the mode of representation in general, I 
feel many objections which do not seem to me capable of being 
removed. 

I nero to another topic of great interest, and respecting 
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which I have yet exhibited no very explicit declarations of Ar- 
minius; I mean the sin and fall of our first parents, In his the- 
sis respecting this, he ascribes their first sin to their own free 
will, and to Satan, as concurrent causes of it. As to its effect 
on their posterity, he uses the following language. 

“This whole sin is not peculiar to our first parents, but is 
common to the whole race of their posterity ; who, at the time 
when they sinned, were in their loins, and afterwards descended 
by natural generation from them. For all sinned in Adam, 
Rom. v. Whatever punishment, therefore, was inflicted on our 
first parents, has gone down through, and still rests on, all their 
posterity ; so that all are children of wrath by nature (Eph. 3: 
3), being obnoxious to condemnation, to death temporal and 
eternal, and to a destitution of original righteousness and holi- 
ness. To these evils they will remain eternally subject, unless 
they are delivered from them by Jesus Christ ; to whom be glo- 
ry for ever.” p. 243. 

To the same purpose Arminius speaks, in another thesis re- 
specting the effects of the sin committed by our first parents. 
“If they transgressed, their posterity were to be deprived of such 
blessings as they enjoyed, [viz. the favour and grace of God,] 
and were to become obnoxious to the opposite evils. Hence it 
comes, that all men who are their natural descendants, have be- 
come obnoxious to eternal and temporal death, and are destitute 
of original righteousness ; which penalty is usually called, a loss 
of the divine image, and original sin.” p. 378. 

If President Edwards, who endeavours to prove the physical 
and metaphysical unity of all men with Adam and Eve, was suf- 
ficiently strenuous on the doctrine of original sin and imputation 
of sin; then is Arminius to be regarded in the same light as to 
this point ; inasmuch as he maintains the absolute physical unity 
of all men with Adam, and that the same sentence of death, 
temporal and eternal, has come upon all, because they did thus 
partake of Adam’s sin. So says the Westminster Catechism, 
moreover : * Who sinned 1n him, and fell with him, in his first 
transgression.” I have met with no orthodoxy of a higher type 
than that of Arminius, on this much contested point. 

My readers will doubtless be curious to inquire, whether Ar- 
minius has given us still more particular views, in respect to the 
heredit epravity which we derive from Adam. In his thesis 
on actual sins, he has touched this point. He is speaking of the 
cause of our sinning, when he says: “ The efficient cause of all 
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actual sins, is man’s free will. The causa ngonyovuern, prece- 
dent cause, is our original inclination to that which is contrary to 
the divine law, which [inclination] we contracted by natural gen- 
eration from our first parents. The cause mpoxatragarexac, the 
predisposing causes [of sin], are the objects and occasions which 
solicit to sin.” p. 245. 

In his thesis respecting the free will and ability of men, he 
represents the unregenerate man as ‘ impotent in his will with re- 
spect to good ; as mangled, wounded, infirm, bowed down, beat 
down, taken captive, undone, lost ; his ability not only weaken- 
ed and inefficacious, without the assistance of divine grace, but 
as amounting to nothing at all without such grace ; for, adds he, 
Christ has said, Without me ye can do nothing. ‘The mind of 
man, in his natural state, he declares to be darkened, and inca- 
pable of understanding the things of the Spirit. With this is as- 
sociated the perverseness of the heart and affections, so that the 
sinner hates what is truly good, and loves and pursues what is 
evil. The carnal mind is enmity against God, is not subject to 
his law, neither indeed can be. The heart is deceitful, per- 
verse, uncircumcised, hard, and stony; its imagination is only 
evil, from youth.’ 

‘His impotence as to all that is good, corresponds to his 
blindness of mind and perversity of heart. An evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit. He is not subject to the law of God, 
neither can he be so. He is altogether dead in sin. Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; the Son only can 
make us free; “ it follows, therefore, that our will, since the 
first offence of Adam, is not free to good, unless it is made free 
by the Son.” pp. 263, 264. 

It were easy to make other extracts; but I desist, through 
fear of wearying my readers. Enough surely has been extract- 
ed, to shew what Arminius thought upon all the controvert- 
ed points of theology in his day. In common with his country- 
men in general, he had a full belief in the divine inspiration, the 
entire sufficiency, and the paramount authority of the Scriptures; 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, as held by the Council of Nice 
and the Athanasian fathers ; in the vicarious sacrifice and atone- 
ment of Christ; in justification by grace alone through faith in 
Christ ; in regeneration by the special and supernatural influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit ; and in a word, in the doctrines at large 
contained in the usual systems of divinity which the times then 
afforded. His belief respecting original sin, the corruption of 
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human nature, hereditary depravity, federal relation to Adam, 
and every thing connected with these topics, appears to have 
been of the very strongest and fullest kind. Who has gone far- 
ther than the above extracts present him as going? If he halts 
about some ‘quasi good works” of the sinner under legal con- 
viction, he does this only in company with other orthodox men 
of the most strenuous sort. On the subject of falling away from 
grace, he has doubts; and these arise from such passages as 
those in Ezek. xvim. Heb. vi. x. and 2 Pet. u. But he 
gives no positive opinion on this point. On the doctrine of de- 
crees only, does he appear to have been at open war with some 
of his brethren, especially with Gomar his colleague. ‘That he 
was wrong here in some respects; that he reasoned about the 
decrees of God, as he would about cause and effect in the natu- 
ral world, and so made out to himself a fatality in the scheme 
of his opponents ; does not seem to me to admit of much doubt. 
But then, if he represents the views of his opponents correctly, 
was there not something excessive in their mode of stating them ? 
When it is averred, that ‘God predestinated men to eternal life or 
death, not only without all respect to character, but even without re- 
spect to them as created beings, i. e. as brought into existence ;’ 
we are ready to ask, How can the human mind, which believes 
in an omniscient God, “who sees all things from the beginning 
to the end,” ever suppose it possible, that the whole of every 
man’s character must not eternally have been always present to 
the Divine Mind? If so, then we almost necessarily inquire, 
How could God decree any thing, wholly irrespective of this 
character? Has he not decreed that voluntary transgressors 
shall be punished with death? Has he decreed, that any others 
shall be so punished? 

After the contest had proceeded for a while, it came to pass, 
as we may very naturally suppose, that neither Arminius nor his 
opponents were in a state for dispassionate consideration of the 
subject of it. With the former, nearly all decree was fatality, 
except some conditional determinations of a general nature, sus- 
pended on man’s conduct. With the latter, stet pro ratione vo- 
luntas, was too much the order of the day. God could not have 
regard to any thing but to himself alone, either in his judge- 
ments or in his mercies. 

Such is the tendency and end of bitter and heated dispute. 
If it does not find heretics, it is wont to make them. Discussion 
is always good ; dispute almost always eyil. 
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It is easy to perceive, as Arminius has more than once inti- 
mated in his declaration, that the subject of predestination or di- 
vine decrees, was the centre and substance of all his controversy 
with his antagonists. ‘That he doubted whether some might not 
fall from regenerating grace, and held that saving grace was not 
always irresistible, connected itself, perhaps unconsciously in his 
own mind, yet clearly and plainly, with his doubts about the ab- 
solute decree of election and reprobation. If this were absolute, 
in the sense in which he supposed his antagonists to maintain it, 
then of course falling away from saving grace, or resistance to it, 
must be really out of question. But inasmuch as he reject- 
ed the idea of an absolute, i. e. an irrespective or unconditional 
decree, so he would naturally be led to believe, that the lapse of 
the regenerate, and their power to resist the influences of the 
Spirit, were possible, and perhaps probable. 

In carefully reviewing his sentiments, it is difficult to see what 
there is in them that is really opposed to the general tenor of our 
Westminster Catechism ; unless it be, the simple points just sug- 
gested. On one of these, viz. falling from grace, it will be remem- 
bered that Arminius himself did not express an opinion. He 
doubted respecting it. The substance then of his positive heresy, 
if it be such, was that he denied the decretum absolutum, main- 
tained by Calvin, Beza, Gomar, and others of that and sueceed- 
ing times, and that he did not believe grace to be irresistible. 

The point of difficulty in the mind of Arminius here was, that 
this view of the divine decrees made God the author of sin, and 
took away the free agency and accountability of men. On the 
other hand, his antagonists most solemnly averred, that they did 
not in any manner teach, nor did they at all believe, that God was 
the author of sin, or that man’s liberty was taken away by the di- 
vine decrees. So say the synod of Dort in Cap. Doctrine I. 15. 
p- 281 of the Acta: “Decretum reprobationis: . ... Deum 
neutiquam peccati authorem, quod cogitatu blasphemum est, 
sed tremendum, irreprehensibilem, et justum judicem ac vindi- 
cem constituit.” Calvin, Beza, and even Gomar himself, have 
often made the like declarations. Mosheim has laboured, in his 
long preface to Hales’ Epistles, which contain the history of the 
synod of Dort, to shew that these declarations are not worthy of 
credit, and that it is impossible for the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches to unite together, until the doctrine of decretum absolu- 
tum is renounced, which makes God, as he says, the author of 
sin, and is nothing less than blasphemy; thus being himself 
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guilty of the very excess and violence of which he complains in 
the contra-remonstrants, viz. charging on them blasphemy by his 
own construction of their opinions, a blasphemy which they ut- 
terly renounce with horror and indignation. In like manner Ar- 
minius insisted, that the reasoning of his antagonists led inevitably 
to such a conclusion ; and that they were inconsistent in deny- 
ing the conclusion, while they held the premises. 

If now analogies from natural causes and effects, as we see 
them developed in the physical world, are to be applied to met- 
aphysical subjects of this nature, then the consequences which 
Arminius deduced from the opinions of his antagonists may be 
correct. A physical necessity admits of no strictly voluntary 
agency. But in applying such an analogy, Arminius committed 
a great mistake; one, however, which has been repeated from 
that time to this, without any intermission ; and for aught that I 
can see, always will be committed, until men learn to reason 
better than to apply physical analogies to spiritual things. 

The manifest object of Calvin, Beza, and others, in main- 
taining the doctrine of decretum absolutum, seems to me to be 
to stain the pride of human glory, and to ascribe in the high- 
est possible sense all our blessings to the mere good pleasure 
and mercy of God, and none of them to our own merit. 
The spirit of the times led to this. ‘The Romish church not 
only held to the merit of good works, but even to works of 
supererogation, by which one could lay up in store for others as 
well as himself. ‘The reformers saw the fatal delusion and er- 
ror of such doctrines, and they were naturally led to an oppo- 
site extreme. ‘They maintained, by the doctrine of decretum 
absolutum, not only that we had no merit of our own in the 
work of salvation, but that God did not even take it into ac- 
count whether we believed, in determining to save us. In 
order to make his decree as irrespective as possible, they ad- 
vanced still farther, and declared, that God did not even regard 
us as created beings, in determining that he would save us. In- 
dependent of all character or of all development, antecedent to 
any contemplation of us as actually existing, and only in and of 
himself, he determined to create some to life, and others to 
death, in order to display his goodness on the one hand, and his 
justice on the other. Thus all is of grace ; and our election in 
Christ is only the result of the previous decree, and not with 
any reference to what we are or may be. 

ith all this, the free will of the sinner and the saint, and the 
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accountability of both were allowed; whether consistently or 
not, has been long disputed, and will long continue to be. 
There is no end of reasoning upon these subjects, until men will 
define more, and assert less. How easy to lose one’s self in 
such a theme! How easy to ask questions, also, which the ad- 
vocates of the decretum absolutum find it difficult to answer 
without great embarrassment! ‘Their opponents have often ask- 
ed: ‘Is God omniscient and immutable? Did he from eternity 
know the whole character of every individual, whom he intend- 
ed to create? Is man made in his image, and in reality a free 
agent? Was it not a part of his decree, that man should freely 
receive or reject the gospel? Was it a part of his decree, that 
any should be saved, except such as did freely receive it? And 
if God has always been omniscient and immutable, and the 
whole character of every individual has always been before him, 
how is it that the decree was made respecting him, without any 
reference to his whole character ” 

These and the like questions are met, on the other hand, by 
others of a different tenor, viz. ‘ Whether God could know with 
certainty all events, actions, etc. unless he had decreed them? 
Whether if decreed, they must not be absolutely certain? 
Whether God has a plan of his own, which he will fully accom- 
plish, and which his creatures cannot disappoint ? Whether he 
did not choose the elect in Christ Jesus, before the world began, 
and of his own free will? Other questions of a similar nature 
might be multiplied almost without end. 

But when all such questions are urged, is the controversy 
brought any nearer to a termination? Not at all. Both sides 
are equally confident, and equally able to argue without end. 
From what does this result? From two things, [ answer; the 
first, that men do not define what they mean, in many essential 
respects; the second, that they go on beyond the boundaries of 
human knowledge, and make propositions about that respecting 
which they neither know nor can know any thing. 

Whon ow can enter into the secret reasons of God’s decrees ? 
Has he revealed them? The very statement of the subject con- 
tradicts this. How then are we to know them? We do not, 
and we cannot. If my brother, then, thinks it competent for 
him to make affirmations about them, from which I think it 
more prudent to refrain, why should he judge me? Or why 
should I condemn him, if I see that he is not actuated by a spi- 
rit of presumption, but of inquiry, and of zeal for the honour of 
divine grace ? 
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That God does not regenerate men by his Spirit, because 
they have any merit of their own, must be clear. He meets 
them in a state of enmity; he “ quickens them when they are 
dead»in trespasses and sins.” All boasting is forever excluded ; 
from the foundation to the top-stone, all is of grace. That 
God has a plan of government and salvation; that he had defi- 
nite purposes in view when he made the world, and that he will 
accomplish them all ; that we live and move and have our being 
in him; that his special grace begins, continues, and completes 
the work of salvation; must be true, and must be clear to the 
enlightened and humble mind, whatever objections may be rais- 
ed against these truths. All this Arminius seems to have 
fully believed. Why may we not content ourselves with this, 
without endeavouring to urge our speculations further? If any 
one thinks he can determine what was or was not the secret 
ground or reason of God’s decrees, and finds satisfaction in 
such speculations, we need not zealously attack him, and accuse 
him of making God the author of sin, if we see that he acts like 
a pious and humble man, and abhors such a consequence of his 
doctrine, and denies that it follows from it. And if, on the oth- 
er hand, any one thinks it more safe to stop short as to such in- 
quiries, and to exclude them as evidently leading on to what lies 
beyond the bounds of human knowledge, let him not be pro- 
scribed. When he denies that God is omniscient, that he reigns 
with universal sway, that he will accomplish all his glorious pur- 
poses, that he will make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
bring good even out of evil; then it is time to deal seriously 
with him as an erring brother, and to admonish him that he is 
forsaking principles which are fundamental in our holy religion. 

The synod of Dort itself contained Sublapsarians as well as 
Supralapsarians. So did the churches of Holland; so may 
ours. I do not sce how it can be shown that the secret grounds 
of God’s decrees are open or revealed to us, which they must 
be, if we can determine of what nature they are; and if not, 
men may be pious, who do not think that these grounds are re- 
vealed, and who, while they believe that salvation is all of grace, 
do not think it necessary, in order to maintain this, that they 
should also maintain some of the propositions of Gomar and his 
friends. 

An impartial observer, however, while he sees much to con- 
demn in the severity and violence of the times, in the days of 
Arminius, will not, after the views given above, attribute it all to 
the party of the contra-remonstrants. It is evident, as has been 
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already remarked, that Arminius was desirous of enlisting the 
civil government on his side, and that he took great pains to do 
this. It is plain that he made his appeal to popular prejudice 
against the doctrine of divine decrees; and that he meant to 
impress it on the minds of the churches, that those who held 
to this doctrine made God the author of sin. Ardent, aspiring, 
tenax propositi, bent upon victory, fully satisfied that himself was 
in the right and his opponents in the wrong, it was not sufficient 
for him in a modest and peaceful way to hold his own senti- 
ments, without publicly contending for them, and as publicly 
calling in question those who opposed them. ‘That in all this 
he was conscientious, J feel compelled to believe, if I regard 
either the tenor of his life, or his own.solemn declarations. He 
believed himself to be contending for truth, and not for victory. 
That he mistook himself in part, I can hardly avoid supposing. 
Men of such a temperament as his, and who withal are furnish- 
ed with such gifts and acquisitions, when they are suspected and 
privily called in question and defamed, are not wont to pursue 
their way with an even tenor, and to turn neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. ‘They look down with indignation on the 
attempt to rob them of their fame and influence, (for so they are 
very apt to construe all detraction,) and this rouses them to put 
forth all their strength to carry those points in regard to which 
they have been accused, and to make them popular instead of 
odious. Pride has something to do with all this. ‘They are 
loth to be called in question, and judged, and condemned by 
men whom they regard perhaps as inferiors, and who, to their 
certain knowledge, have investigated much less than themselves. 
In a word, take the whole together, and one may easily see, that 
Arminius did, in all probability, overrate his own conscientious- 
ness in the matter of his dispute, and that in not a few instances, 
while he thought himself to be doing God service, he was either 
defending himself, or contending for victory. 

His ardour and forwardness (I had almost said, his presump- 
tion) have already been the subject of remark, on p. 232 above. 
We have seen him teaching, and openly and warmly contending 
for, Ramus’ philosophy, in the face of Beza and the whole the- 
ological faculty at Geneva. At Basle too, we find that in the 
eyes of his friend Paraeus, he seemed too ardent and opinidatre. 
That he carried these traits of character forward into subsequent 
life, his whole course and history seem abundantly to testify. 

Let us hear an impartial observer, in respect to these mat- 
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ters; I mean Monsieur Bayle, who certainly will not be accused 
of bigotry. After noticing the many vexations and disquietudes 
which Arminius suffered, on the ground of his ardent disputes 
and controversies, Bayle exclaims: “ One cannot think on all 
this, without deploring the vanity of human things. We look 
on stupidity as a great misfortune. Parents, who have eyes 
sharp enough to discern that their children are blockheads, are 
greatly afflicted with it. ‘They are desirous of seeing them pos- 
sessed of a commanding genius, and high degrees of knowl- 
edge; and when they find such to be the case, they are over- 
joyed beyond all measure. But very often, this proves to be 
doing and wishing one knows not what. It had been a hundred 
times better for Arminius to have been born a stupid fellow, than 
to have had a fine genius ; for the glory of giving a name toa 
sect, which figures in the world and has produced many con- 
a men, is a poor compensation indeed for the real evils, 

e chagrins, the griefs, the torments, which he experienced dur- 
ing his life, which abridged his days, but which he never would 
have experienced, had he been born a dull fellow, or a simple- 
ton, or if he had been a mere dabbler in theology; in a word, 
one of those divines of whom the proverb says, “ They will nev- 
er occasion any heresies.” 

Bayle afterwards goes on to remark, that Arminius would 
have acted much more wisely, if he had kept his difficulties to 
himself about predestination. “ Did he find some hard things 
in it, he might have had comfort in adopting milder views for 
himself and his own particular use. He should have enjoyed 
this privilege in silence ; I mean, without attacking the rights of 
possession, since he could not do this, without exciting commo- 
tions in the church. Such a silence would have spared him 
many evils; and he would have done very well to remember the 
old fable : 


Sed tacitus pasci si posset corvus, haberet 
Plus dapis et rixae multo minus invidiaeque.”’ 


To the suggestion that ‘ Arminius would then have been sub- 
ject to the accusation of being a prevaricator, or a hypocrite,’ 
Bayle answers ; (1) ‘That Arminius himself did not regard the 
supposed error of his opponents as one of a capital nature ; and 
that the good to be done by publishing and defending his own 
particular views, would bear no comparison with the evil to uni- 
versities, families, and in short to the whole church and coun- 
try. Ina case where the salvation of souls is absolutely con- 
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cerned, he allows that duty would then call upon a minister of 
the gospel, at all events, to publish and defend the truth, and 
leave the issue to God.’ 

(2) ‘ Arminius himself, after all his softening down, and re- 
moving of difficulties, is obliged at last to come to the very 
same point from which Calvin sets out, viz. the limited nature 
of the human mind, and the incomprehensibility of God and his 
dealings.’ ‘Was it worth so much trouble then,” exclaims 
Bayle, “to contradict Calvin? What signifies so many scruples 
at the outset, when in the sequel Arminius betakes himself to the 
very same refuges? Why not begin with the same things to 
which he afterwards comes? Why dispute with an antagonist 
who will not let you off as victor, because you gain a little ad- 
vantage over him at first? One who contends in a race, is not 
crowned because he got the start at the beginning of it ; it is he 
who arrives at the goal first, who wins the prize. So it is not 
enough in controversies to parry the first thrusts; one must con- 
tinue to ward off, and to make home thrusts, until all is finished. 
The whole must be cleared up, to the very end. Now neither 
Arminius, nor the Molinists, nor the Socinians, are able to do 
this. 'The method of the Arminians is adapted only to obtain 
some small advantage at first, in what is merely a prelude to the 
combat, when one is wont to send out some ‘forlorn hope’ to 
reconnoitre ; but when they come to the battle in earnest, all 
these sects are obliged to retire, like others, behind the en- 
trenchments of incomprehensible mystery.” 

Thus M. Bayle. And although [ think I can discover in the 
tone of these remarks, a secret philosophic sneer at all dispute 
about religion, as an incomprehensible affair, yet the justice of 
his critique on the Arminian reasoning, is not the less on this 
account. It is plainly an important question between Arminius 
and Gomar, whether mystery begins a little further forward or 
further back. The substantial difficulty in regard to divine sove- 
reignty and human liberty, entire dependence and free agency, 
remains, after all, just the same, on the ground of both parties. 
The modus in which these are reconciled, is out of the reach of 
any religious party,.and equally beyond the reach of philoso- 
phy. Why then should any one party exult over another, be- 
cause it can raise difficulties respecting this modus, which the 
other cannot answer ? 

On the whole, it must be conceded that Arminius had rare 
talents to sustain the place of a leader of a party. He was 
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learned, eloquent, bold, ardent, fearless, persevering, and undis- 
mayed by partial defeat. If he was repulsed, and his forces 
scattered, and the enemy were retiring to celebrate their sup- 
posed final triumph, he would rally again, pursue his exulting 
foes, and attack them while crowned with the garlands of victo- 
- He was so thoroughly versed in the ancient fathers of the 
church, so acute in school logic, and familiar with the masters 
of it, and withal so much of an adept in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, that his declarations respecting these matters carried 
along with them a weight among the learned, which his antagon- 
ists could not well resist. ‘Then, when he appeared in public as 
a preacher, his great engagedness, the great remove at which he 
placed himself from the school theology, which was unintelligi- 
ble to the common people, and withal his sweet voice, his win- 
ning manner, and his seriousness and fervour, overcame all the 
prejudices that his opponents could raise against him, and made 
him the idol of his congregation at Amsterdam, and equally so 
of the students at Leyden. Not a little of the asperity of Go- 
mar’s opposition to him, sprung, in all probability, from this 
source. How can we bear, not only that another should ven- 
ture to differ from our own opinion, but that he should even 
make it and himself more popular than we can make our cause 
and ourselves? It is one of the hardest burdens to bear, that 
poor human nature ever takes upon itself. Nothing but mag- 
nanimity above the ordinary stamp, and even this sanctified by 
the grace of God, will enable a man meekly and patiently to 
sustain such a load. 

With all the superior advantages of person and talent which 
Arminius possessed, there was joined an expertness and dexteri- 
ty of management, which he had acquired by long personal ex- 
perience. When a child, he became an orphan. From the 
very dawn of his being, then, he was inured to struggle with dif- 
ficulties and trials. Early in life he went abroad, and began to 
contend with some of the first geniuses of the age, in regard to 
metaphysics and dialectics. In all the universities where he 
came, he was put forward as a leader and spokesman. Defa- 
mation attacked him on his outset in life. All these things gave 
him experience and dexterity ; and these, united with his talents 
and learning, his personal manners and appearance, his fervour 
and eloquence, fitted him in an extraordinary manner to gain 
— and influence, and to foil his adversaries in serious 
conflict. 
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Besides these things, which account for his influence and suc- 
cess, it must be remembered, that his own personal heresy, (if 
indeed such a name must be given to his opinions,) was not a 
very grievous one in the eyes of sober and reflecting persons, 
who were not partisans in theology. On all the great doctrines 
of the gospel, total depravity, special grace, atonement by the 
death of Christ, justification by grace alone through faith, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the divine authority and sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, and other doctrines necessarily connected with 
these, he was altogether orthodox. He only contended against 
the decretum absolutum and irresistible grace, and doubted about 
final perseverance, because he thought that this could not be 
maintained, without infringing upon the liberty and free agency 
of man. And admitting that he reasoned wrongly here, it 
amounts to an error in the philosophy of religion, rather than in 
its theosophy, if I may use this word in the sense which its origin 
indicates. Consequently the moderate part of thinkers in re- 
ligion, did not regard Arminius as deserving of decided and hos- 
tile reprobation. They first sympathized with him under the 
abuse which he received ; and (which is very natural) at last 
with his sentiments. This done, the more he was impinged upon 
by his opponents, the closer did his friends draw around him. 

He had powerful friends. Uytenbogart was the most dis- 
tinguished pulpit orator of his day in Holland. Oldenbarne- 
veld, Grotius, Hogerbeets, Casaubon, J. G. Vossius, Vorstius, 
some of them among the most distinguished scholars the world 
has seen, were the decided friends of Arminius. He well knew 
this ; and supported by such influence, he redoubled his zeal 
and his confidence. 

To sum up the whole of Arminius’ character in a word ; he 
was a man of very distinguished talents and learning; he pos- 
sessed shining and popular talents to an uncommon degree ; he 
was too much actuated by the love of popularity and novelty ; 
and too much intent on making his opponents unpopular. He 
was fitted, in an unusual manner, to become a powerful heresi- 
arch; but most of the accusations of heresy made against him, 
appear to be the offspring of suspicion, or of a wrong construc- 
tion put upon his words. In reference to what is now, and has 
for a long time been, called Arminianism among us, we may 
well and truly say, that Arminius himself was no Arminian. 
The justification of such an assertion is altogether unnecessary, 
after having made such copious extracts from his writings as I 
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have made above. Unless Sublapsarians are to be counted 
heretics, Arminius himself is not justly to be called a heretic. 
If he is, then the Lutheran churches are to be deemed heretical ; 
who have almost universally accorded with his sentiments. If 
any insist upon it, moreover, that Sublapsarians are heretics, a 
majority of the synod of Dort must come under this denomina- 
tion. I trust that a sober man will be disposed to consider the 
subject very seriously, before he proceeds in a plan of excom- 
munication so extensive as this. 

Arminius, during his life, was often accused, in general terms, 
of being a Pelagian, and of striving to renew the Pelagian here- 
sy. As an answer to this accusation, and in order to shew what 
Pelagianism truly was, he made extracts from Augustine’s book 
De Haeresibus and Hypognosticon ; which, as they are short, I 
shall here introduce. They are needed in our times, as well as 
in the days of Arminius, in order to shew the difference between 
his sentiments and those of Pelagius, which are often amalga- 
mated together. 

According to Augustine, who wrote largely and often against 
Pelagius his contemporary, the heads of peculiar doctrine main- 
tained by the latter, were as follows : 

1. “ Adam, whether he sinned, or did not sin, was mortal 
and must have died. 

2. “'The sin of Adam injured no one except himself alone. 

3. “ Infants derive no original sin from Adam ; nor will they 
be deprived of eternal life, if they depart the present life without 
being baptized. [Augustine and the fathers generally held the 
converse of this last proposition. ] 

4. “The natural desires of men are a natural good ; nor is 
there any reason for being ashamed of them. 

5. “ Man, of his own free will, is sufficient of himself to will 
and to do that which is good ; and by the favour of God, each 
one has a full reward for the desert of his good works. 

6. ‘“ The life of the saints, in the present world, is or may be 
sinless ; and of such the church is here constituted, which has 
neither spot nor wrinkle. 

7. “Grace is the gifts bestowed on us at our creation, the re- 
velation of the law, the illumination of the mind so that it can 
distinguish between good and evil, and the remission of sins. It 
does not include love, and the gift and influence of the Spirit, 
without which that which is good may be discerned ; although it 
must be confessed that when grace is given, what would other- 
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wise be more difficult for our natural ability to accomplish, now 
becomes much easier.” p. 905. 

Such is the account of Pelagianism by Augustine. It is 
drawn, as one may easily see, in glowing colours, and accord- 
ing to the consequences which he himself drew from the asser- 
tions and reasonings of Pelagius. "To every one of these posi- 
tions, excepting that about the baptism of infants, Arminius was 
entirely and directly opposed. So he has often declared him- 
self; and of the truth of this, the extracts given above are an 
overwhelming proof. Let the injustice, then, of ranging Pela- 
gius and Arminius together, no more be done among us, as it 
often has been. 

What now, we may ask at the close, are we to think and say 
of Arminianism 2? ‘The question is equivocal ; and therefore it 
is incapable of an answer, without making the necessary distinc- 
tions. I suppose the fair construction of it is, What are we to 
think and say of Arminianism so called at the present day? 
A few historical considerations must naturally precede the an- 
swer to this question. 

Bayle, in his life of Arminius, says, that after his death, “a 
sect called by his name had a separate existence in Holland, 
and who, little by little, imbibed many other more considerable 
errors than those of Arminius.” ‘This may serve as a clue 
to unravel the whole. Facilis descensus. ‘The violence of par- 
ty feeling, and the severity of treatment which the remonstrants 
received from their opponents, had a direct tendency to widen 
the breach of opinion as well as feeling, and to drive them far- 
ther and farther from their adversaries. So it always happens. 
Socinus held with undeviating firmness and warm zeal, (mani- 
fested even to the persecution of opponents,) to the religious 
worship of Christ. His followers stigmatize it with the name of 
idolatry. 

The followers of Arminius soon began to have no doubts, on 
points where he doubted. ‘They openly maintained, not only 
that grace was resistible, but that saints might finally fall 
from a state of real sanctification. Episcopius, the second fa- 
ther of the sect, opened the door wider than Arminius had done. 
He modified the doctrine of original sin, of total depravity, and 
some others, in his numerous and popular works. Limborch, a 
nephew by marriage of Episcopius, went still farther. Curcel- 
laeus did the same, while head of the Arminian divinity school 
or college at Amsterdam, during the second quarter of the 17th 
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century. Afterwards followed the famous J. Le Clerc, born 
and educated at Geneva, but altogether opposed to the views in- 
culcated there. Other distinguished men of the Arminian par- 
ty, (and many such it has aero have gradually verged, one 
generation after another, towards Pelagianism, or rather towards 
the neology of Germany at the present day. Le Clerc may be 
viewed as a kind of neologist in embryo. That he had strong 
doubts about the real inspiration of the Scriptures, seems to be 
manifest from the tenor of his commentaries ; although he very 
cautiously avoids a direct expression of these doubts. The 
ablest men of the whole party as writers, in its earlier period, 
were Grotius, Episcopius, Limborch, J. G. Vossius, Casaubon, 
and Le Clerc. In later times, the remonstrant college at Am- 
sterdam has produced not a few characters very conspicuous in 
the walks of science and literature. 

What Arminianism has now got to be, is well known. It is 
Semipelagianism in some respects, and Semirationalism in some 
others; a compound of latitudinarian sentiments, such as Dr 
Taylor of Norwich was accustomed to advocate, with divers 
other views which be rejected. Yet all who are called Armin- 
ians, are not of this thorough-going sort. Some approach near- 
er to the modified views of Limborch, of Hey, of Laud, and 
others of this class; some are Arminians on a few points, and 
Calvinistic on others ; while others agree throughout with Dr 
Taylor above mentioned ; and others still are rationalists in all 
but the name. The Arminians as a sect, organized and united, 
seem in fact, among us, to be no more. Arminians, in the sense 
in which this term was applied in the days of Arminius himself, 
would such men have been called as Richard Baxter, Sherlock, 
Tillotson, and even Doddridge, with a multitude of others in 
this country and abroad, who have been honoured and revered as 
burning and shining lights in the church. In short, Arminius 
himself, to use the language of the present times, was merely a 
moderate Calvinist ; and moderate too in a very limited degree ; 
for on most points, he seems to have been altogether as strenu- 
ous as Calvin himself. 

If now the question be repeated, What are we to think and 
say of Arminianism? The answer is; define what you mean, 
before you form or give your opinion. Arminianism now, is, 
one might almost say, every thing or any thing that is opposed 
to orthodoxy. It exists in all forms, and inall gradations. Tell 
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which of these you mean, and then you may say what you think 
of Arminianism. 

I have done ; and if what I have written shall serve to correct 
any wrong impressions about Arminius and his times, or to cast 
light on that part of doctrinal history which was before obscure 
in the minds of more or fewer readers, or to enable any one for 
the future to speak and write more correctly about Arminians ; 
my object is accomplished. 

I have endeavoured to do historical justice to the subject of 
this memoir. It is quite possible, that there are some in our 
community, who will think that I have spoken too favourably of 
Arminius, and without sufficient praise of his opponents. I can 
only say, that an attentive study of the whole subject, has brought 
me to the positions which I have advanced. If my sources are 
all wrong, and speak falsely of Arminius and of his opponents, 
then I may have represented him in too advantageous a light. 
But unless this be the case, I cannot easily be persuaded that I 
have not, on the whole, made a just estimate of Arminius and of 
his doctrines ; and also of the conduct and views of his opponents. 

In Arminius himself, we may see some things to admire, and 
some to condemn. We might say this of his opponents also. 
Humanum est errare. Arminius did not dream that he had set 
open the flood gates of latitudinarianism, when he was attack- 
ing the decretum absolutum, and expressing his doubts about 
some other doctrines of the times. Nor would this have been 
the case, had no dispute arisen, and no parties been formed. 
The synod of Dort, in excommunicating the Arminians and a 
pealing to the civil power to punish them, were doubtless the ef- 
ficient instruments in raising up and perpetuating the party, and 
of driving them away from orthodoxy; although these conse- 
quences were something very diverse from their intention. So 
it has always been. ‘The council of Nice perpetuated the Ari- 
an heresy, in the very same way. If there had been no such 
council, I verily believe that Arianism would have expired of it- 
self, within one century. So the council of Trent, designing to 
establish the Roman catholic system on an immoveable basis 
and make it universally triumphant, only erected a citadel, at 
which all the battery of the enemy has been directed, as the 
grand rallying point of their opponents. 

Councils cannot make or unmake Christianity. This has 
been tried often enough; but they have never succeeded, and 
“— ‘. God’s word will live, when all their decrees are a 
p yo. ° 39 
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dead letter. What men can make, men can unmake. So it is, 
and ever willbe. The best way to oppose heresies, is by rea- 
son and argument; not by a plurality of votes. Pascal, in his 
Provincial Letters, speaking of the Jesuit council at the Sorbonne, 
and their condemnation of Arnauld without assigning any rea- 
sons for it, says, that “it was more easy to find monks than rea- 
sons.” Such tactics, however, have not been confined to Jes- 
uits. ‘They have been practiced quite too much, in the churches 
of all denominations. Yet experience testifies against their 
soundness. Men ardent in the pursuit of truth, and at the same 
time enlightened, will bow only to God’s authority. When the 
violence of pressure begins to abate, independent thinkers and 
investigators will start up; nor can the decrees of any council 
either guide or control their opinions. It is Scripture and rea- 
son and argument, and these only, that in the long run will 
prevail. ‘The God who made us in his own image, rational and 
moral and immortal, designed it should be so; Christianity has 
explicitly taught that it should be so; and every history of past 
or future times, has served, and will serve, only to confirm it. 

It were easy to occupy almost as much space as I have al- 
ready taken up, in reflections upon the facts that now lie before 
us. But I must abstain; although the temptation to indulge is 
very strong. My design was to act the historian ; not the the- 
ologian or the moralist. I must leave it to my readers, then, to 
make their own reflections. 

I will add only, that 1 am , eo sensible of the delicacy of the 
whole subject ; so much so, that I should have entirely abstain- 
ed from it, had I not been fully persuaded that something of this 
nature is needed, in the present state of our religious public. 
Very few can have access to such books, as communicate all 
the historical information necessary to qualify them rightly to 
judge of the principles and controversies of particular persons 
and times, in remote countries and at a distant period ; and 
when such principles and controversies become directly or in- 
directly the subject of renewed discussion, a correct and ade- 
quate knowledge of them is altogether desirable. 

In reviewing the whole of the preceding sketch, | am indu- 
ced to think it probable, that I may be blamed both by the friends 
and the opponents of Arminianism. The friends will find too 
many sombre colours in the picture which I have drawn; the 
opponents, too many bright ones. I anticipate the remark, on 
the part of a few, that the faults of some members of the ortho- 
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dox party should not have been made so prominent as they are ; 
nor the extravagance of some of their doctrinal assertions have 
been so fully disclosed. ‘The apprehension of those who will 
be prone to make remarks of this nature, is, that orthodoxy it- 
self is in danger of being injured, by an exposure of the faults 
and extravagancies of its professors. This feeling may be hon- 
est in its motive ; but I must believe that it is a mistaken one, 
yea, that it is one which does dishonour to religion in its highest 
and noblest sense. So the holy men of old, guided by the 
Spirit of the living God, did not think, when they drew the pic- 
tures of Noah, of David, of Hezekiah, of Peter, and of many 
others. It has always been, to my mind, one of the most con- 
vincing arguments that the authors of the Scriptures were honest 
and upright and independent men, that they have given a full- 
length portrait of the faults as well as of the virtues of their prin- 
cipal and (so to speak) favourite characters. Can we do better than 
to walk in their steps? Or are the world at present to believe, 
that there have been orthodox men in past ages, or that there 
are any now, who have had no faults and committed no errors ? 
Or is our attachment to party, to rise higher than our regard to 
the truth and the word of God? I cannot doubt how these 
questions should be answered ; and I have performed the duty 
of a historian, in the preceding pages, in accordance with the an- 
swer which I cannot refrain from giving to them. I have as 
faithfully and fully avowed the truth, concerning those with whose 
sentiments 1 should, for the most part, be in unison, as I have 
concerning those from whom I should more widely differ. It 
results from the very nature of the case, that a dispute which 
leads to banishment and shedding of blood, has not been conduct- 
ed with moderation, and extravagancies must be looked for in 
both parties. I have found them, and endeavoured faithfully to 
represent them. I can only say, it is my full persuasion, that no 
intelligent and candid man, who peruses all the sources from 
which my materials have been drawn, will see much cause of 
dissenting from the views that have now been given. 








It is proper here, both for the information and satisfaction of the 
reader, to state the sources from which the preceding representa- 
tions have been drawn. These are the following. 

1. Jacop1 Arminii Opera Theologica. Lugd. Bat. 1629, small 
4to. To this is prefixed Perrus Bertius, De Vita et Obitu 
J. Arminii. 
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2. Baris, Dictionaire Historique et Critique, Tome I. 1730. 

3. Supplement au Dictionaire de M. Bayle, par J.C. Cuaurn- 
pir, Tome I. 1750. 

4. Scuroecxa, Christliche Kirchengeschichte seit der Refor- 
mation, Theil V. 1806. 

_§. Histoire abrégée de la Reformation des Pays Bas, traduite 
du Hollandois de Gerard Branpr, 3 vol. 12mo. 1726. 

6. Acta Synodi Nationalis Dordrechti habitae, to which is ap- 
pended the Judicia Theologorum Exterorum, who were pre- 
sent at the synod. Dort 1620, published under the direction of 
the synod. Also Daniet Heinsius, Prefatio ad Ecclesias, a 
narrative concerning Arminius and his party, prefixed to the 
Acta Synodi. 

7. Sim. Eptscorir Opera Theologica, Goudae, 1665, 2 Tom. 
fol. in which are contained many pieces of a historical nature re- 
specting the remonstrants. 

8, Last, but not least, J. Hatesm Epistolae, i.e. Letters of 
John Hales, chaplain to the English embassy at the Hague, and 
published originally in English in the Golden Remains of the ever 
memorable John Hales of Eton college, 1659, 4to. .The Latin 
edition, Halesii E,pistolae, was published by Mosheim at Ham- 
burgh in 1724, and is prefaced by about 200 pages concerning the 
synod of Dort, and the life of Hales. Mosheim has inveighed, in 
unmeasured terms, against the synod ; and he shews his partiality 
for the remonstrants, in his notes throughout the book. Hales 
was not a member of the synod, but a secret deputy of king James 
I. of England, sent to watch all its motions. ‘The account which 
he gives of it, in his epistles addressed to Dudley Carleton the 
English ambassador at the Hague, is the ablest and most impartial 
account that we have. As he was at this period on the side of 
the contra-remonstrants, his letters are not liable to any suspicion 
of partiality in favour of the remonstrants. I regret that I could 
not have access to the Golden Remains, instead of Mosheim’s trans- 
lation ; for this learned professor understood Latin better than he 
did English. = 

Never, I believe, were the records of any synod so fully publish- 
ed, as those of the synod of Dort. ‘The remonstrants also publish- 
ed Acta Synodi, differing, of course, in regard to some state- 
ments from the one mentioned above. But I have not been able 
to obtain this volume. 
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Art. I]1.—On rue Lanevace or PaLestine IN THE AGE OF 
Curist AND THE APOSTLES. 


An Inrropuctory ARTICLE. 


By the Editor. 


To the interpreter of the New Testament no subject can be 
more important or more interesting, than that which it is pro- 
posed to consider in the Bape: article. ‘The character of the 
Greek style of the New Testament must necessarily be intimate- 
ly connected with, and dependent upon, the language which the 
writers used in ordinary life. If they were Hebrews, to whom 
the Hebrew language alone was vernacular, while they had 
learned the Greek only as a foreign tongue at a comparatively 
late period of life,—and either from books, or, as most probably 
must have been the case, from the necessities of intercourse,— 


then their style would naturally assume a very different charac- _ 


ter from what it would have been, had the Greek, in a measure 
at least, been also their vernacular tongue. If moreover the 
Hebrew, or its dialects, were the predominant language of Pa- 
lestine, it is interesting and necessary to inquire also, what were 
the nature and condition of this tongue ; whether it was the 
pure Hebrew of the Old Testament, or the kindred Chaldee, or 
the Syriac, or a mixture of both; for the influence of the na- 
tional dialect upon the Greek of the New Testament must be 
different, according to the different nature of that dialect. [f, 
for instance, the vernacular tongue of Matthew was the Chal- 
dee or the Syriac, it would obviously not be the best course of 
proceeding in interpretation, to resort, for the sources of oriental 
colouring in his Greek style, first to the ancient Hebrew. The in- 
terpreter would naturally first look to the native Chaldee or Sy- 
riac of the writer; and if these failed him, might then have re- 
course to the Hebrew as a kindred ar and, in some re- 
spects, the common source of both. e first question then 
which presents itself, is, If the Hebrew, or any of its kindred di- 
alects, were still spoken in Palestine in the age of Christ and the 
apostles, which of these dialects was the current one, and con- 
stituted the language of the country. 

The character of the Greek style of the New Testament 
would also depend, in some measure, on the extent to which the 
Greek language was diffused in Palestine. If it was not spoken 
there at all, or at most only by a comparatively small number 
among the higher classes, then the authors of the New Testa- 
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ment, who, with the exception of Paul and perhaps Luke, were 
“unlearned and ignorant men,” must have written in a language 
originally foreign to them; one in which they were neither ac- 
customed to think, nor to speak ; and of course the interpreter 
might expect to find in their writings al] those appearances both in 
construction and in the use of words, which would naturally occur 
in the style of a man writing under similar circumstances at the 
present day. For we are not to suppose that the inspiration un- 
der which they wrote, was one principally of words ; nor thatit en- 
abled them to write better Greek, than was spoken by the peo- 
ple to whom their writings were addressed. If, on the other 
and, the Greek language had become very generally diffused 
in Palestine, if it were understood and spoken not only by the 
learned and the upper classes, but also more or less among the 
common people, then we may expect to find in the New Testa- 
ment a species of Greek, certainly not pure and flowing like the 
native Attic, but yet a national language, coloured indeed by the 
manners and customs and also the idioms of the country, but 
still no longer bearing those marks of unacquaintance and 
want of skill, which indicate that the writers were using a foreign 

tongue. 
It is obvious, that these circumstances have also a very im- 


portant bearing, not only on the mode of interpretation in gene- 
ral, but also on the way sources of interpretation in respect to 
f 


the New Testament. the writers, being Hebrews, wrote the 
Greek only as a foreign idiom, then of course they thought only 
in their own Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaean ; and their thoughts, 
expressed in foreign words, are to be explained almost wholly 
by a reference to their vernacular tongue. In this case, the 
Greek of the classic writers would have very little to do with 
the Greek of the New Testament; and the rules applicable to 
the former could not be taken as our standard in judging of the 
latter. If, on the contrary, the writers of the New estament 
wrote as men who had understood and spoken Greek all 
their lives, then they partially at least thought in it, and their 
thoughts are to be explained by a reference to the Greek of that 
day and of that country, as known from other writers under the 
same or similar circumstances, and by a comparison with the 
language as used in Greece itself. Under such circumstances, 
the direct Hebrew or Aramaean colouring would naturally be 
much less conspicuous, than under the former supposition. 
There arises then a second question, Whether the Hebrew or its 
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kindred dialects were exclusively the national language of Pales- 
tine in the age of Christ and the apostles; or whether, along 
with this, the Greek had come into common use among all class- 
es of the people ? 

The general question relative to the language of Palestine, has 
most usually been treated of in connexion with that of the original 
language of Matthew’s Gospel. Although these two questions 
are in fact totally distinct, (for the question in regard to the 
original language of Matthew does not properly depend on the 
language of the country, any more than does the case of Mark or 
John,) yet the supporters of the opinion that Matthew originally 
wrote in Hebrew, have also commonly endeavoured to show 
that this was the only language then known in Palestine, because 
they have assumed it as a fact, that Matthew wrote for the in- 
habitants of that country ; while their opponents, who claim for 
that Gospel in its present form the rank of an original, have also 
usually maintained the very general prevalence of the Greek in 
Palestine. The belief in the Hebrew original of Matthew seems 
to have arisen from the fact, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
had each of them a Gospel, called xa’ ‘Z8gaious, and sometimes 
xata Matdaiov ; whether different works or identical, is no long- 
er known. ‘This would appear to have been the foundation of 
the testimony of Papias, on which the concurrent testimony of 
succeeding writers chiefly rests. In support of this evidence, the 
exclusive prevalence of the Hebrew or Aramaean dialect in Pa- 
lestine, has been called in as supplementary proof. Generally this 
has been done in a very cursory manner; and the topic has 
only been treated of as a subordinate consideration. ‘The prin- 
cipal writers on both sides of the question, who have thus curso- 
rily alluded to the subject, are the following. For a Hebrew 
original of Matthew and the exclusive prevalence of Hebrew in 
Palestine, —Du Pin,! Mill,? Michaelis,? Marsh,? Weber,* Kuinoel,® 


1 Dissertatt. ou Prolegom. sur la Bible, Tom. ITI. c. 2. § 3. 
2 Prolegg. in N. T. p. 8. Comp. also Waltoni Prolegom. c. 13. 


3 Introduction to the N. T. by Marsh, Vol. III. c. 4. §6, and 
the Translator’s notes. 


4 Untersuchung tiber das Alter und Ansehen des Evangeliums 
der Hebrier, von M. C. F. Weber, Tub. 1806. 


5 Commentarius in Libb. N. T. historicos, Vol. I. p. xyutt. 
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Olshausen,® etc. For the original Greek of Matthew and the 

revalence of Greek in Palestine,—Cappell,’ Basnage,® Masch,? 

ner,!° Walaeus,"! etc. These, in addition to others who will 

be mentioned below, are the principal writers; a fuller list by 

Kuinoel may be found in Fabricu Bibliotheca Graeca ed. 
Harles. Tom. IV. p. 760. 

The subject however has been treated more at large, some- 
times independently of the question in regard to the Gospel of 
Matthew, and sometimes in connexion with it, by Isaac Voss (or 
Vossius),* Simon,!* Diodati,* Fabricy,> Ernesti,® J. B. 
Rossi,” Pfannkuche,’* Hug,'® Binterim,® and Wiseman." As 
it is pro to lay before the readers of this work the two es- 
says of Pfannkuche and Hug, it will be proper to present here a 


® Echtheit der vier canonischen Evangelien. Konigsb. 1823, 
p. 21 ff. 


7 Observatt. ad N. T. p. 110. 
8 Annal. ad An. 64, § 13. 


® Von der Grundsprache des Evangeliums Matthaei. Against 
Michaelis. 


10 Suppl. to the Credibility, &c. Vol. I. c. 5. § 5. Also in Wat- 
son’s Tracts, Vol. II. 


4 Commentarius in Libb. N. T. historicos, p. 1. 

12 De Oraculis Sibyllinis, Oxon. 1680, p. 88 sqq.—Responsum 
ad Objectt. ‘Theologor. Leyd.—Respons. ad iteratas et tertias P. 
Simonii Objectt. 

13 Histoire Crit. du Texte du N. T. Rotterd. 1689. c. 6. p. 56. 

4 De Christo Graece loquente Exercitatio, Neap. 1767. 

15 Des Titres primitifs de la Revelation, Rom. 1773, Vol. I. 
p. 116. . 

16 Neueste Theologische Bibliothek, Vol. I. for 1771. p. 269 ff. 


7 Della Lingua propria di Cristo, etc. Dissertazioni del Dottore 
Giambernardo (John Bernard) De Rossi, Parma, 1772. 


18 In Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, Vol. VIII. pp. 365—480. 


19 Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T. 3d ed. Stuttgard and 
Tiibing. 1826, Vol. IT. p. 30 ff. 


20 Epist. Cathol. interlinealis de Lingua originali N. T. non 
Latina, Diisseld. 1820. p. 146 sqq. 


21 Horae Syriacae, Romae 1828, Vol. I. p. 69 sqq. 
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view of the controversy up to the time at which they wrote. 
‘They exhibit a full and fair view of both sides of the question ; 
and the two later writers, Binterim and Wiseman, have not pro- 
fessed to add any thing important to their arguments. 

Vossius, although a staunch believer in the Hebrew original of 
Matthew’s Gospel,?* had nevertheless, in various passages of the 
works above referred to, advanced the paradoxical assertion, that 
the Greek was the only language spoken in Palestine ;* and 
that those who had any anerteiiye of the Hebrew or Chaldee, 
had acquired it in the same manner as we learn Latin at the 
present day, or by intercourse with the Jews who dwelt beyond 
the Euphrates, where this language was still spoken. To those 
who suppose that Christ and the apostles spoke in Aramaean, he 
modestly applies the epithets of semt-doctt et fanatict. 

To the refutation of these assertions Father Simon devotes 
Chap. VI. of the work above cited. He shews conclusively, 
that the Jews of Palestine did speak the Chaldee or Aramaean 
language ; but at the same time, although a warm advocate for 
the Hebrew original of Matthew, he admits that Greek was spo- 
ken in Palestine, and takes indeed the position, which probably 
most at the present day will be ready to adopt, after reading 
Hug’s essay, viz. That the two languages were both current at 
the same time in Palestine, during the age of Christ and the apos- 
tles. “The Jews,” he says (p. 60), “who lived beyond the 
Euphrates, and those of Jerusalem, all spoke the Chaldee [or Ar- 
amaean}. ‘They differed in this respect, that the former spoke 
only the Chaldee, while the latter, besides this language, could 
speak also the Greek, which was diffused throughout Palestine.” 
To an objection of Vossius, that two languages cannot subsist in 
a country at the same time, and that therefore the Hebrew must 
have been forgotten, Father Simon appeals (p. 60) to the mar- 


22 Appendix ad Lib. de LXX. Interp. Audio semi-theologos 
quosdam Rabbinistas omnium Patrum omniumque Ecclesiarum 
testimonia conculcare, ac serio adfirmare Matthaeum non Hebraice, 
sed Graece scripsisse. Stulti simus, si istiusmodi deliriis aliquid 
reponamus. 

23 Respons. ad Object. Theol. Leyd. In imperio Romano Grae- 
cus sermo et Latinus omnibus erat in usu; Hebraea vero lingua 
ne ab ipsis quidem Judaeis intelligebatur—De Sybill. Orac. p. 
290, ut in Aegypto, Asia, et reliqua Syria, ita quoque in Judaea 
nulla praeter Graecam audiebatur lingua. Cf. Binterim, |. c. p. 171. 
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tyrdom of the seven brethren (2 Macc. vis.) where the mother 
and sons converse with Antiochus in Greek, and with one anoth- 
er in Chaldee. ‘ This manifestly proves,” he says, “ that the 
Greek was the common language (angue vulgaire) of the coun- 
try, and that the Jews, besides the Greek, had preserved the 
Chaldee language which they had brought with them from Ba- 
bylon, and which they called the national language. The Jews 
of Jerusalem also always retained this language, although the 
Greek was the common language (langue vulgaire) of Pales- 
tine.” 

The next writer of importance on this particular subject was 
Dominic Diodati, a lawyer of Naples, who published in 1767 
his Exercitatio de Christo Graece loquente. This work appears 
to have produced a great excitement in its day ; though it has 
now become exceedingly rare. Pfannkuche was never able to 
get sight of it, and Hug declares (II. 31) that he could not find 
it even in Naples. It seems however to be in the library at 
Leipsic, as Ernesti gives an account of it ; and also in the libra- 
ries at Rome, where both Fabricy and Wiseman have had ac- 
cess to it. 

Diodati sets out to prove, that the Greek language alone was 
known in Palestine in the age of Christ; that both Christ and 
the apostles spoke only Greek; and made use only of the 
Greek version of the Scriptures, which, according to him, was 
also exclusively employed in the synagogues and in the temple. 
An assertion of this nature might well excite surprise ; and would 
require powerful and convincing arguments in support of it, in or- 
der to do away the mass of opposing evidence. Such argu- 
ments, however, the author does not bring. His work is divid- 
ed into three sections ; in the first of which he undertakes to 
shew, that the Greek had become so current in Palestine, as to 
be the national language ; in the second, he brings forward his 
direct proofs, that Christ and his apostles and all the Jews in their 
age spoke Greek ; while in the third, he contends against the 
grounds on which the opposite opinion rests. 'To support an 
hypothesis so paradoxical, he must necessarily have recourse to 
many arguments in themselves weak ; as well as resort to many 
shifts to avoid the force of overpowering opposing evidence. 
This appears actually to have been the case ; and the very ex- 
travagance of his undertaking and the weakness of his arguments, 
produced a reaction against the side of the question which he 
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advocated, and caused the general current of opinion to set 
strongly towards the opposite extreme. 

In 1771 Ernesti published an analysis of this work, accompa- 
nied by a refutation of its principal arguments, which he pro- 
nounces weak and trivial. In 1772 Fabricy at Rome also quotes 
the work, and argues against it. He however treats it with re- 
spect, calls it une dissertation ingénieuse, and says that it an- 
nounces in its author de grands talens. Both Ernesti and Fa- 
bricy admit the prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine to 
a certain extent ; although they properly reject the visionary hy- 
pothesis of Diodati. 

In 1772 J. B. De Rossi, the celebrated biblical critic at Par- 
ma, took the field in the work above referred to, written in the 
Italian language, and expressly directed against that of Diodati. 
His work is in like manner divided into three parts or disserta- 
tions ; the first of which treats of the introduction of the Greek 
language into Palestine, where he undertakes to shew that this had 
not taken place during the dominion of the Seleucidae; in the 
second, he endeavours to ascertain the actual extent to which 
the Greek was employed among the Jews of Palestine ; and this, 
according to him, was only as a foreign tongue; and in the 
third, he confutes the position of Diodati in regard to the exclu- 
sive use of Greek by Christ and the apostles. ‘The arguments 
employed by him are in general so similar to those brought 
forward by Ernesti, that the latter declares it unnecessary 
for him to exhibit an analysis of the work of De Rossi, of 
which he therefore only gives a cursory notice.** De Rossi 
moreover has taken the trouble, in many instances unnecessary 
and thankless, of following the Neapolitan writer step by step, 
and confuting his arguments; and has therefore rendered his 
own work diffuse and prolix, without regular plan, and full of 
needless digressions. It is wholly polemical; and the tendency 
of the author, accordingly, is not so much to seek for the exact 
truth, as to go to the opposite extreme. ‘The consequence 
therefore is, that in shewing conclusively that the general posi- 
tion of Diodati is false, he also endeavours to shew that the con- 
trary is true, and that the Aramaean was not only the vernacu- 
lar tongue of the Jews of Palestine, but also exclusively the lan- 
guage of that country. He avers moreover that the Greek was 








24 Neueste theol. Bibliothek, III. 89. 
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spoken, if spoken at all, only by foreigners (Hellenists) and as a 
foreign language, the learning of which was discountenanced by 
national -prejudice and national custom; and which was in fact 
understood only by the upper classes, and by them generally 
only so far as was necessary for the purposes of intercourse with 
those who held the sovereignty of the country. The judgement 
of Hug upon De Rossi’s work is, ‘that he sometimes confounds 
different periods and ages, and often helps himself with feeble 
weapons ; but is at the same time a champion.’ 

In 1797, H. F. Pfannkuche, then Repetent at Gottingen, 
now (since 1803) Professor of Oriental Languages in the uni- 
versity of Giessen, published in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek the es- 
say, a translation of which constitutes the following article of the 
present number of this work. It seems to have been occasioned 
by the then prevailing theory of Eichhorn and his school, respect- 
ing the existence of an original Gospel in the Aramaean tongue, 
which served as the basis of the present Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke; by which hypothesis, variously modified, it 
was supposed that the agreement and discrepancies of these Gos- 
pels might be satisfactorily accounted for. In aid of this hypo- 
thesis it was proper to shew, that the Aramaean was exclu- 
sively the common language of Palestine; and this was at- 
tem to be done in the essay in question. The author has 
professedly taken the»work of De Rossi as the basis of his 
own; and has given a clear and faithful abstract of that work, 
with various additions. The principal fault to be found with it, 
is its exclusiveness ; to support which, resort is sometimes had 
to arguments and reasoning that are merely a priort. The 
Translator has in several places annexed notes, where he has 
thought some minor modifications to be necessary. The neces- 
sary modifications of the general proposition, will be found in the 
article of Professor Hug. 

This latter occurs in Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament ; 
and stands there in connexion with the topic of the original lan- 
guage of Matthew’s gospel. The discussion however is carried 
on independently of that topic ; and is a triumphant vindication 
of the opinion, that the Greek language prevailed generally and 
to a very great extent in Palestine. ‘The work of De Rossi, as 
exhibited in the essay of Pfannkuche, shews conclusively that 
the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaean was still prevalent in Palestine 
in the age of Christ and the apostles, and may properly be re- 


arded as having been the national language. It also discusses the 
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character and condition of that language ; but these writers both 
go too far in assigning to it an exclusive prevalence. ‘This is the 
point, and the only one, which Hug aims to combat; and he 
shews, irrefragably as it would seem, that the Greek had obtain- 
ed such a footing in Palestine, as to place it at least nearly on 
an equality with the Aramaean in respect to general prevalence. 
The essay of Hug is therefore in some sort supplementary to 
that of De Rossi and Pfannkuche. Both together present the 
argument in a complete form; and it is for this reason that 
these two essays have been selected, in order to lay before the 
readers of this work a full view of the subject. The article of 
Hug will be given in the next number. 

It may further be observed, that the opinion of Hug is also adopt- 
ed by Binterim and Wiseman, in the works above referred to, as 
also by Paulus and Rettig.?® Professor Olshausen of Konigs- 
berg, in advocating the Hebrew original of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew,’ supposes the prevalence of the Greek to have been some- 
what more limited; but does not assign his reasons for this 
opinion. 


Art. IV.—On THE PREVALENCE OF THE ARAMAFAN Lan- 
GUAGE IN PALESTINE IN THE AGE OF CHRIST AND THE 
APOSTLEs. 


By Henry F. Pfannkuche, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Giessen. 
Translated from the German by the Editor. 


§ 1. 


So long as the Jewish nation maintained its political indepen- 
dence in Palestine, the Hebrew continued to be the common 
language of the country; and so far as we can judge from the 
remains of it which are still extant, although not entirely pure, 
it was yet free from any important changes in those elements and 
forms by which it was distinguished from other languages. A 
few foreign words only had crept in, along with the products of 
foreign commerce, arts, and inventions; and these, in conse- 





25 Verosimilia de Judaeis Palaest. Jesu etiam et apostolis, non 
Aram. Dial. sola, sed Graeca quoque Aramaizante locutis, 1803. 


°6 In Ephem. exegetico-theol. ete. Fascic. Il]. Gissae 1824. 
37 Echtheit der vier canonischen Evangelien. p. 30. 
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quence of the want of appropriate terms in the language of the 
country, received the right of citizenship; a fate common to 
most of the languages of the earth. Even in the time of Heze- 
kiah, the Hebrew dialect differed so much from the Babylonish- 
Aramaean, chiefly it is probable in respect to the pronunciation,* 
that the latter sounded in the ears of the common people at Je- 
rusalem like an entirely foreign language, and was intelligible 
only to the principal officers of the court; comp. 2 K. 18: 26. 
But at the period when the Assyrian and Chaldean rulers of 
Babylon subdued Palestine, every thing assumed another shape. 
The Jews of Palestine lost, with their political independence, also 
the independence of their language, which they had till then as- 
serted. The Babylonish-Aramaeant dialect supplanted the He- 
brew, and became by degrees in Palestine the prevailing lan- 
guage of the people. 


° 


The circumstances which must have combined, in order to 
render possible, and to effect, such a revolution of language in 
Palestine, were the following. 

1. The Babylonish-Aramaean language was very closely allied 
to the Hebrew; and was related to it somewhat in the same 
manner, as the old Saxon dialect to that of Franconia, or the 
present Lower Saxon to the High German [or as the Scotch to 
the English]. Both were offspring of the original Shemitish 
language, which, from the Halys in Cappadocia to the regions 
beyond the Tigris, and from the sources of this latter river to 
Arabia, united into one great people,{ the inhabitants of Cappa- 








* Michaelis, Spicileg. Geogr. Hebr. exterae, Tom. II. p. 86. 
Linguam Aramaeam non intelligebant Judaei, qui ei non adsueve- 
rant, ut Saxoniae inferioris rustici Bavorum aut Suevum vix intel- 
lecturi erant. 


+ This is still often called the Chaldee dialect ; but “ Chaldee lan- 
guage is an entirely erroneous appellation for Aramaean or Baby- 
lonish language. We know very well what was spoken in Baby- 
lon; but the proper Chaldee, which seems to have had more affini- 
ty with the Persian, Median, Armenian, and Kurd languages, is 
unknown to all.” Schlézer in the Repert. fiir bibl. u. morgenl. Litter- 
atur, Th. 8. Leipz. 1781, S. 118. Comp. Michaelis Spicileg. T. I1. 
p. 86. [See the addition at the end of the next aout 

{ Posidonius of Apamea in Strabo Lib. I. p. 111. ed. Siebenkees, 
Leips. 1796. To trav Aguevior é0v0s, xai to trav Lvowy, xai tw 
’ AoaSuv, noddjv Cmogudiay éuqaiver xara vé thy Otahenror, nai 
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docia and Pontus, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Aramaeans, He- 
brews, Phenicians, and Arabians. Both of them, as well as 
the other Shemitish dialects, had the same stock of ancient ra- 
dical words, and essentially the same grammar ; and they dif- 
fered from one another chiefly in the following particulars. 

a) Many words of the old primitive language had remained 
current in the one dialect, which were lost in the other; e. g. 
the verb ww in Aramaean, from which only the derived noun 
© remained in the Hebrew. 





tous Blous, xai tovs THY OMOMaTMY yapuxTNYAS, Kal UahLOTE KATO 
nanovoymooe siol. Anhot d 7 Meoonotauia éx twv torwy ovr- 
sorwmoa tovtwy édvov’ ahora yao év rovTOLS H OmoLOrNS dLa- 
quiverer. Ki 0€ rg naga ta xAimata yiverae diagoga trois 
mgoofogeors Enendzov, MOOS TOUS MEOnUBOLVOUS, xal TOVTOLS 190s 
HEGOUS TOUS OgoUS, GAA Enixgatel ye 10 xOLvOY. Kai oi ‘“Aoovgi- 
ot dé, xai oi Agvavol, xal oi “Aguevior [prob. " Apupaios as some 
MSS. actually read] tagandyolws nag exouvor, xai 190g trovtous, 
xai moog addndous. ‘The Armenians and Syrians and Arabians ex- 
hibit a great similarity in their language, modes of living, and form of 
body; and especially those who live near one another. And if 
there is a difference in different regions, according as they lie more 
North or South or in the midst, still there prevails a common re- 
semblance. And the Assyrians, and the Arians, and the Armen- 
ians (Aramaeans) have also a resemblance, both to these and to 
one another.’ Strabo also (Lib. IL. p. 225) speaks of 17j¢ deadex- 
tou (Sugsaxns) ueyor viv Otapevovons tHS avtINS, TOI TE ExTOS 
zov Lugearov xai tore évros, ‘the (Syriac) language still remain- 
ing the same, to those without and within the Euphrates.’ Com- 
pare also Heeren, Commentatio de linguarum Asiaticarum in Per- 
sarum imperio cognatione et varietate. 

[The usual representation at the present day is, that the Shemi- 
tish languages may be properly reduced to three great branches, 
viz. 1. The Aramacan, which originally prevailed in Syria, Baby- 
lonia, and Mesopotamia; and may therefore be subdivided into the 
Syriac or West-Aramaean, and the Chaldee or East-Aramaean, 
called also in the text the Babylonish-Aramaean. To this genera! 
branch belong also the dialects of the Samaritans, Zabians, and 
Palmyrenes. 2. The Hebrew, with which the fragments of the 
Phenician coincide. 3. The Arabic, under which also belongs the 
Ethiopic as a dialect—The Aramaean introduced and spoken in 
Palestine has also been, and is still, often called the Syro-Chaldaic, 
because it was probably in some degree a mixture of both the East- 
ern and Western dialects; or perhaps the distinction between the 
two had not yet arisen in the age of Christ and the apostles. Ep. ] 
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b) The same word was current in both dialects, but in 
different significations ; because in the one it retained the orig- 
inal meaning, while in the other it had acquired a different one. 
So tay, Heb. to serve, Aram. to make; ®x7 (80%), Heb. to 
Jind, Aram. to come, etc. 

c) The Babylonish dialect had borrowed single expressions 
from the northern Chaldeans, who had made an irruption into 
the country, and who, like the Mongolian and Mandshu Tar- 
tars in China, adopted the cultivation and literature of their 
new subjects. ‘These expressions were altogether foreign to the 
Shemitish dialects, and belonged to the Japhetian language, 
which prevailed among the Armenians, Medes, Persians, and 
Chaldeans, who were probably related to these.* ‘Traces of 
such foreign words are found in the names of the officers of 
state, and expressions having reference to the government. 

d) The Babylonish pronunciation was easier and more son- 
orous than the Hebrew. It exchanged the frequent sibilants in 
Hebrew, and also other consonants that were hard to pronounce, 
for others less difficult ; it dropped the long vowels that were 
not essential to the forms of words; preferred the more sono- 
rous A to the long O, and assumed at the end of nouns, in or- 
der to lighten the pronunciation, a prolonged auxiliary vowel ;+ 
it admitted contractions in pronouncing many words, and must 
have been, as the language of common life, far better adapted 
to the sluggish orientals, than the harsher Hebrew. 

For these reasons it could hardly fail to be the case, that a 
dialect so nearly kindred with the Hebrew, and so insinuating 
through its easier pronunciation, should get the upper hand in 
Palestine, so soon as the Hebrews of Palestine came to be in 
closer connexion with the Aramaeans of Babylon. 

2. The numerous Aramaean colonies (2K. 17: 24), which 
took the place of the subjects of the kingdom of Israel carried 
away to Assyria by Shalmaneser, retained their former language, 
and caused it to spread in the neighbourhood of their places of 
residence, even before the destruction of the kingdom of Judah. 
At a later period, the Babylonish-Chaldean governors who rul- 
ed over Palestine, the standing armed force which they had 
with them for the preservation of moquey and which was 
composed of Aramaeans and Chaldeans (2K. 24: 2), the host 


* See Schlézer in the Repert. VIII. p. 161. 
+ The so called emphatic x. 
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of foreign officers in their train, and the transaction of all public 
business in the Babylonish-Aramaean dialect, must have lim- 
ited very much the prevalence of the Hebrew national dia- 
lect ; inasmuch as the Jews of Palestine who held public offices, 
or otherwise stood in any near connexion with the new rulers, 
were compelled to become familiar with the ordinary dialect of 
these rulers ; which probably had also still earlier been the court 
language at Jerusalem ; comp. 2K. 18: 26. 


§ 3. 

During the dominion of the Persians over Palestine, the Ar- 
amaean dialect could not but obtain still firmer footing. The 
great multitudes of Palestine Jews, who, during an exile of se- 
venty years in foreign lands, had become entirely Aramaean, 
and now returned with the permission of the Persian monarch 
to their ancient dwelling-place, must have fully accomplished 
the banishment of the few remains of the Hebrew national dia- 
lect, which here and there might still have been extant as 
the language of common life. The manifold connexions also, 
which they maintained from this time onward with their numer- 
ous countrymen who remained in the Persian dominions and 
spoke Aramaean, must have been to them the occasion of re- 
taining the dialect common to both, and of cultivating and en- 
riching this in as great a degree, at least, as the other. Besides 
this, the Aramaean dialect continued also during the rule of the 
Persians to be the government language, which both the Persians 
(Ezra 4: 7, 8) and their inferior officers, who were mostly Ara- 
maean, employed in the ordinances and documents intended for 
the western part of their empire, and consequently also for Pales- 
tine. This dialect moreover suffered in the earlier periods no oth- 
er changes, than that it now adopted from the Persians, as before 
from the barbarous Chaldeans, single words belonging to the 
language of government or of fashion ; e. g. m3, 313, 5240, and 
the like. At a later period, during the Greek and Persian war, 
in which nations speaking Shemitish,* and probably also Ara- 





,* Fi. Josephus, c. Apion. I. 22. Xocglhog 62 agyasdrepog ye- 
YOMEVOS TOLHTNS mEUYHTEL TOU EPVOUS HuDY, OTL CVYEOTOATEVTAL 
sr ~ ~ > y S. 2 ’ , 
Zeo&y rm Tepowy Baorket éni ryv “Ehiada. xaragvdunoapevos 

‘ ee 7 ‘ © , , 
yao mavra ta édvn, tehevtaiov xai ro nutregoy évérake léywr" 
Ti F dnePev deBauve yévos Garvpaoror déoFat, 
Thoscay uév Doiviocay ano cropatwy ageevtes. 
> - CC ® ’ ” ’ > 
Senter tv Sohvuors Ogee mharéy évi hiuvy. 
41 
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maeans, took part in the service of the Persians, many Greek 
words may have been brought back to their countrymen by the 
returning warriors. At least the adoption of Hellenisms, which 
are already met with in the oldest Aramaean fragments in Dan- 
iel,* and which in later times were so frequently received into 
the Aramaean language, seems to belong to a very early age. 

This seems in general to have been the way, in which the 
re resect dialect, enriched by no great number of 
Chaldaisms, Persisms, and perhaps also Hellenisms, migrated 
into Palestine during the Chaldean supremacy, and spread itself 
generally abroad as the language of the people. That all this 
did not take place at once; that in the earlier periods the com- 
mon people, along with the Aramaean, retained also the He- 
brew; that the 2 mat which they still always heard in the 
synagogues in the reading of the law, continued to be intelligi- 
ble to them for several generations, and so long indeed as the 
Aramaean of common use was not yet disfigured by a multitude 
of barbarisms, and especially if the public reader adopted a 
somewhat Aramaean pronunciation ; and that the learned, who 
occupied themselves with the interpretation of the holy national 
books, retained the Hebrew as a learned language, and employ- 
ed it still for a long period in their writings ;—all these are as- 
sertions founded on the history of the later books of the Old 
Testament ; and, in the near relationship in which the two dialects 
stand, these assertions cannot be doubted. 


: § 4. 
The paca ionah areeneen dialect thus introduced into Pales- 
tine under the Chaldeans and Persians, must have also main- 


‘Choerilus, an ancient poet, makes mention of our nation, as hav- 
ing followed the expedition of Xerxes, king of Persia, against 
Greece. Having enumerated all the nations, he arranges ours last, 
saying: “ Afterwards came a race of singular appearance, speak- 
ing the Phenician | age, and inhabiting the mountains Selymi 
near a broad lake.” Even if Josephus be here in an error, and 
out of mere predilection for his own nation, should choose to seek 
in Palestine the mountain ridges of Taurus inhabited by the Soly- 
mi (Strabo I. p. 57. ed. Siebenkees), which Choerilus perhaps had 
in his mind ; still, so much is clear from this passage, that a people 
speaking the Phenician language took part in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece. 


* Eichhorn’s Ejinl. ins A. T. TI. p. 389. Ed. 3d. 
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tained itself as the common language of the country under Al- 
exander the Great, who, after his victory over Darius, made 
himself master of Palestine. ‘The army with which he occupi- 
ed Palestine and appeared before the gates of Jerusalem, was 
composed not of Siecle, but of Phenicians and Chaldeans,* 
whose temporary sojourn in the land could not effect any revo- 
lution in language. He permitted the Jews in Palestine, as in 
Babylon, to retain their ancient laws and customs, and left them 
their former magistrates. And although he received many Jews, 
as volunteers, into his army,t yet these could have had but very 
little opportunity to become acquainted with the Greek language. 
For he allowed them to remain faithful to their paternal man- 
ners and customs, and consequently also to their language ; and 
they probably afterwards always formed a particular corps, se- 
parate from the Greeks, or perhaps united with the Chaldeans, 
among whom also there may have been many Jews. ‘These, 
therefore, on their return to their country, with the exception of 
a few Greek words which they brought with them, could effect 
no important change in the language of their nation.} 


§ 5. 
The period of the Greek-Egyptian sovereigns, who, after the 
death of Alexander, sometimes actually maintained the domin- 
ion over Palestine, and sometimes contested it with the Syro- 
Macedonian kings, was in like manner not so prejudicial to the 
Aramaean language of Palestine, as one would be inclined to ex- 
pect from the prevalence of the Greek language in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies. At all events, this at least could not occasion 
the general spread of the Greek language among the inhabitants 
of Palestine. 
1. The Palestine Jews experienced, in their dependence on 
the Egyptians, no great change in their former mode of ad- 
ministering the government. ‘The priesthood continued to hold 






* Josephus, Antiq. Jud. XI. 8.5. [Josephus however does not 
say what he is here made to say. In the passage cited he speaks 
of Phenicians and Chaldeans who followed Alexander’s army ; re- 
ferring no doubt to the 8000 auxiliaries brought over to him by 
Sanballat, mentioned in XI. 8.4. Alexander had his own army 
of Greeks with him. Ep. |] 


+ Josephus, Ant. Jud. XI. 8. 5. 


t The whole of this statement is a broad assumption, and not 
in accordance with general facts. Eb. 
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the reins of government in their hands under the protection of 
the Egyptians; native citizens administered the public offices ; 
and there was therefore no necessity to introduce the Greek 
language throughout the nation. ‘The few persons who stood at 
the head of public affairs, who had to treat immediately with the 
Greek-Egyptian officers of state at Alexandria, and who were 
therefore compelled to be acquainted with Greek, were and con- 
tinued to be too thoroughly Jews, to wish to see the Greek lan- 
guage diffused among their nation. 

2. It is indeed true, that even in the times of the first Pto- 
lemies many Palestine Jews resided in Egypt, having been car- 
ried away as prisoners, partly by the Persians,* and partly by 
Ptolemy Lagus after the taking of Jerusalem ;+ or having vol- 
untarily settled there afterwards, under the mild government of 
the Ptolemies. That these kept up an intercourse with their 
countrymen in Palestine, there can be no doubt; but whether 
by this means, or through the migration of Egyptian Jews to Pal- 
estine, the there predominant Aramaean language could have 
been limited in its prevalence, is a question, which may be with 
great probability answered in the negative. 

On the other hand, the Egyptian Jews do not seem, either in 
the beginning of their sojourn there, (which is a thing of course,) 


nor even in the age of Christ, to have forgotten the language 

which they brought with them from Palestine ; but they appear 

to have retained it along with the Greek, which was current in 

the maritime and commercial cities, and along with the Coptic, 

which still maintained itself especially in the interior of the coun- 

try, and which began to lose its a only from the period of 
l 


the Ptolemies, through the many Hellenisms which by degrees 
crept into it. It is moreover in itself probable, that the Jews, 
who in the large cities inhabited separate quarters,{ and still re- 
tained many of their oriental customs, did not so very soon re- 
nounce their language ; and Josephus asserts expressly even of 
his own Jewish contemporaries in Egypt (Ant. I. 6. 2): rv 
Aiyuntov Meéargny (more correctly Méoony), xai Meoroaious rove 
Aiyunriovs anavres of tavtny oixouvtes xadovper, ‘we call 
Egypt Mestren (019%) and the Egyptians Mestraei, i. e. all of 
us who reside in Egypt;’ which he could not have said, if the 


* Josephus, Ant. Jud. XII. 2. 4. + Ib. XII. 1. 


t Strabo apud Joseph. Ant. XIV. 7.2. Philo in Flaccum p. 
73. A. ed. Franckf. 1691. 
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Jews of his time in Egypt used only the Greek language. This 
is also apparent from Acts 21: 37, 38, where the Roman chili- 
arch, when Paul addresses him in Greek, replies: “HAAnvori 
YevnOners ; OUx aoa Ovel dO AiyUnNTLOS, 6 QO TOUTOY THY 
Husowv avactatwoas—rouvg tEtQuxoyrdiovs avdous TaY ot 
xaogiwv ; *Canst thou speak Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian, 
who, before these days, excited to sedition—the four thousand 
men of the sicarti?’ It follows from this, that the Roman com- 
mander presupposed in an uncultivated Egyptian Jew, such as 
this disturber of the public peace was, an acquaintance with the 
common language of Palestine,* but not with the Greek. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, for which perhaps still more de- 
cisive grounds might be discovered, the intercourse between 
the common Jews of Egypt and Palestine, in which both 
would naturally have employed their Babylonish-Aramaean di- 
alect, can have had on the language of Palestine no other influ- 
ence, than that perhaps in this way some of the Hellenisms 
adopted by the Eyptian Jews into their ordinary Aramaean di- 
alect, may in like manner have migrated into the common lan- 
guage of Palestine. 
§ 6. 


Under the Syro-Macedonian kings also, who for a long period 
of time strove with the Egyptian monarchs for the possession of 
Palestine, several times wholly or in part wrested it from them, 
and at last, after wars of many years’ duration, acquired exclusive 
dominion over it, the inhabitants of Palestine were not under the 
necessity of exchanging their vernacular language for a foreign 
tongue. For although the Greek was the court language of these 
princes, who were themselves of Greek extraction, and was by 
this means rendered the current language of the higher ranks ; 
still, the Aramaean, which from this time seems to have become 
more and more corrupted by the introduction of Hellenisms, re- 
mained throughout their whole empire, and consequently in Pal- 
estine, the common language of the people ; and the Greek, like 
the French at the present day in Europe, was nothing more 


* De Rossi supposes (p. 44) that the Roman officer merely ex- 
pressed his wonder, that Paul, whom he took for an Egyptian, did 
not speak Coptic. This seems to me very improbable; for how 
could any one who spoke only Coptic, have made himself under- 
stood by the common people of Palestine ? 
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than a fashionable language, prevailing by the side of the lan- 
guage of the country.* ‘This assertion rests on the following 
grounds. 

1. The first of the Syro-Macedonian kings built at once Se- 
leucia, Antioch, and fourteen other cities. hese became rapid- 
ly and immediately large, flourishing, and populous. Did they 
become so by means of colonists from Greece? Emigration 
does not take place so suddenly ; and moreover such large em- 
igrations would have depopulated the largest Grecian cities. 

ould not also the subject have been too important, not to have 
been noticed by any writer? Besides, would the kings of Ma- 
cedonia, who were the sovereigns of Greece, have permitted 
such emigrations to the cities of their rivals, or of their enemies, 
as the kings of Syria often were? We know from the history 
of Alexander’s successors, that in the armies of those chiefs, 
who settled in the interior provinces of Asia at a distance from 
the sea coast, there were always only a few native Greeks, and 
that their troops consisted for the most part of Asiatic barbari- 
ans ;¢ of whom several corps were disciplined in the Macedoni- 
an manner, and are therefore often called by writers Macedoni- 
ans. They stood in about the same relation to the Greeks, as 
the Seapoys in the service of the English East-India company 
to the native English troops. Under these circumstances, the 
rapid growth and population of these sixteen mostly large cities 
built by Seleucus, would have been impossible, had not the in- 
terior of Asiaf furnished the greater part of the first settlers. 
Syria, in its ancient wide extent, i.e. Mesopotamia, Babylon, 
etc. long before the time of the Greeks and from the earliest 
periods, had been full of large cities, which in a course of wars 
were destroyed or fell into decay. What could therefore be 
more natural, than that those inhabitants, who had fled out of the 
cities destroyed, or removed from those in decay, should be 
again collected in the cities built or enlarged by Seleucus? 
Thus it came, that large domestic colonies of Aramaeans esta- 


* The reader is particularly referred, on this point, to the article 
of Hug, which will be given in the next number. Eb. 

t Diodor. Sicul. XIX. 14. F. Foy-Vaillant, Seleucidarum 
imperium, seu Historia regum Syriae ad fidem numismatum adum- 
brata. Hagae Com. 1732. fol. p. 49, 50 et al. freq. 

t T.S. Bayeri Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex numis illus- 
trata. Petropol. 1739. 4to. p. 9 seq. 
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blished themselves in these cities; and at the very first even 
Jews* settled in Antioch and other cities, and enjoyed equal 
rights with the other citizens. It is therefore evident, that the 
number of real Greeks, who chose their residence under the Se- 
leucidae in the new cities of Mesopotamia and other lands sub- 
ject to these princes, was too unimportant to dislodge the Ar- 
amaean language from the cities, and still less from the open 
country, of which the native inhabitants yet held possession. 
We may also derive a not improbable ground of support for this 
assertion, from the double names, Aramaean and Greek,t which 
these and other Syrian cities ever retained; for how could the 
Aramaean names have maintained themselves, unless a great 
portion of the inhabitants and neighbours had continued to em- 
ploy them, along with the still current Aramaean language ? 

2. Among the inscriptions at cme. oy | many of which reach 
back almost to the age of Alexander the Great, there are sever- 
al composed in the Aramaean language. The Tyrians also, in 
honour of a Syrian king of Greek extraction, Antiochus IV. sur- 
named Epiphanes, even caused coins to be struck, partly with 
Greek and Syrophenician inscriptions, and partly with Syrophe- 
nician alone ; some of which have been preserved to our time.§ 
This serves to shew clearly enough, that in the age of the Seleu- 
cidae, the Greek language had not obtained an exclusive preva- 
lence in the countries which they governed. The objection 





* Joseph. Antiq. Jud. XII. 3. 1. 


+ Ammian. Marcellin. XIV. 8. Seleucus—urbes construxit, mul- 
tis opibus firmas et viribus: quarum pleraeque, licet Graecis no- 
minibus appellentur, primogenia tamen nomina non amittunt, 
quae eis Assyria lingua institutores veteres indiderunt.—Josephi 
Ant. J. VIIL. 6. 1. ITodev otxodopnoas (Sohouwv)—@adauooa 
OvOMadE, xai TOUT étL VU xaheiTaL Maga TOI¢ SvOOLG* oi dé 
"Eldyves avrivy aposayogevovew Tlakuigay. ‘Solomon having 
built a city—called it Tadmor; and‘so it is still called by the Syri- 
ans ; but the Greeks name it Palmyra.’ 


¢ Rob. Wood, The Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the 
Desert, Lond. 1753.—Reflexions sur |’ alphabet et sur la langue, 
dont on se servoit autrefois 4 Palmyre, par |’ Abbé Barthelemy, in 
the Mem. de |’Acad. des Inscript. Tom. XXVI. p. 577.—Relandi 
Palaestina, p. 526. [Among the inscriptions at Palmyra, however, 
En are more in Greek than in Aramaean. See the article of Hug. 
=D. 

§ Engraved pp. 106, 109 of the work of Vaillant above quoted ; 
see p. 326 note + above. 
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against this assertion, which may be drawn from the many Greek 
coins of the Seleucidae, requires no refutation, because every 
one knows that in ancient, just as in modern times, it was not 
usual that coins should always be furnished with inscriptions in 
the language of the country. Probably the artists were Greeks, 
and found the coins to be handsomer with the regular Greek 
uncial letters, than with the strange oriental characters. 

3. After the subjugation of the Syrian kingdom by the Ro- 
mans,—who, like the Byzantine monarchs at a later period, main- 
tained for a long time their sovereignty over the countries which 
had belonged to this empire ; but who were nevertheless in sev- 
eral instances compelled, both to wink at the rise of single inde- 
pendent states, which formed themselves in Mesopotamia and 
the neighbouring provinces, and also to yield large districts for a 
time to the Parthians and other eastern natious,—the Aramaean 
continued still to be the common language of the people through- 
out these regions. ‘This appears from the need of versions of 
the Bible in the Syrian language, among which the Peshito cer- 
tainly existed as early as the end of the third century after 
Christ, and also of Syriac homilies and commentaries on the Bi- 
ble. Whenever any part of these countries maintained for a 
time their independence against the Romans, as the kingdom of 
Edessa,* and later that of Palmyra,} it was ever the Aramaean 
language in which the public documents and other writings were 
composed. Even under the dominion of the Arabs, who wrest- 
ed these countries from the Byzantine sovereigns, and whose 
kindred language was better adapted than the Greek to sup- 
plant the Aramaean, this latter tongue maintained for a long time 
its predominance ; as is shown by the multitude of Syriac wri- 
ters who lived during this period. ‘These phenomena would be 
entirely inexplicable, had not the Aramaean language ever main- 


* Bayer, Historia Osrhoena, praef. p. 5. The letter also purport- 
ing to have been written from Abgar to Christ, was originally com- 
posed in Aramaean, and was then translated into Greek. The wri- 
ter of the letter would assuredly not have chosen that language, 
path not been prevalent in Abgar’s time at Edessa. Bayer, |. c. 
p- 104. 

+ Even the letter of queen Zenobia, in answer to the sum- 
mons of the emperor Aurelian, was composed in Syriac. Nicoma- 
chus translated it into Greek ; Vopiscus in Aureliano c. 27. Com- 
pare note ¢ on p. 327 above. 
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tained itself as the common language of the people down from 
the times of the Seleucidae. 

4. Although the Asiatic nations that were subject to the Seleu- 
cidae, might exhibit a preference for Greek customs and names, 
yet we cannot thence draw with safety the conclusion, that the 
Greek language was generally diffused among them. They 
copied rather only the fashions of dress, games, mimic represen- 
tations, sacrifices, festivals, splendid processions, and other cus- 
toms* of the Greeks ; all of which could take place without the 
use of the Greek language, or at most only occasioned the adop- 
tion into the language of the country of some expressions pecu- 
liar to the Greeks. It is true that even among the Jews, who 
were otherwise so obstinately devoted to their paternal customs, 
there were many who fell in with these Greek novelties,+ ex- 
changed their Jewish proper names, and found the sounds of 
Jason, Menelaus, etc. more agreeable to the ear than Joshua and 
Manasseh. But this Hellenomania occurred only in the case 
of some unpatriotic Jews, who wished to insinuate themselves in- 
to the good graces of their Syro-Macedonian masters, and raise 
themselves under their patronage to be tyrants over their own 
nation. The very abhorrence, which by far the greater part of 
the nation openly and strongly manifested towards these slaves 
of self-interest and their deceived followers, shews clearly 
enough that the ancient customs and the vernacular tongue were 
still dear to the common people. 

5. Even during the despotism exercised in Palestine by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, when he attempted to banish the Mosaic re- 
ligion and to combine the Jews, so isolated by their religious 
separation, along with his other subjects into one closely unit- 
ed people by means of a common worship, the Aramaean 
language still maintained its ground. This appears from the 
well-known history of the cruelties, which he caused to be prac- 
tised upon the seven Jewish brethren. It is expressly related, 
that these youths, who met their fate with such heroic fortitude, 
were exhorted by their mother to the firm endurance of the tor- 
tures prepared for them by the tyrant, in the language of the 
country ;{ that they answered their mother in the same lan- 


* Vaillant, |. c. p. 96 seq. + 2 Mace. 4:10. 
{ 7h ‘EB8oaide dcadéxrm, Josephus de Maccab. c. 16.— 7) na- 

teim govn, 2 Macc. 7: 8, 21, 24, 27. 

No. Il. 12 
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guage; and that the executioners employed by Antiochus, who 
were probably not Jews, in like manner understood this lan- 
guage. 

From the time of the Maccabees, whose undaunted courage, 
after long and bloody conflicts with their Syrian tyrants, obtained 
for the Jews of Palestine an independence from foreign masters, 
which was maintained with variable fortune for about eighty 
years, there commenced a very favourable period for the preser- 
vation of the Aramaean as the common tongue ; for the main- 
tenance of national independence always holds an equal pace with 
the maintenance of the national language. The frequent wars 
which the Palestine Jews were compelled to wage for their in- 
dependence against the Syrians, (who beheld with an envious 
eye the rise of a new neighbouring power,) and the mutual alli- 
ances which both, when weary of shedding blood, several times 
contracted with each other, could have no further influence 
upon the Aramaean dialect of Palestine, as appears from what 
has been said above, than henceforth still to keep open the way 
in which so many Hellenisms had already wandered into Pales- 
tine. ‘The same holds true of the alliances which the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine afterwards formed with the neighbouring Ara- 
maean Arabs.* ‘The domestic tyrants who managed to get pos- 
session of the sovereignty of Palestine, must indeed have been 
acquainted with the Greek language ; like Aristobulus, whom 
Josephus calls a friend of the Greeks, qeaéhanv.t But on the 
other hand, it must have been for their interest, to prevent the 
diffusion of this foreign language among the great body of their 
subjects, in order to hinder the alliance of the people with the 
neighbouring Greek-Asiatic princes, and thus, by isolating the 
nation, to uphold themselves in the possession of the sovereign- 
ty. ‘That during this period the common language in Palestine 
maintained itself in the consideration which it had hitherto as- 
serted, is confirmed by the following grounds, in addition to those 
already stated. 

1. In the army of Judas Maccabeus, the language of Palestine 
was the common one; for according to 2 Macc. 13: 87, he 
prayed before the commencement of a battle at the head of his 
troops in the language of his country, ty matolw gary, and 
caused the troops to raise a war-song in the same tongue. From 
this circumstance we may deduce the commonness of the Ara- 


ee -. re a 


* Josephus, Antiq. Jud. XIV. 1. + Ib. XIII. 12. 3. 
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maean dialect among the people with so much the more certain- 
ty, because in such an army, in which there were probably many 
foreigners, we should be more likely than elsewhere to find the 
Greek or some other foreign language, unless the Aramaean had 
maintained itself in an exclusive predominance. 

2. After the times of the Maccabees, there came into circula- 
tion coins with Hebrew and Aramaean legends. Simon, the 
celebrated descendant of this family, made use of the privilege 
granted him by Antiochus,* of coining and circulating money in 
his own name. Coins of this age are still in existence, with the 
following inscriptions : 5X3 NW2 712720, Simon prince of Is- 
rael; >Nywdp, shekel of Israel; >x7VO 2 nb1NId ‘NR D2 or 
SNIw nm 'N nw, in the first year of Israel’s deliverance ; 
mwsp shwim, Jerusalem the holy, etc. The genuineness of 
these coins has often been attacked ; and that many of them are 
derived from a later period there can be no doubt; but the gen- 
uineness of them in general, has been placed out of doubt by 
Souciet,t Prileszky,t Ugolini,§ by that doubter as to every thing 
ancient, Harduin,|| and in more recent times by the discussions 
between Bayer and Tychsen.‘! And should any obstinate his- 
torical sceptic still be unwilling to yield conviction, yet these 
coins at all events serve to prove, that the Aramaean prevailed 
in Palestine as the language of the country in the time of the 
Maccabees, and that the ancient Hebrew also must still have 
been understood ; since the fabricators of these coins, without 
being immediately detected as impostors, could not have been 
so bold as to employ a language then entirely unknown in 
Palestine, upon coins ostensibly struck under the authority of 
independent Jewish princes. 

3. Even at the court of the Jewish kings who lived near the 
end of this period, the Greek language cannot have been predo- 
minant. In order to be acknowledged as genuine Jews by the 
great body of the people, they dared not manifest any preference 
for the Greek tongue ; and the religious sects of the Pharisees 


* 1 Mace. 15: 6. 
+ Dissertat. critiq. p. 104 sq. 

t Annales comp. regum Syriae, p. 79. 

§ Thesaurus Antiquitatt. Tom. XXVIII. c.9. || Ib. p. 1065. 


{| For a notice of these and other works on this subject, see 
Eichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek, Vol. VI. p.534, 886. 
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and Sadducees, which by turns had interest at court, guided the 
affairs of state, and stood in the closest connexion with the prin- 
ces, must also have sustained at court the consideration of the Ara- 
maean. We may also draw the same conclusion from this fact, 
that the Jewish female regent, known by the Greek name of Al- 
exandra, as Josephus remarks,* properly bore the genuine Jew- 
ish name of Salome. ‘The same was probably the case with 
many other Palestine names of Jewish regents and grandees, 
which were translated by Greek writers into Greek, or ex- 
changed for like-sounding Greek names; although I will not 
deny, that some of them may have borne double names in the 
two languages. 

4. The writings of this age, which were intended for Pales- 
tine, were all composed in the language of the country. The 
apocryphal books of the Old ‘Testament are probably productions 
of this period ; and were originally written in Aramaean,} and 
afterwards translated into Greek ; as the History of the Macca- 
bees, the first book of which, according to Origen,{ bore the 
original title of 2aefj0 SeoBavé 21,4 the books of Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Jesus Sirach, etc. We shall speak farther hereafter of the 
Targums on the law and the prophets, which, if not of a still 
earlier date, existed at least in this age in almost the same form, 


and most probably in the very same language, in which they 


have come down to us. 


$8. 

Thus, for about five hundred years, the Aramaean dialect, a- 
dopted by the Jews in exile during the Babylonish captivity, and 
brought back with them on their return, maintained itself in Pa- 


* Antiq. Jud. XIII. 12. 1. 

+ Compare the prologue of Sirach, and the prefaces of Jerome 
to the books of Tobit and Judith, where he relates, that they were 
written sermone Chaldaco. 

} Commentar. in Psalm. I. et ap. Euseb. Hist. eccl. VI. 25. 

§ Compare Eichhorn’s Einl. in d. apokryph. Schriften des A. T. 
Leipz. 1795. p. 221, where several interpretations of these words 
are given. [Eichhorn here supposes them to stand for i M2790 
D8 523, history of the princes of the children of God. Gesenius, 
im his manuscript lectures, gives the same solution, reading, how- 
ever *W instead of “iw. The word naw is Chald. and equiva- 
lent ton3>4n. Ep.] 
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lestine,—where it had already become domesticated nearly two 
hundred years earlier in a large portion of the country (§ 2. 2) 
—notwithstanding the political storms, which so often threatened 
the nation with utter ruin ; until at last the Jewish state, distract- 
ed by internal dissensions, was compelled to yield submission to 
the mighty Romans, and behold ene as conqueror, make 
his triumphal entry into their capital, B. C. 62. However much 
this catastrophe may seem to have prepared the way for the ex- 
tinction of the common language of Palestine ; still, the former 
Babylonish-Aramaean dialect maintained itself as the common 
dialect of the nation during the first hundred and fifty years of 
the Roman dominion, and especially in the age of Christ and the 
apostles, to which this essay chiefly has reference ; “and this lan- 
guage was neither supplanted by the Greek, which was then 
understood and spoken by all cultivated Romans, nor, as Hard- 
uin supposes,* by the Latin. ‘This position may be so strongly 
supported, partly by direct, and partly by indirect proofs, as to 
satisfy every unprejudiced mind of its truth. 


§ 9. 


Among the indirect proofs, that the common dialect of Pales- 
tine was generally retained during this period, the following seem 
to deserve the most attention. 

1. The only circumstances in which a vanquished people suf- 
fer their national language to be torn from them, and another of 
an entirely different character to be forced upen them, are when 
the conqueror breaks up and destroys the internal organization 
of their state, carries off to other lands the greater part of the 
inhabitants, and introduces in their place a multitude of foreign 
colonists, who must be far more numerous than the remaining 
inhabitants. ‘This is the only condition, which renders the en- 
tire extinction of a national language possible ; and this condition 
could never have taken place under the mild dominion of the 
Romans in Palestine. The entire internal administration of the 
government, the courts of justice, etc. remained without any im- 
portant change ; the nation were permitted to retain their code 
of laws, so inseparable from their religion; ethnarchs or titular 
kings, who professed the Jewish religion, administered with the 
Sanhedrim the internal affairs of the state ; and there can be no 


* J. D. Michaelis, Ein). ins N. T. I. p. 107 seq. Marsh’s Mi- 


chaelis I. ¢. 4. § 2. 
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doubt, that the public offices were filled by natives, or, less fre- 
quently, by foreigners who were acquainted with the language of 
the country. The Roman governors were satisfied, if the nation 
pee the tribute imposed, and respected the sovereignty of the 
oman people. The legal proceedings which came immediate- 
ly before their forum, and related chiefly only to the higher 
lice and the preservation of the public peace, were too st 
quent to make it worth the while of the greater body of the peo- 
ple to learn a foreign language to which their ear was so entirely 
unaccustomed, and which was so un-oriental in its structure and 
i as that which was employed before this highest tribunal. 
hese causes could moreover be easily carried on, through the 
aid of Roman lawyers, or of the few Jews who were acquainted 
with the Latin language. Of any important Greek or Roman 
colonies, which settled during’ this period in Palestine, there is 
no trace. ‘The number of Romans who resided there in con- 
nexion with the public affairs, was so small, as to be in a manner 
lost among the native inhabitants. Besides, the Roman armies 
that were ‘employed i in the wars in Palestine for the subjugation 
of the inhabitants,* or which lay as garrisons in the fortified 
places,t were for the most part composed not of native Romans, 


* Pompey had, in the army which he led against Jerusalem, 
many Syrians. Josephus, B. J. 1. 6. 5. Tlounnios—aounoev én 
"A, Loropovioy, avahaSov THv TE ‘Puwatxny dvvauw, xed mod- 
lovs éx r7¢ Dvoiag ovpuayovs. ‘Pompey advanced against Aris- 
tobulus with the Roman forces and many Syrian auxiliaries.’ Ga- 
binius also established in Palestine, for the Romans, a corps of 
Jewish soldiers of 1000 infantry and 1500 cavalry; Joseph. Ant. 
XIV. 5.3. The Roman army, the command of which Antony 
assigned to Sosius, consisted mostly of undisciplined Syrians ; 
Antiq. XIV. 15. 10. Neooviiexrov rou Popaiov OrQUTEYMaATOS 
Ovros, xai OLE Mor ansigus Eyovros, xai yao modu &x Svgias 7 ny 
xarevieyuévov. ‘The Roman army being newly levied and inex- 
perienced in war, having been mostly collected from Syria.’ In 
the army of Vespasian there were Arabian archers and Syrian 
slingers ; B. J. Til. 6. 18. Titus also had, at the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, ovyvous tar ano rg Svoias énexovgovs, many auxiliaries 
out of Syria, B. J. V. 1. 6. and elsewhere. 


+ Thus it is said of the garrison at Cesarea, under the reign of 
Nero, Jos. B. J. UL. 13.7. co adeov “Pamaiou rg éxei i duvauews 
éx Supias Hv xaretheyuévov, ‘the greater part of the Roman force 
was gathered from Syria.’ 
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but of Asiatic, and mostly of Aramaean warriors; and could 
not, therefore, have had much influence upon the common lan- 
guage of the country, even if they had stood in closer intercourse 
with the inhabitants, than the hatred of the latter against every 
thing that bore the name of Roman, permits us to suppose. 

2. The close intercourse in which the Palestine Jews lived, 
until the destruction of their capital, with their countrymen in 
the region of the Euphrates, must have furthered the mainte- 
nance of the. Aramaean dialect among the former. Of all the 
Jews transplanted into the countries of the Assyrian and Ba- 
bylonian rulers, only the smaller part returned to Palestine ; 
the greater portion remained behind, in the places of resi- 
dence assigned them by their conquerors. ‘These Jews, living 
in the vicinity of the Euphrates, in the very country and home 
of the Aramaean language, and whose number in the days of 
Josephus* amounted to many thousands, had not, like the Egyp- 
tian Jews at Leontopolis, a temple and priests of their own ; but 
were compelled, in order to offer the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Mosaic ritual, and especially on the high festivals, to take a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem.t ‘The Sanhedrim also, which continued to 
be to them the highest court for the decision of all civil matters 
that stood in any connexion with their religion, unceasingly at- 
tracted many of them to this central point of the true Judaism. 
Emigrations{ from these countries to Palestine were not unfre- 
quent, and we find even in this age high-priests out of Baby- 
lon.§ By this incessant communication between the Jews of 


* Ant. Jud. XI. 5. 2. ai dé déxe qudat néoav sioly Evpgarov 
Zag dev90, mvgrades amEeroot, nai aoLvdum yrwooOnvar uy 
duvauevet, ‘ But the ten tribes dwell beyond the Euphrates unto 
this day, in unknown myriads, and in numbers impossible to be 
computed.’ 

+ Josephus, Ant. Jud. XVII. 2. 2. wo0SAnua iv vbrog 0 avio 
—'Jovdaiwy roig éx BaBviwvos agexvovpévorg dca Ovoiag ini 
“Jeoogodvuwr. ‘This man was a protector for the Jews who went 
from Babylon to Jerusalem on account of the sacrifices.’ Philo 
de Legat. ad Caj. ed. Frkf. p. 1022. D. 

t Jos. Ant. XVII. 2. 1. Ej. Vita c. 11. 

§ Jos. Ant. XV. 2. 4. “/foudyc—usranewpaueros éx tH¢ Bap- 
viwvos isgea— Avavnhovy ovouate, tovtTm THY MOYLEQwWOUYHY 
didworv. ‘Herod—sent for a certain priest from Babylon, Anane- 
lus by name, and gare him the pontificate.’ 
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Babylon and of Palestine, the Aramaean language could not but 
have maintained itself among the latter, and have been moreover 
restored again to its purity through the influence of the emigra- 
tions from Babylon, had it at any time begun to be in Palestine 
too much corrupted by the introduction of Hellenisms. 

3. The proper names of persons, which are given in the New 
Testament and in Josephus, are mostly Aramaean. We need 
only refer to the frequent names compounded with the Aramaean 
Bar J ye ; as Bar Tolmai, Bar Jesu, Bar Timai, Bar Abba, 
etc. all of which sufficiently betray their Aramaean origin. The 
Pg surnames also, which certain persons bore on account 
of their moral or corporeal character, as Boanerges, Barnabas, 
Cephas, Chagiras, etc. are Aramaean ; and these certainly would 
not have been given to them, had they not been common at that 
period in the language of the country. This is also true of most 
of the significant geographical names; among which the most 
frequent are those compounded with Beth (m3), Caphar (782), 
and En (72), on which one needs only to consult the index of 
Relandi Palaestina. 

4. In this age, if not earlier, the Aramaean Targums were in 
general use in the synagogues of Palestine and among the learn- 
ed. Probably also several of the Targums which are still ex- 
tant, as those of Onkelos and Jonathan, and many fragments 
incorporated into later paraphrases, already existed at that 
time in their present form and language ; although none of the 
Targums now extant, in an existence of so many centuries, 
have remained free from later interpolations. 

The full and detailed proof of this position, which is very gen- 
erally and confidently denied since the doubts raised against it 
by Morin, would demand a treatise of its own, and would here 
be out of place. We will therefore at present limit ourselves to 
some general remarks on the early existence of the Targums, 
and on the total or partial identity of several of the Aramaean 
paraphrases still extant, with those that existed in that age. 

a) However contradictory the Jewish traditions* —— 
the age and the authors of the Targums may be, yet they a 
agree in this, that the Targums were prepared a long time before 
the birth of Christ, for the benefit of the Jews who returned 





* Wolfiii Biblioth. Heb. Tom. II. p. 1143 seq. Waltoni Pro- 
legom. XII. §9, 10. A. Pfeifferi Exercit. IJ. de Targumin, in ej. 
Opp. philolog. Ultraj. 1704. p. 862 seq. 
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from the Babylonish exile. This tradition has the greatest prob- 
ability in its favour; for the ancient Hebrew was at that time as 
strange to the inhabitants of Palestine, as the old German lan- 
guage of the eleventh or twelfth centuries to the Germans of the 
— day [or the language of Chaucer to the present race of 

znglishmen]; and it was therefore unavoidably necessary, that 
for the public readers in the synagogues, and for the unlearned 
Jews generally, who might wish to read the boly writings of their 
nation, there should be aids prepared in the language of the 
country, of which they might avail themselves in the reading of 
the Scriptures. 

6) The language in the Targums of Jonathan and Onkelos,— 
the latter of whom, according to the very probable Jewish tradi- 
tion,* critically revised the older Targum of Ezra, and rejected 
the interpolations which had crept into it, just as Origen did 
the Alexandrine, and Jerome the old Latin version,—is en- 
tirely such as we should be entitled to expect it in the age before 
Christ. It is indeed not entirely pure, and is somewhat more 
disfigured by Hellenisms, Persisms, and other barbarisms, than 
the language in Daniel and Ezra ; but is by far less intermixed with 
foreign words than the Gemara, (which was composed some cen- 
turies afterwards,) and other later writings. ‘The same is true of 
many fragments of older Targums, which have been incorpora- 
ted in paraphrases compiled in later times, and are easily distin- 
guished by their purer style. Does not this condition and cha- 
racter of the language authorize us to refer several of the exist- 
ing ‘T'argums, either wholly or in part, to an age when the Ara- 
maean language had not become so degenerate as it was after 
the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

c) The Alexandrine version seems to have been made, not 
from the original Hebrew text, but from ancient Aramaean Tar- 
gums, which lie at the foundation of the later ones. The fre- 
quent striking correspondence of the Seventy with the readings, 
interpolations, and allegorical interpretations of the Targums 
that are still extant, and of which it cannot be asserted that they 
have been interpolated from the Greek ; and the assertion of 
Philo, that the Old Testament was written in the Chaldee lan- 


* Pfeiffer, |. c. p. 864. 


+ De Vita Mosis, lib. II. p. 657. ed. Frekft, 10 mahator (not mew- 
tov) éyougnoay oi vouor yhosooy Xaddacxy, ‘anciently our laws 
were written in the Chaldee tongue.’ Comp. p. 658. C. p. 659. D. 
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lonish paraphrases at that time in circulation, render this conjec- 
ture in fact very probable. It could also not be expected of the 
Jews, that they would confide the original Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, which they esteemed so holy, to the profane 
hands of the Egyptians, either in an exact transcript or in a 
version made directly from the original. Moreover the addition 
to the book of Job, found in the Alexandrine version and also 
mentioned by Origen, speaks expressly of an ancient Aramaean 
Targum (fifio¢ Svgcaxy), from which the Greek translation, 
which differs so much from the Hebrew, must have been made; 
since the Greek also harmonizes, in respect to several interpola- 
tions and explanations of words, even with the later and still exist- 
ing Targum; as I have ascertained by a careful examination of 
both versions. More minute and complete investigations in respect 
to this relation of the Septuagint to the Targums—on which 
subject, so far as I know, we have as yet had nothing—will 
hereafter, as we may hope, throw a clearer light upon this point, 
and in this way restore to the criticism and hermeneutics of the 
Old Testament, which have hitherto been so long dependent on 
the version of the Seventy, their long lost independence. 

d) Christ himself, as he uttered when dying on the cross, 
Matt. 27: 46, the words taken from Ps. 22: 2, 7A, nai, Aqua 
oafay9avi; employed the Aramaean language of the Targum, 
in which he had probably often read the Psalms ; which, on ac- 
count of the frequent use of them by the Jews, must already 
have been early translated into the language of the country. 
But whether these words were borrowed by Christ out of a 'Tar- 
gum now lost, or out of one still extant, we must leave undeci- 
ded, since there are no grounds by which we can determine this 
question. The only variation in the present Targum from the 
Greek words as quoted by Christ, is -72 5107 instead of Aape ; 
but this may have arisen from later copyists, who were ever 
prone to exchange synonymous words.—The apostles also, after 
the example of their Lord, availed themselves of the Targums 
current in Palestine. Origen at least sought for the passages 
quoted by them from the Old Testament and which are cited 
neither according to the Hebrew nor the Seventy, in the Jewish 
apocryphal books ;* and the mode of explaining the Old Testa- 





* Origenes, Proleg. in Cantic. Cant. ‘ Illud tamen palam est, 
multa vel ab apostolis vel ab evangelistis exempla esse prolata et N. 
T. inserta, quae in his Scripturis, quas canonicas habemus, nun- 
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ment which the apostles often follow, so similar to that of the 
Targums, may be most naturally referred to this source. 

e) Josephus in like manner, in his Jewish Antiquities, which 
work, as he assures us, was drawn from the holy writings of his 
nation, among which also the T'argums were reckoned, harmonizes 
in many passages where he forsakes both the Hebrew and the 
Seventy, in respect to single readings and additions, with the 
‘Targums that are still extant. ‘The instances already known* 
might doubtless be greatly increased, were any one to institute 
throughout a comparison of Josephus with the Targums; and 
such an investigation would perhaps confirm my conjecture, that 
Josephus, in the composition of his history, had chiefly before 
him the Targums, and next to them the Septuagint; but the 
Hebrew text very seldom.—Whether Philo, in whose writings 
much occurs that bears a great resemblance to the style of the 
Targums, did not in like manner make use of ancient or of still 
existing Targums, is a question, which perhaps has never yet 
been-raised, and the consideration of which I must leave to 
those who are alike familiar with the spirit and the contents of 
the Targums. 

J) The silence observed by the earliest Christian fathers re- 
specting these ‘T'argums, cannot be surprising. In the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, it must have been a matter of mo- 
ment to the Jews, to hold them concealed from the learned 
among the Christians, who might have made great use of many 
an interpretation of the Old Testament prophecies in the Tar- 
gums, to support their own theory of the Messiah; and the Tar- 
gums belong unquestionably to the Jewish apocryphal books, of 
which the earlier fathers not unfrequently speak.+ Further, the 
costliness also of the Targums,t which were mostly purchased 





quam legimus, in apocryphis tamen inveniuntur, et evidenter ex 
ipsis ostenduntur esse assumta.’ Comp. also Jerome on Eph. c. 5. 


* Michaelis Orient. Biblioth. Th. V. 1773. p. 227, 239, 240, 249. 


+ J. A. Fabricii Codex pseudepigraphus N. T. Vol. I. Ed. 2. 
Hamb. 1722. p. 1088. [See the note on p. 338.] 


¢ Elias Levita, in the preface to his Meturgeman, says, that be- 
fore the invention of printing, there were scarcely one or two copies 
of the T'argum on the Prophets and Hagiographa in one province 
(72%) or in one climate (D°>pN). This assertion however is ex- 
aggerated; for even among the MSS. of the O. T. compared by 
Kennicott and De Rossi, and written before the end of the 15th 
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only for the synagogues, and the unacquaintance of the fathers 
with the Aramaean language,—in which even the learned Je- 
rome must bave made as little progress as in Hebrew, since in 
translating and explaining the Old Testament he was almost 
always compelled to call in the aid of Jews,—may probably 
have contributed not a little to cause them to remain so unknown 
among the Christians. ‘That however the Jews did not entirely 
withhold from the Christians the explanations given in the Tar- 
gums of dark passages in the Old ‘Testament, we know from the 
commentaries of Jerome, in which interpretations of this kind 
are to be met with, entirely of the same character with those that 
occur in the printed 'Targums.* 

5. It is an unquestionable fact, that Jesus, whose sphere of 
action lay chiefly among the common people,—who were less 
corrupted than the higher classes, and for that reason more sus- 
ceptible for purer moral and religious instruction ; out of whom 
also he chose his most intimate friends and disciples, «vPewnoe 
ayoauparor xat idewrat, Acts 4: 13,—employed in his teaching 
and on other occasions the Aramaean language. Several frag- 
ments of his language which are given in the original, the Ara- 
maean colouring which is every where visible in the translations 
of his discourses by the evangelists, and the relation of Paul, that 


century, there is a very considerable number that have these Tar- 
gums side by side. 

* Comp. the author’s Exercitatt. in Ecclesiast. 11: 7—12: 7. 
Gott. 1794. p. 16 seq. where he has quoted an example of this 
mode of interpretation. : 


+ Matt. 27:46. Mark 15:34. 5:41. 7:34. Why some words of 
the original should be retained in just these passages of the Greek 
Gospels, which every where else give the discourses and declara- 
tions of Jesus only in Greek, can only be accounted for conjectu- 
rally. In the first two passages they seem to have been left, be- 
cause they serve to explain a circumstance immediately following, 
viz. that some of the bystanders understood Jesus to have called 
upon Elias. In the other two passages, the retaining of the origi- 
nal words seems to have been rather accidental than designed ; 
just as in the Alexandrine version, where sometimes a Hebrew 
word is retained without any ground, and probably merely through 
inattention ; e. g. Judg. 13:5 Natio. v. 8 Adwrait. Having once 
obtained a place in the Greek Gospels, these untranslated words 
were of course, on this very account, spared by later criticism. a 
the subject of the language of Jesus, see the ariticle of Hug. Ep.] 
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in his vision of Jesus at his conversion (Acts 9: 5. 22: 8) he 
was addressed in the new Hebrew, or Aramaean dialect of Pal- 
estine, rm “EGoaide dualéxrm (Acts 26: 14), place this assertion 
beyond doubt. But how could Jesus, the teacher of the com- 
mon people, employ the Aramaean dialect, unless this was gen- 
erally diffused as the national language? 

6. The few works that were composed by natives of Pal- 
estine in the first centuries after Christ, intended for their 
countrymen or for the Jews who dwelt near the Euphrates, 
were all written in Aramaean, or sometimes also in Hebrew, 
which was ever cultivated among the Jews as a learned lan- 
guage. Few writers however appeared in this age; because 
the study of the law and of the traditions which referred to it, 
constituted the central point of all learning; and it was rare to 
write down any thing upon these topics, through fear that it 
might fall into profane hands. But these few writers, whenever 
they wrote for the Jews of Palestine or of the interior of Asia, 
always employed their own domestic language, the Aramaean. 
So Matthew, a Jewish Christian of Palestine, who wrote for his 
countrymen the history of Jesus in their national language ;* and 
so Josephus,t who in like manner employed this language in the 
first sketch of his history of the Jewish wars. These are the 
only writers who wrote for the Jews of Palestine and inner Asia, 
who can be referred with certainty to the first century ; although 
many fragments of earlier interpreters of the law, which were 
afterwards incorporated verbatim into the Mishna and Gemara, 
belong probably to this period. The Talmud of Jerusalem, 
which was intended for Palestine, the Pesikta, Mechilta, Siph- 
ra, Siphre, and other Aramaean or Hebrew writings which ap- 
peared in Palestine, although their age cannot be definitely fix- 
ed, prove at least thus much, that the Greek language, even for 
many centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem, could not 
have found favour with the Jews of Palestine, nor have supplant- 
ed the former national and learned tongues. This is also con- 
firmed by the apocryphal books of the New Testament, which 





* The writer adopts the hypothesis, that the Gospel of Matthew 
was originally written in the Aramaean dialect, On this point, how- 
ever, see the essay of Hug. Eb. 


+ De Bello Jud. Proem. 1. 


¢ J. A. Fabricii Codex apocryphus N. T. Vol. I. Ed. 2. Hamb. 
1719. p. 7, 317, 340, 341, 367, 390, 844, and elsewhere. 
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were really or pretendedly composed in Palestine, the more an- 
cient Gospels of the Nazarenes and Hebrews, the later Gospels 
of Barnabas, Bartholomew, and de Nativitate Mariae, the Epis- 
tle of Christ to Abgar, the Epistle of Mary to the females of 
Messina, the Acts of the Apostles of Abdias, etc. all of which 
actually existed in the Aramaean or Hebrew language, or at 
least, according to the accounts of those who put them in circu- 
lation, were translated from such originals. Besides, the Pal- 
estine Jews had in the fourth century translations of several of 
the books of the New Testament, e. g. the Gospel of John and 
the Acts of the Apostles,* in their own national language ; and 
this unquestionably, because they did not understand them in the 
Greek. All this shews sufficiently, I think, that the Palestine 
Jews, in the first centuries after Christ, still clung to the national 
language, which they had so long retained. 

7. If now, finally, we reflect on the unexampled firmness 
with which the Palestine Jews, after their return from the Baby- 
lonish exile, remained faithful to their ancient manners and cus- 
toms, by which they exposed themselves to the contempt of for- 
eign nations as a rude and singular people; on the extraordina- 
ry constancy with which Palestine Jews at a remote distance 
from their native country, after the lapse of centuries from the 
time of their removal, have retained their language even to our 
days ;+ on the total difference between the Greek and Roman 
languages and the Aramaean; on the difficulties which must 
have been connected with the learning of an occidental language 
by the inhabitants of Palestine, in which every word was strange 
to them ; and on the long continued prevalence of the Aramae- 
an language in Palestine and the adjacent countries, where it 
has been supplanted only in a very late age by the kindred 
Arabic dialect, and where in some regions of country it has 


* Epiphanii Opp. ed. Petav. T. II. p. 127. 


+ The Jews who reside in the Mogul empire, and have osten- 
sibly adopted heathenism, are said still to speak the Hebrew flu- 
ently ; see Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, IT. 581. conjecture, however, 
that the person who communicated this intelligence, mistook, 
through ignorance of the language, the Babylonish-Aramaean dia- 
lect which these Jews may have spoken, for pure Hebrew. [For a 
full account of the Jews in Hindostan and on the coast of Malabar, 
see Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India. Ep. ] 
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maintained itself even to our day* as a living language ;—if, 1 
say, we reflect on all these points, we can have no scruple to as- 
sign to the position, that the Palestine Jews in the age of Christ 
and his apostles maintained their national language, (even if it 
could be proved by no express historical testimony,) a degree of 
probability, amounting almost to historical certainty. 


§ 10. 


The direct or immediate proofs of this position, cannot be ve- 
ry numerous. ‘To these we may reckon the express declarations 
of those ancient writers, who were sufficiently acquainted with 
the situation of Palestine in the first hundred and fifty years of 
the Roman dominion, and single facts which necessarily presup- 

se a general diffusion of the Aramaean language among the 
Palestine Jews of that age. In the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans we can look for no trace of a familiar acquaintance 
with the history and language of Palestine ; since they did not 
regard the language and national writings even of the cultivated 
nations of antiquity, the Carthaginians, Phenicians, etc. as wor- 
thy of their attention; and Strabo, from whom we have already 
quoted the passages that belong here (p. 318 above), is perhaps 
the only one, who gives the general information respecting the 
Syrians, (under whom also the inhabitants of Palestine were 
reckoned,) that they and their neighbours spoke a kindred lan- 
guage ; but in regard to their differences of dialect, he explains 
himself no further. ‘The few native writers might indeed have 
left us more definite accounts respecting the history of their lan- 
guage; but they occupied themselves with historical or religious 
subjects, which afforded them no occasion to express themselves 
minutely on this point ; and it would have been, in fact, no won- 
der, had they not touched upon it with a single syllable. Still, 
there are in their writings, as it were casually, several hints 
thrown out unintentionally, which are valuable for their antiqui- 
ty, and place the continuance of the Aramaean language in Pal- 
estine in the age of Christ and*the apostles beyond all doubt. 
We will produce them here according to the chronological or- 
der of the writings in which they are contained. 

I. In the writings of the New Testament to which the first 
place in the order of time must be assigned, there are a few 


* J.D. Michaelis, Abhandlung von d. Syrischen Sprache, Gott. 
1786. p. 9. 
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passages to our purpose, which are so clear as to leave no doubt 
remaining. 

1. In Acts 1: 19 a peculiar Jerusalem dialect is spoken of, 
totally distinct from the Greek and Roman languages, which al- 
so, as the language of the capital, must have been current in the 
adjacent region. No definite name is assigned to it here; but 
the word axeddaua which is attributed to it, and which belongs 
to the Babylonish-Aramaean language (825 Spm), shows clear- 
ly enough, that no other dialect can here be meant. 

2. Paul addressed the common people at Jerusalem, whom 
the Jews of Asia Minor had excited against him, in the new He- 
brew dialect (rn “ZSoaide duadéxtm, Acts 21: 40. 22: 2) or 
the Aramaean dialect then current in Palestine, the identity of 
which will appear from the next section. The attentive silence 
with which the people listened to Paul, whose attachment to 
Judaism had been suspected, and the immediate favourable im- 
pression which Paul’s acquaintance with the Aramaean language 
made upon them, sufficiently prove that this was the pre- 
vailing language of the people at Jerusalem, and that they re- 
garded no man as an orthodox Jew, who was not capable of ex- 
pressing himself readily in this language. 

II. Flavius Josephus, a Jew of Palestine, who was an eye- 
witness of the wars carried on by the Romans in that country, 
and of the destruction of the national metropolis and sanctuary, 
and whose testimony therefore has greater authority than the la- 
ter talmudic writings, harmonizes completely with the declara- 
tions of the New ‘Testament. 

1. According to his express assurance,* there was in his times 


* Antiq. Jud. XX. 11.2. kyo 62 Oagonous—ore pndels av 
éregog qdvyndn Pehyjoas, pate ‘Sovdaiog, jerire aihoguhos, tv 
noayuarelay tavtny ovrmws axgiBug sic “Lddnvag éeveyneiv’ 
éyo YAO OuohoyOUMNHY NAG TOY OMOEFYaY NhEloTOY aUTOY xara 
Thy Extynouov madelav drageoey® xai tov “EdAnuxev d2 youu- 
fatoy éon0vdaca mETaozELv, Ty yoaupatixny éunsiolay avaha- 
Pov, iv dé negi tiv ngopogay axpiBevar naterog éexwduoe 
Curry Pera’ mao ruiv yao ovx éxelvous anodézovras rove n0A- 
hav éfvov deahexrov éxuaddrtag, xai yhaguooryte Aetswv tov 
hoyow Excxoupevovras. dca tO xowor ivac vouilev to énerndev- 
Ma TOUTO OVUK ElevPEQWY MOvoY ToIS TUZOvOL, ahaa xai Tov Ot- 
neta TOIS Pehovarw * udvous d2 ooqiay pagtvgovar ToIg Ta vOME- 
Mae Capms Ensotauevors, xai tiv ToOY isoay yoaumatoy divapeY 
éounvevoa Ouvauevocs. 
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no other Jew capable of undertaking in Greek such a work as 
his Jewish Antiquities. As the ground of this, he assigns chiefly 
ignorance of the Greek language. He himself indeed had stu- 
died this foreign language grammatically, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the Greek literature, a fact which he cites as 
something unusual ; but, in accordance with the prevailing custom 
of his country, he had not troubled himself to acquire the pow- 
er of speaking Greek with fluency.* “ For with us,” he con- 
tinues, “ we do not esteem those at all who have learned foreign 
languages, because this is considered as an employment com- 
mon to the lower class of freemen and to slaves. They alone are 
regarded as wise, who are accurately acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of the law, and know how to explain the holy Scriptures,” 
i. e. according to the original Hebrew text, with the help of the 
oral traditions and the Targums extant in the language of the 
country, as the whole connexion shews ; and not according to 
the Alexandrine version, of which a despiser of foreign langua- 
ges could make no use. 

2. This same writer composed a History of the Jewish War, 
in his native language, for the use of his countrymen in Baby- 
lon, Persia, Arabia, and beyond the Euphrates, (who conse- 


quently had laid aside the Aramaean language as little as the 
Palestine Jews,) and designed the Greek translation of this His- 
tory, which he made at Rome with the aid of several Greeks, 
as well as his Antiquities (Praef. 2), not for the Jews, but solely 
for the Greeks and numerous Romans who were acquainted 
with the Greek tongue. 

3. He expressly calls the Greek a foreign language,§ and 


* The word used by Josephus is axgifevay, accuracy ; which 
changes the character of the passage, and destroys in a great 
measure the force of the argument here drawn from it. 

+ Bell. Jud. prooem. 1. ITgovdeuny éyo roig xare ryv “Por 
palo nyenoviay, Edhads yhwoon weraBahwy, a roig aver fag- 
Baoorg (comp. § 2) ry nargig suvrasag aVEMEMWA MOOTEQOY, 
agnynoustar. ‘1 purpose to narrate in the Greek language, to 
those under the Roman dominion, the things which I formerly com- 
posed for the barbarians of the interior, in my native tongue.’ 

¢ Contra Apion. I. 9. Xonoauevos reol moos ryv ‘“Exanvida 
guvny ovvegyois, ‘employing certain assistants for the Greek lan- 
guage.’ 

§ Antiq. Jud. prooem. 2. “Oxvos moe nai méAdnors eyivero rnhe- 
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speaks of the Babylonish-Aramaean* in such terms as he could 
use only of a living language. 

4. The Jewish deserters, who during the siege of Jerusalem 
went over to the Romans, understood neither Greek nor Latin, 
and could not therefore make themselves intelligible to the Ro- 
mans. Josephus, who was then with the Roman besieging ar- 
my, was the only person who could understand them.+ 

5. The armed national troops who defended Jerusalem 
against Titus, were mostly, if not wholly, composed of Jews 
who spoke only Aramaean. The watchmen on the towers, who 
observed the movements of the enemy, raised a loud cry in the 
national languaget when they saw the catapuliae put in motion, 
and the huge masses of rock fly along, which were thus hurled 
against the walls. The emperor Titus, in the interview which he 








KHAVIHY wEtEevtyxeiv UAOPEaty és alhodanny Huiv xai Eevns dta- 
Aéerov ovvyPerav. ‘ Indolence and tardiness came upon me in 
translating such a mass of materials into another and foreign Jan- 
guage.’ He is here speaking of his History. 

* Ant. IIL. 7.2. Mwiiors nev obv aBavnd (O23N) avrny éxa- 
Aeoev. jusig 02, nage BaBviwviow wemodnuores, éulav (77727) 
avtny xadovper’ OUTMS yaQg MODayoQEVETaL nap avro7g. ‘ Mo- 
ses called it Abaneth ; but we, instructed by the Babylonians, call 
it Emian ; for so it is named by them.’ This 77727 is the word 
which the Targums have for 0228 Ex. 28: 8 and elsewhere. This 
passage clearly shews, that in the time of Josephus the ancient 
Hebrew was a dead language, and that instead of it the Babylon- 
ish-Aramaean, commonly called the Chaldee, was prevalent. 

+ Contra Apion. I. 9. 7a aaga rev avroudloy anayyeAdopeve. 
uOvog avros ovviny. [But this passage, if it proves any thing, 
proves too much. For speaking of the army of Titus (Bell. Jud. 
V. 1. 6.) Josephus says there were six Roman legions, besides oth- 
er troops, xai ougvol tov ano t7¢ Supiag énixovgoe ovrnldor, 
‘and many also of the Syrian auxiliaries accompanied him.’ 
Comp. p. 334 note * above. The passage cited in the text then, 
would just as much prove that the Jewish deserters could not 
speak the Aramaean language, as that they could not speak Greek. 
Josephus therefore is probably speaking only in reference to the 
Roman troops, or common soldiers, who were unacquainted with 
the Greek language.—Eb. | 

t Bell. Jud. V. 6.3. xonol—éni rav avoyor xadelouevoe 
NOOEUHYUOY, ONOTAY GyaoBEln tO dQyavor, Kai i NétQA GeQOLTO, 
ry narolw yAwoon Bowrres’ 6 tog Epyerac. 
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held with the Jewish leaders Simon and John in the sight of both 
armies, had an interpreter at his side,* who propounded his sum- 
mons to the Jews to surrender in the language of Palestine. Jose- 
phus also relates several times, that he himself had to make known 
the proclamations of the Roman general which were directed 
to the Jews, in the Hebrew language, as he calls it,t of the time. 

6. Even those Jewish princes who resided long at Rome, and 
stood in the most familiar intercourse with the emperors, and 
who were no strangers to the language and literature of Greece, 
as for instance Herod Agrippa,ft did not forget in foreign lands 
the language of their own country, but made use of it even in 
Rome when conversing with their countrymen, or when they 






* Bell. J. VI. 6. 2. Tlagayysihas dé tots orpariurats Tirog, 
Pvuov te zai Behav mévery éyngareis, xal ov y Eomevée MAQAGTH— 
GUUEVOS, OED Hv TEXUNOLEY TOL xOaTETY, TOWTOS yokaro Asyecr. 
* Titus having ordered his troops to restrain their fury and their 
weapons, and taking an interpreter, which was a token of imperial 
power, began first to speak.’ [See the essay of Hug above re- 
ferred to, where this passage is particularly commented upon. Ep. ] 


t B. J. V. 9. 2. Titos—nodhanes yevaoxay QVUTLRXWTEQOY on- 
Awy tov hoyov, QUTOUS TE owlea Pus TMAQEKGAEL mapaddvras Thy 
nohev On magerdnumerny, “ai TOV "Jwonnov nadie 7 maria 
ylaoon dvaheyeo Pa, raya évdovvar 90S 6uoguioy dox@y av- 
tous. ‘Titus knowing that counsel is more : efficacious than arms, seve- 
ral times exhorted them to save themselves by delivermg up the city, 
which was now on the point of being taken; and sent out Josephus to 
treat with them in their own tongue, supposing they would more 
readily yield to one of their own nation.’—B. J. Vi. 2.1.°O ‘Jovon- 
08; ag ay éi a) Tw ‘Loavey hovoy, ahha xai roic moddoic, éy 
éxnnow oras, ta re tov Kaicagos dijyyedev “FBoaitwr. ‘ Jo- 
sephus, as if he came not to John alone, but also to the multitude, 
standing where he could be heard, declared the message of the 
emperor in Hebrew.’—B. J. VI. 2. 5. and elsewhere. [See Hug. | 


¢ Antiq. Jud, XVIIL. 6. 10. Magovas rov  Ayginnov 0 amne- 
hevdEgos, mUdOMEVOE Tifegiou ty teheutyy, EDEL doouaios To 
* Ayolang ayyehvovmevos’ “ai narahasow éy étodous OvTa 10 
Padaveior, ovrvevoas moos avror, ylaoon TH ‘“EBoaiwy, té- 
Sunnev 6 Agwv, gnolv. ‘ Marsyas, the freedman of Agrippa, hav- 
ing learned the death of Tiberius, ran directly to inform Agrippa ; 
and meeting him on his way to the bath, he nodded to him and 
said in Hebrew, The lion is dead.’ Agrippa answered him in the 
same language, ‘which the centurion who was present did not un- 
derstand. 
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wished to conceal their discourse from the Romans. If now the 
higher classes clung so fondly to the national language which 
they had learned in youth, much more might we expect this 
from the common people, to whom every thing national is usual- 
ly doubly sacred, heat their total unacquaintance with foreign 
countries. 

Ill. The declarations of the Talmudists and of the Rabbins 
who are dependent on them, deserve to be mentioned here, as 
a minor proof of our position; although this is sufficiently con- 
firmed by the testimonies already adduced from the New Tes- 
tament and from Josephus. 

1. They assert unanimously, that the Greek language was an 
object of extreme hatred in Palestine, chiefly because it facilita- 
ted treachery in the wars with foreigners. When Aristobulus 
was shut up in Jerusalem by Pompey, who assisted Hyrcanus 
against his brother, and a Jew who spoke Greek gave the Ro- 
mans the counsel, that in order to compel the besieged to sur- 
render, they should no longer pore them to supply themselves 
with victims for sacrifice, the Jews uttered the most bitter curs- 
es against every one, who should suffer his son to learn Greek.* 
During the war against Titus also, it was expressly forbidden to 
teach their sons Greek.f ‘That these prohibitions were not oc- 


* Bava Kama fol. 82. b. Cum principes familiae Asmoneae 
inter se de dominatione contenderent, Hyrcanus erat extra, Aris- 
tobulus vero intra urbem. Solebant illi, qui intus erant obsessi, 
quotidie per murum nummos in cistula demittere, atque agnos, 
quibus ad rem sacram faciendam opus erat, referre. Erat forte in- 
ter eos, qui extra urbem erant, senex quidam (Judaeus) sapientiac 
Graecorum peritus, qui (Graecis Pompeianisque Hyrcano opem 
ferentibus) insusurrat Graeco sermone: CQuamdiu istis sacra sua 
peragere conceditis, non facient deditionem. Cum postero die 
Hierosolymitani nummos in corbe demitterent, obsidentes iis re- 
diderunt porcum.—Tum dixerunt: Maledictus sit, qui porcos alit, 
maledictus, qui filium suum docet sapientiam Graecam ; DIN 7I7N 
MN NIN 123 Wh. [Here however it is the Greek sapientia, 
learning, philosophy, and not the Greek language, that is forbidden. 
The same is true of all the passages quoted below, except in the 
next following one ; and even there the sapientia is implied, as is 
shewn by the fact that females were not forbidden to learn the 
Greek language. Ep.]} 


t Sota. Mischnae c. IX. 14. p. 962. ed. Wagenseil. Decreve- 
runt bello contra Titum exorto, ne quis filium linguam Graecam 
(m729°) doceret. That this prohibition was only temporary and 
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casioned by any prevailing preference among the Palestine Jews 
for the Greek language, but were given solely in reference to the 
common people,—among whom there were occasionally some 
acquainted with the Greek language, who suffered themselves to 
be seduced to act as spies in the service of the enemy,—is clear 
from Josephus ; according to whose testimony above quoted, 
the higher classes possessed too much national pride to make 
themselves acquainted with a foreign language. For an inter- 
preter of the Scriptures,* an acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage was regarded as superfluous and altogether useless. ‘The 
story, that only the single family of Gamalielt enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of being permitted to learn the Greek language, is perhaps 
nothing else than a more definite shape of the historical proposi- 
tion, that in the times when this family so distinguished for 
their learning flourished, an acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage in Palestine was exceedingly rare. 


only designed to prevent desertion to the enemy, is shewn by the 
limitation of it to sons; for the daughters, aceording to the Tal- 
mud of Jerusalem might learn Greek. Tract. Sota and Shabbat: 
Fas est homini, filiam suam docere linguam Graecam, nam id gra- 
tiam iJli conciliat, (Wagenseil. |. c. p. 970.) if indeed this passage 
has reference to atime of war. And even during the wars, the 
prohibition was not always obeyed, as is usually the case with such 
interdictions ; for in the writings of Josephus we become acquaint- 
ed with many Palestine Jews, who understood Greek. Comp. also 
Lightfoot. Horae Heb. ad Act. Ap. 6:1. The long and persever- 
ing hatred which the Palestine Jews of this and the followmg ages 
manifested against all that bore the name of Greek, was rather a 
prevailing national disposition of mind, which may easily be ex- 
plained from their situation, than a consequence of this express 
prohibition, which, for the Jew who hung so zealously on his na- 
tional religion, was entirely unnecessary. 


* Menachoth, fol. 99. b. Dumae filius, qui ex R. Ismaelis so- 
rore genitus erat, interrogavit avunculum: Num mihi, qui univer- 
sam legem addidici, fas est sapientiae Graecae studere? Tune ei 
inculcavit avunculus dictum (Jos. 1:8): Ne discedito liber iste le- 
gis ex ore tuo, sed studio ejus incumbe interdiu ac noctu. Age 
igitur, reputa tecum, quaenam sit illa hora, quae nec ad diem, nec 
ad noctem pertineat; quam si inveneris, licebit tibi sapientiae 
Graecae operam navare, 

+ Bava Kama fol. 82.2. Permiserunt familiae Rabban Gamali- 
elis sapientiam Graecam, quoniam illi cognati erant sanguini regio. 
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2. It was solely because the people understood no language 
but the Aramaean,* that the Aramaean Targums were prepar- 
ed. For the same reason, various forms of prayert in Aramae- 
an were allowed to the people ; for the prayers borrowed verba- 
tim from the Old Testament, and often: composed of various 
passages of the same put together, had to be recited among the 
Jews at all times in the original Hebrew language. ‘To the 
learned also, who had a great veneration for the ancient Hebrew, 
and who had probably taken much pains to make it again cur- 
rent among the people, as before the exile, this disrespect of the 
national Aramaean language was prohibited.{ Indeed, accord- 
ing to the 'Talmudists, this language was also honoured by the 
circumstance, that the prophets who lived at the destruction of 
Jerusalem prophesied in it,§ and the voice of heaven (>"p 3)|| 
resounded in it. 


* R. Asarias in Meor Enajim c. 9. Servatus est mos, interpre- 
tandi Jegem vulgo lingua Aramaea (27%) toto tempore templi se- 
cundi, mansitque ista lingua semper inter eos (Hebraeos) usque ad 
captivitatem Hierosolymitanam. 


+ Berachoth fol. 3.1. Sunt, qui dicant precatiunculam istam, 
cujus initium WP, ideo lingua Aramaea proferri, quod sit lingua 
nobilis et summae laudis. And further on: In more fuit, oratio- 
nem WP recitare post concionem ; adfuit autem ibi vulgus, qui 
linguam Hebraeam non intellexit, ideoque in lingua Targumistica 
eam instituerunt, ut intelligeretur ab omnibus; nam haec eorum 
lingua. 

t Hieros. Sota fol. 21.3. Beresch. Rabba fol. 83.4. Ne viles- 
cat lingua Syriaca (70770) in oculis tuis. Nam ecce honorem 
tribuit ei Deus in lege (Gen. 31: 47), in prophetis (Jer. 10: 11), et 
in hagiographis (Dan. 2:4). As these passages are all Babylon- 
ish-Aramaean, the word °0")70 must here mean the same as YIN. 

§ Hieros. Sota fol. 24. Samuel parvus in articulo mortis dixit : 
Simeon atque Ismael ad gladium, atque omnis reliquus populus ad 
spolium et calamitates plurimae futurae sunt. Lingua Aramaea lo- 
quebatur, sed non intellexerunt verba ejus, h. e. verum predictionis 
sensum. In Lightfoot. Hor. Heb. ad Matt. 1: 23, this passage is 
incorrectly translated : Atque ideo, quod haec loqueretur lingua Sy- 
riaca, non intellexerunt, quid esset locutus. 


|| Sota. Gemarae c. VII. 2. p. 689. ed. Wagenseil. Extat tra- 
ditio, Jochananem, summum pontificem, audivisse vocem e sacra- 
tissimo penetrali prodeuntem et 298 77W>2 dicentem: Vicere ju- 
venes, qui iverant ad proelium committendum Antiochiae, 9x2 
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3. In some passages of the Talmud and of the Rabbins the 
common language of Palestine is sometimes called Syriac 
(70925) and distinguished from the Babylonish-Aramaean.* 
According to the later Jewish commentators, the former was 
somewhat more corrupt than the latter. But as the Talmud in 
other places expresslyt declares the Syriac and Aramaean to be 
identical, I conjecture that these commentators{ speak only of 
the later period of the third and fourth centuries, when the Jews 
of Babylon especially paid particular attention to the purity of 
their language; and that we are by no means authorized to as- 
sume, in the age of Christ and the apostles, any such difference 
between the Aramaean language prevalent in Palestine and that 
of Babylon, as shall require us to mark them with different 
names. 


§ 11. 


The character and condition of the common language of Pa- 
lestine in the age of Christ and the apostles, a point so impor- 
tant to the interpreter of the New Testament, can be deter- 
mined with certainty. ‘The character of it remained the same 
as in the preceding ages; i. e. it was still, in its essential elements 
and forms, the same Babylonish-Aramaean (new Chaldee) lan- 
guage, which is known to us in its earliest remains in the books 
of Daniel and Ezra. Genuine Aramaean words constituted still 
the foundation or stock of the language ; and their external form 
suffered as little change as their former syntax. The foreign 
words which had been introduced, and which were mostly 
Greek, remained in circulation; and since a regard for strict pu- 
rity of language had long since been given up, they were in- 
creased under the Roman dominion by new ones, and even by 


ee 


NDIIND NIIP NmaNd int No. Another 51p m2 which Sim- 
eon the Just heard in the Temple, is immediately afterwards quot- 
ed in like manner in the Babylonish-Aramaean language. 

* Bava Kama fol. 83. 1. Sota fol. 49.2. R. Jose dixit: Lingua Sy- 
riaca (DD) in terra Israelitica quare? cum potius adhibenda aut 
lingua sancta aut lingua Graeca. In, Babylonia Aramaea (278) 
quare ? cum potius adhibenda vel lingua sancta, vel lingua Persica. 

+ Pesachin fol. 61. 1. Ya" RI IONID JIS. Comp. note f on 
p. 350. 

¢ Comp. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voce 9950 p. 1554. —_Light- 
foot. Hor. Heb. ad Act. 6: 1. 
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many Latin words, of which last there is no trace at any earlier 
period. But the national language neither suffered injustice, nor 
was confined within narrower limits than before, by this intro- 
duction of foreign expressions ; which is a thing permitted in ev- 
ery nation that is not entirely isolated. For these foreign words 
and expressions thus introduced, were for the most part intended 
to designate such objects as first became known to the inhabitants 
of Palestine through foreigners, and for which they had in their 
own language no appropriate appellations. The adoption there- 
fore of such foreign words could by no means have the result, 
that any portion of the vernacular tongue should thereby be sup- 
planted, or thrown out of ordinary use. They served rather re- 
ally to enrich the national language, which, augmented by these 
exotic words, continued its progress in peace, and maintained it- 
self undisturbed in the possession of its former domain. 

That this was actually the character of the national language 
of Palestine in the age of Christ and the apostles, appears from 
the following considerations. 

I. From the few remains of this language* which occur in the 
New Testament, written in Greek letters. We will here exhibit 
the principal ones before the eyes of the reader, along with the 
corresponding later Chaldee words ; as this will serve to render 
our position perfectly obvious. 

Matt. 3:7 Dagsouios, Lamp. 

— 5:22 gaxa, Rpt = Téevva, dpm. 

— 6:24 papovag, 217. 

— 12:24 BeehfeBovi, bast by. 

— 16:17 Pde ‘Jove, 825° 3. 

— 23: 7 6afZi, "35. 

— 26: 2 naoza, NNDB and NOR. 

— 27:33 Tvlyoda (xgaviov romos), NA>I9>3.F 

* Comp. A. Pfeifferi Loca Hebraica et exotica N. 'T. in Opp. 
omn. philol. p.467 seq.—Cheitomaei Graeco-barbara N.'T’. in Rhen- 
ferdi Dissertatt. de Stylo N. T. Syntagma, Leov. 1702. p. 325 seq. 


+ Whether there was ancieritly also another form NR, or wheth- 
er the Greek copyists have here exchanged 67xa for gaxa, cannot 
now be determined. That they did thus make mistakes in writing 
the foreign Hebrew and Chaldee words, is apparent from the va- 
rious readings of the Septuagint and of Josephus. 


t It was usual in common life, in order to facilitate the pronun- 
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Matt. 27 46 Al, Ai, Aqua caPayGavi, “IAPID N25 Su vN.* 
Mark 3:17 Boavegyés (viol Boowrns), 3739 %25-4 
— 5: 9 deyeor, 7793-4 
— 5:41 raleda xovpe (to xopacvor, éyerge), YV2IP NN>V. 
— 6:27 onexoviarmg, inspipo. 
— 7:11 xogav (dagor), j2>3P. 
— 7:34 égqgata (dcavoiySnte), mn|any.§ 
— 10:51 6a8fovi or 6aPBovri, 92335 and °212%,.|| 
— 14: 36 affa (6 narre), NB. 
Luke 1: 15 oixega, R20. 
— 19: 20 sovdagior, VND. 
John 1: 43 Angas (Ilérgos), NB*>. 
— 4:25 Meosias (Xgrords), srw. 
— 5: 2 ‘Efpaiori Pydeoda, NON Ns. 
— 19: 13 ‘E8oator? yaSfadea (Avdoorewros), 8N33. 


ciation, to slur over or suppress the second > in speaking; which 
the Samaritan version also omits in this word, Num. 1:2. Ac- 
cording to this pronunciation the word is written in Greek. In 
Syriac also many consonants, the concurrence of which would 
have rendered the pronunciation of a word difficult, were not pro- 
nounced. See J. D. Michaelis Gram. Syr. p.59. A. T. Hoffmann 
Gram. Syr. p. 126 seq. 


_* In the parallel passage, Mark 15: 34, we find éwi instead of 
ii, which must come from ‘58 instead of *>k. 

+ The protracted pronunciation of the common people preferred 
‘23, another form of the word, and often pronounced the a as a 
sound botween a@ and 0; hence Poave for Ave. 


t This and other Roman words were usual in the later Chaldee 
in the age of the Evangelists, and probably have come into the 
Gospels from the Aramaean fragments which lie at the founda- 
tion of these. They were also domesticated in the Syrian lan- 
guage, and are therefore retained in the Peshito without explanation. 


§ The first n in this word was assimilated in pronunciation. 


|| These two forms of the Greek word are only different modes 
of pronunciation. Indeed the ancient pronunciation of the He- 
brew and other oriental languages must have been very unsettled ; 
because, until a much later period, they had no marks for the 
vowels. 


No. IL. 45 
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Acts 


1: 19 axsddaua (ywolov aiuaros), 8127 >t. 
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— 9:36 Tufvdd (dogxac), NNN. 
— 16: 12 xohwvia, x72>p. 
1 Cor. 16: 22 pagay ada, NNX 72. 


2 John 


12 yaotns, D°Q Pp. 


If. In Josephus also we find single words out of the national 
language of his time, which are either re gry! Baby lonish- 


Aramaean, or belong to it in common with the 


ebrew. We 


adduce here some of these passages in illustration, without how- 
ever aiming at completeness, which is here unnecessary. 


Antiq. Jud. I. 3. 3. éy Envi devtéom, Magoovarn (7VIN2) 





Und ‘ESoaiwy deyoutven. 

IL. 1.1. “Adopa (38735 i38) “Epoaios ro ZovPgor xahovor. 

III. 7. 1. —roig iegevor, ove Xavaiag (81272) xadov- 
ot, xai On nat aoyteoel, Ov "Avagapayny 
moooayogsvovet. This last word but one 
has evidently been corrupted by the transcri- 
bers, as the great variation in the MSS. 
shews, and has probably arisen out of yava- 
éafa, R35) N22. 

III. 7.2. Meiions ey afavad (Heb. b23N) avery 
éxaleoey, mei d2 naga BaBvdoviow fe~ 
padnxdres, éuiav (772%) avery xadovuer. 

III. 7. 2. Ke Ody (782 and Jim) ro Aivow musts xahover. 

III. 7. 6. ey Caxzaoy (jinDB) Boravy mag rpiv Ae- 
youern, vog dé xvaMOY " EAinves—ngooa- 
yoosvover. This genuine Babylonish-Ara- 
maean word is not indeed found in Bux- 
torf’s Lex. Chald. Talm. Rab. but in the 


Syriac lexicons we find 130;20 in this sig- 
nification ; and also in Arabic wh S52. 

ITI. 8.3. ef» (7°) uéroor gort Encyargeor. 

IIL 10.6. rH mevrnxoory, jv ‘EBouioe aoupda 
(NAIEN) xadovor. 

IIL.15. 3. ao oagey (70%), mensura quaedam aridorum. 

IV. 4.7. unvos xalovpevov “ABBa (KAN) map’ “E- 
Boaiors. 

IV. 4. 4. xopSav (jap) dadeor onuaiver. 
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Antiq. Jud. IV. 8. 49. ry agri, xalovnévy “Adaow (VIX) vg 
juwv. Comp. 2 Mace. 15: 36, “Adag deye- 
Tae tH Svgcuxy povy. 
— XIL5.4.0 piv, o¢ xadsirar xara nuas Xaorhev 
(1209). 
— XIV.2.1. 7 rev alimoy éogry, jv gaoxa (x39) 
déyouer. 
Bell. Jud. V. 2. 1. agdg rut xan Tafadoaovrn (na 
DINW) xadoupéry, onuaiver dé rovr0 Adqov 
Saoviov. 
— V.11.5. Tep@aios rig ano Tupois nolewe ry¢ Tuder 
haias,—ninteis ano rag tuyng Xayetious 
(873M) One Onuaiver ywdos. 
Contra Apion. II. 2. ro wév oa Baroy (M3B) xara ry ’Jovdai- 
av dvakextov avanavols éortv. 


III. If now we turn from these fragments of the national lan- 
uage of Palestine which occur in the New Testament and in 
osephus, to the Aramaean ‘Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, 

we find in them again every where the same Aramaean and ex- 
otic words. ‘This circumstance authorizes us to draw the con- 
clusion, that the national language of Palestine in the age of 
Christ and the apostles was, generally speaking, wholly identical 
with the language of the Targums ; and that consequently it dif- 
fered from the ancient Aramaean, as exhibited in the books of 
Daniel and Ezra, chiefly in exhibiting a greater proportion of 
foreign words, the adoption of which was rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of the times. 

That, however, this Aramaean language was not spoken by 
all the inhabitants of Palestine with equal correctness and with 
an uniform pronunciation, is a matter of course. The language 
of the learned and of the educated part of the nation, which may 
be termed the dialectus communis, was distinguished by gram- 
matical correctness, a more select and nobler mode of expres- 
sion, and by a pronunciation conformed to the written language. 
Tt was also uniform throughout the whole of Palestine ; because 
all those who laid claim to intellectual cultivation, were instruct- 
ed in Jerusalem, and there disaccustomed themselves from the 
rougher provincial dialects that were spoken out of Judea. The 
language of the common people, on the other hand, was different 
in the different regions of Palestine, and was divided, like almost 
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every other language, into several dialects, whose chief differ- 
rences consisted merely in the difference of pronunciation, and 
in some few idioms, which the cultivated language rejected. 

1. The dialect of Jerusalem and the adjacent parts of Judea, 
was recommended, according to the Talmudists,* above the 
other dialects of the country, by its general correctness, and 
especially by the distinct pronunciation of the guttural letters, 
which in many parts were not properly articulated. The credi- 
bility of this testimony cannot be called in question ; since Jeru- 
salem was the place of common resort for the most learned and 
distinguished of the Jews, who bestowed greater care on the ac- 
curacy of their language than the uneducated Jews who dwelt 
in the interior, and must necessarily have had, through their con- 
sideration and various connexions, an important influence upon 
the dialect of the capital and of the neighbouring country. 

2. The Galilean dialect, as would appear from Matt. 27: 73, 
and as is placed out of doubt by the Talmud,t was directly the 
contrary of that of Jerusalem. It was rough and unpolished, al- 
lowed itself arbitrary contractions and mutilations of words, slur- 
red over many letters in pronunciation, and confounded the so 


* Babyl. Erubhin fol. 53. 1. Dixit R. Abba: Si interroget quis 
homines Judaeae, qui polita utuntur lingua, utrum DN doceant 
pronuntiandum an 6% 27 (distincte scil. litteris & et » pronuntia- 
tis) sciunt illud. 


+t The Jerusalem version of the N. Test. from which Adler has 
given extracts in his work: NW. 7. Versiones Syriacae, Hafn. 1789, 
bears this name merely in consequence of a hypothesis, which is 
supported on no solid grounds. It cannot therefore be regarded as 
a source, from which any accurate knowledge of the dialect of Je- 
rusalem can be drawn. 


t Erubhin f. 53.2. Homines Galilaeae, qui impolita utuntur 
lingua, quid de illis traditum est ? quod Galilaeus quidam diceret cui- 
dam (Judaeo) JN2> "78 jN2>5 WN. Respondebatur ipsi: Gali- 
laee stulte, intelligisne "aM (asinum) ad equitandum aut “nN (vi- 
num) ad bibendum, "73 (lanam) ad vestiendum aut 972°8 (agnus) 
ad abscondendum ad mactationem.—Ibid. Mulier quaedam Galilaea, 
cupiens dicere sociae 82217 PINT NM (veni et comedendum 
dabo tibi lac), dicebat ad eam xat Peshn wnMsibw (Row est 
vox Galilaea i. an socia). Comp. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. Rab. 
sub voce 5%53. Lightfoot. Hor. Heb. in Act. Ap. Lips. 1684. p. 151. 
Schoettgen Hor. Heb. ad Matt. 26:73. Pfeifferi Exercit. X. de 
dialecto Galilaea, in Opp. philolog. p. 616. 
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frequently recurring gutturals &, ", 1, >; which gave occasion 
for frequent misapprehension. It had also several idioms, which 
the dialect of Jerusalem and the cultivated language avoided. 
How the Galileans pronounced the vowels (for all of which the 
Aramaean language had anciently no signs) in connexion with 
the letters, is unknown. 

3. The Samaritan dialect coincided, in respect to the indis- 
tinct pronunciation of the gutturals, with the Galilean, from which 
it seems in general to have differed very little. 

4. The * “er heap ceo dialect was distinguished above 
all the other dialects of Palestine, by the multitude of Hellenisms 
and Latinisms which it had adopted. Its other peculiarities 
cannot be assigned with certainty ; because, with the exception 
of a few coins and inscriptions, there are no sources of informa- 
tion respecting this dialect. 

If now the national language of Palestine in the age of Christ, 
as we have hitherto attempted to shew,—notwithstanding its dif- 
ference of dialects, which referred rather to the pronunciation, 
than to the essential elements of the language,—was still the 
Aramaean language so long domesticated in that country, and 
which in the lapse of time had lost none of its characteristic qual- 
ities, we can be under no hesitation in regard to the name which 
we ought to give this language. The New Testament and Jose- 
phus call it the Hebrew,* on no other ground than because the 
Jews of that period, as well as those of later ages, often bestow- 
ed on themselves the ancient national name of Hebrews ; and for 
this reason gave also the same appellation to their own Aramaean 
dialect, which was spoken by most Jews in and out of Palestine. 
Old as the appellation is, however, it has nevertheless one impor- 
tant defect, viz. that it is too indefinite, and may mislead those un- 
acquainted with the subject to confound the ancient Hebrew and 





* The Jewish writers also call the Babylonish-Aramaean dialect 
2». Comp. Lightfoot. Hor. Heb. ad Joh. 5:2. So also Epipha- 
nius, who pronounces many words to be Hebrew, which are entire- 
ly unknown to the ancient Hebrew. e. g. Tom. II. ed. Petavii p. 
117. yague (ND) xadeirae (év ty “EBgaixn deadexrw) Bovvos. 
p. 188. xoyyvagvov péroov éoriv vyeouv, xai avto nag LEBoaiors 
éxpwvovuevov. In other places he distinguishes indeed, some- 
times between the old Hebrew and Syriac, as Tom. I. 83; but 
what he calls Syriac, is every where, even in its external form, the 
same that is usually called Chaldaic. 
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the Aramaean, which took the place of the Hebrew after the 
Babylonish exile. It has therefore properly been attempted in 
modern times, to give to this national language of Palestine in 
the time of Christ a name which should not be exposed to this 
misapprehension ; and the appellation of Syro-Chaldaic* lan- 
guage has been employed for this purpose. Since however, as 
is said above, the proper Chaldee is entirely unknown to us, and 
the Syriac (Aramaean) language, so far as we know, did not dif- 
fer down to the time of Christ from the Chaldaic (Babylonish) 
language, and consequently in the above appellation Syriac and 
Chaldaic seem to be identical, it will probably be most appro- 
priate to bestow on the language of Palestine, (originally the Ba- 
bylonish-Aramaean, ) in order to distinguish it from other dialects, 
the simple name of the Palestine-Aramaean, or the Palestine- 
Syriac ; for the terms Aramaean and Syriac are fully identical. 


§ 12. 


Reference is often made, in order to prove the familiar ac- 
quaintance of the Palestine Jews in the age of the apostles with 
the Greek language, to the Hellenists who were established at 
Jerusalem, as mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘These, 
according to the common opinion, were entirely ignorant of the 
national language of Palestine, and on this account had their own 
Greek synagogues, in which the version of the Seventy took the 
place of the original Hebrew text and of the Targums. How- 
ever willingly we admit, that many of the Palestine Jews, and 
especially those of the higher classes, were able along with 
their mother tongue to understand the Greek or Latin, and to 


* The occasion for this appellation was probably given by Je- 
rome, who uses Hebrew (Babylonish-Aramaean) and Syro-Chal- 
daic as synonymous terms. Thus Lib. If. Comm. ad Matt. 12: 13, 
he says that he had translated the Gospel of the Hebrews de He- 
braeo sermone; and Lib. III. adv. Pelag. c. 1, he calls this same 
Gospel “Chaldaico Syroque sermone, sed Hebraeis litteris, scriptum.”’ 
Fabricii Cod. apocr. N. T. Ed. 2. Hamb. 1719. Vol. I. p. 367 seq. 
[The name Palestine-Aramaean proposed by the author has never 
been generally adopted ; see the note on p. 319 above. Eb.] 

t Strabo I. p.112. ed. Siebenkees. Of vg’ rjuciv Sigoe xadov- 
Mevoe UN uvtav tov Sigwr— Agaupatoe xadovytat. ‘Those 
whom we call Syrians, are called by the Syrians themselves Ara- 
maeans.’ Joseph. Ant. Jud. I. 6. 4. “Agaypmatous “ Apamos éoxev, 
ous “Ekanveg Svoovs noooawyogevovoey. ‘ Aramus had the Ara- 
maeans, whom the Greeks call Syrians.’ 
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express themselves imperfectly in them, (for this may be shewn 
even from Josephus and the Talmudists,) still, we have scruples 
as to the propriety of adopting the common opinion above men- 
tioned in regard to the Hellenists. ‘The grounds of our scruples 
are the following.* 

1. The opinion in question grounds itself solely on the name 
Hellenists, which was borne by a certain party of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, Acts 6: 1. 9:29. But it by no means follows from 
this appellation, that their distinguishing characteristic is to be 
sought in the Greck language, as being their vernacular tongue. 
For (1) if the Jews who spoke Greek bore this name, how does 
it happen, that the Jews in Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, and other 
lands, where Greek was the prevailing language, are never call- 
ed Hellenists in the book of Acts? and that Paul who was 
born at Tarsus, a Greek city, never calls himself a Hellenist, 
but always a Hebrew or Jew? (2) It was the Jewish custom to 
divide all the nations of the earth, in respect to religion, into 
Jews and Greeks or Hellenes ; *ovdaiovs zat “Edanves. This 
last name they gave to all who were not Jews, because at the 
time when the appellation first arose, the neighbouring heathen 
nations with whom the Jews were best acquainted, as the Sy- 
rians and Egyptians, were under the dominion of Greek sove- 
reigns, and were therefore called Greeks. According to this 
custom, even those nations which spoke Aramaean, as Syrians 
and Syrophenicians,} were called Grecks, although they did not 
speak Greek. If now we derive the word Hellenist from this 
signification among the Jews, then the Hellenistic Jews can be 
no other than proselytes or the descendants of proselytes. ‘These 
were always regarded with some degree of slight by the Jews 
who belonged to the twelve tribes, or by the Hebrews in the 
stricter sense, and in respect to their heathen origin were called 


* The subject of the Hellenists is fully discussed by Hug in the 
article so often referred to, and with particular reference to the 
opinions here advanced. Eb. 


+ In Mark 7:26 the yuv7 Svgaqocvixvooa, who consequently 
spoke Aramaean, is called “ZAAnvig; and Josephus (B. J. II. 13. 
7. coll. 14. 4.) uses the words” Zidnveg and Svgoe as synonymous. 
Even the Peshito sometimes limits the term” Z4Any solely to the 
Aramaeans, e. g. Acts 16: 1. 19: 10, and substitutes for it at once 
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Hellenists. According to this view of the subject, the Aramae- 
an proselytes and their posterity were just as much Hellenists as 
the Greek and Roman. These last however could assuredly 
not be very numerous in Palestine ; because those proselytes 
who were admitted in foreign countries by the Jews who spoke 
Greek, could have no special occasion to forsake their own 
country and establish themselves in Palestine. 

2. But if there actually were among these Hellenists many 
Jews who spoke Greek, still it is very improbable that they were 
so entirely unacquainted with the language of Palestine, as is 
generally assumed. The Jews who sojourned in the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Greece Proper, and in other 
regions where the Greek language was prevalent, constituted ev- 
ery where a sort of independent colonies, which were entirely 
isolated by their religion, manners, and customs, and sedulously 
avoided all connexion and intermixture with the natives of these 
countries. Such colonies are always accustomed to retain their 
mother tongue for a long period even in foreign countries; and 
it is sufficient for carrying on intercourse and commerce with the 
other inhabitants, when only a few among them understand the 
language of the country. Must we not therefore regard it as 
probable, that all the Jews who dwelt among the Greeks long 
retained their Asiatic-Aramaean language,* and troubled them- 
selves about the language of the countries in which they lived, 
only so far as it was necessary in order to make themselves in- 
telligible to the inhabitants? This seems at least to have been 
the case in all the large and numerous colonies of the Jews, as 
in Egypt,f and even in the smaller ones also, which had not 


* Judaei fere omnes—olim erant bilingues. Praeter originari- 
am, quae ab antiquo Hebraea erat, et qua sua sacra celebrabant, 
vernaculam locorum, in quibus nascebantur, ediscebant. Salma- 
sius de Hellenistica Comm. L. B. 1643. Ep. dedic. p. 29. It is 
here obvious that Salmasius does not distinguish between the an- 
cient and later Hebrew ; for of the Jews who lived after the exile 
it cannot be affirmed, that the ancient Hebrew was their mother 
tongue, as is here assumed. In all Jewish colonies founded after 
the exile, to which are probably to be reckoned all the colonies of 
Jews planted in countries where Greek was spoken, no other lan- 
guage than the Aramaean can be considered as domesticated. 

Tt Philo, an Alexandrine Jew, understood also Aramaean ; for 
he rightly explains words which are not Hebrew, and belong only 
to the Aramaean ; ec. g. ‘Looyjvog ("O%) by Deganevtyg, Philo 
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been long separated from their mother country. Besides, the 
frequent journies to Jerusalem, which the Jews scattered in fo- 
reign countries were obliged to make in obedience to their reli- 
gious precepts,* and the intercourse which they maintained with 
the inhabitants of Palestine (Acts 18: 21), must have had no 
little influence upon the continuance of the Aramaean language 
among them. And although their mother tongue might become 
somewhat corrupted in a foreign land, yet it could not be diffi- 
cult for them to understand the Palestine Jews; and the public 
services in Aramaean of the synagogues in Palestine could not 
be so unintelligible to them, as to render it necessary that they 
should have Greek synagogues of their own. There is there- 
fore no ground for supposing, that the synagogues of the Liber- 
tines, ( e. of Jews who had been made slaves by the Romans 
and afterwards set free,) of the Cyrenians, Alexandrians, etc. 
mentioned in Acts 6: 9, were at all distinguished from the other 
synagogues at Jerusalem by the use of the Greek language. 

3. The assertion, that there were synagogues in Palestine in 
which the version of the Seventy was publicly read instead of 





de Vita contemplat. init. The passage where he relates (Lib. in 
Face. p. 970. ed. Frft.) that the common people at Alexandria 
named king Agrippa in derision Magiv (j773), and then proceeds 
thus: Ovrws dé pacty tov Kuguov dvouateodaue naga Svoos, 
cannot be brought as proof of the contrary; for Philo might very 
well know what 7772 signified in general, without at the same time 
knowing that it was employed as an honorary title of the king, rou 
Kvoiov. [This solution however is evidently lame ; and the more 
general opinion is that Philo was unacquainted with Hebrew or 
Aramaean. Ep.| 


* The Egyptian Jews also frequently made pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem, in order to offer sacrifices and prayers. Philo himself was 
once sent thither, in order to offer sacrifices in the temple in the 
name of his brethren in Egypt; Opp. Tom. II. p. 646. ed. Man- 
gey. Even the common Jews of Egypt must also have gone in 
troops to the high festivals at Jerusalem; for among the multitude 
of foreign Jews, who had assembled to celebrate the passover at 
Jerusalem, and were compelled to remain through the investment 
of the city by Titus, there were not a few from Alexandria, who 
distinguished themselves by their brave defence against besiegers ; 
Joseph. B. J. V. 6.6. It would seem therefore, that the Egyptian- 
Jewish temple at Leontopolis, either never obtained any high de- 
gree “ — or at least did not long maintain it. 

Yo. 46 
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the Hebrew text, must simply on this account be regarded as 
improbable, because the supporters of this opinion have not as 
yet sufficiently proved, what seems so easy to be proved, that it 
was generally the custom even in the synagogues of the Jews 
who lived out of Palestine and among the Greeks, to use the 
Septuagint in their public religious services. Justin,* whose 
testimony is quoted for this purpose, says nothing more than 
that the Jews preserved copies of the Septuagint in the libraries 
of their celebrated synagogues. From this circumstance we can 
draw no conclusion as to the public use of them in the syna- 
gogues; for the Jews had in like manner in these librariest 
translations of some of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment.—Tertullian,{ who is also adduced as a witness, expresses 
himself so ambiguously, that his words may just as well be un- 
derstood of the Hebrew text.—The Talmud nowhere speaks of 
the use of the Old Testament in the synagogues in the Greek 
language. ‘The only passage§ which is supposed to allude to 
it, simply treats, as both Lightfoot and Hody have already re- 
marked, of the audible recitation of the form of prayer 92, 
which is taken from Deut. 6: 4—9. 9: 13—21. en. 15: 37 
—41, and was well known among all Jews, because it stood up- 
on the Tephillin ; see Buxtorf. Lex. Rab. Chald. Talm. sub 
voce. If now the stricter Rabbins were dissatisfied, when in 
Cesarea, a city inhabited by Jews, Syrians, and Greeks, this 
form of prayer, which according to an ancient prescript|| might 
be recited in any language, was thus repeated aloud in the 
Greek language ; much more may we suppose that they would 
have been displeased, had the text of the Old Testament been 
publicly read in Greek.—Finally, from the praises which Philo 
and Josephus bestow upon the Alexandrine version, and the use 
which both of them make of it in their writings, there follows 


* Dialog. cum Tryph. p.298, and in other Remetes quoted in H. 


Hody de Bibliorum textibus origin. Lib. IV. Oxon. 1704. p. 224. 
+ Epiphanii Opp. ed. Petav. Tom. IT. p. 127. Comp. p.342 above. 
t Apolog. c. 18. 


§ R. Levi ivit Caesaream, audiensque eos recitantes 10 972 Hel- 
lenistice, voluit eos impedire. ‘T'alm. Hieros. Sota c. 7. See Bux- 
torf. Lex. Chald. p. 104. 

|| Lingua quacunque proferri possunt sectio de muliere adulterii 


suspecta, confessio decimorum, lectio audi (2%w np), etc. Sota. 
Mischnae c. 7. p. 656. ed. Wagenseil. 
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nothing more, than that they both considered it as a faithful ver- 
sion, and worthy to be recommended to those who were not 
Jews, although it was only a private version. 

4. That the version of the Seventy was of any public authori- 
ty in the synagogues of Palestine, is nothing more than a hypo- 
thesis occasioned by the ambiguous word Hellenist ; but which 
is founded on no one authentic historical fact, that may not be 
explained without this hypothesis. And it is so much the less 
to be regarded, because it is sufficiently refuted, partly by the 
os which may be adduced to shew the general use of the 

argums among the Palestine Jews (p. 336 above) ; and partly 
by the express testimony of Epiphanius,* who was familiar both 
with the Hebrew and Aramaean languages, and with the usages 
of the Jews of Palestine. 





Art. V. InTeERPRETATION or Rom. VIII. 18—25. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


18 Aoyifouce yao, Ore ovw akia ta naPrjuara tou viv KaL- 
o0v xgos thy wéAdovoav dokay anoxadugOrjves eis rma. 
19 ‘H ydo anoxagadonia 179 xticswo ryv anoxaduyw tov 
20 viav rov Pe0v anexdeyeras. Th yoo waracornre 7 xtiowg 
e ’ , e ~ > ‘ ‘ ‘ < ’ a 
21 vmerayn, (ovy éxovoa, adda dta tov vaotakavta,) én’ éi- 
, 7 4 > ‘ e ’ > ’ > ‘ ~ 
midt, Ore xai autyn H xvid. EhevOeQwOnoEtar ano tH dov- 
helag tS POooas els tyv éhevdeolay r7¢ ddENS THY TéxvOY 
~ ~e ‘ “ ~ ' 
22 row Geov. Oidapev yao, Ore naoca 7 xriotg ovotevater xai 
23 ovvmdiver ayor tov viv. Ov povov dé, adda xai avrol tv 
. ~ ’ ” « > ; 
anagyny Tov nvevmaros éyovtes, xai rjueig avrol év éav- 
~ ’ c ‘ 
roig Orevalouer, viodeciay anexdeyouevol, THY anoAUTOWGLY 
~ ’ - sm” ‘ 
24 rov owmaros jpov. Ty yao élnids éowOnuer. “Ednis dé 





* Opp. ed. Petav. T. I. p. 122. “ESgaixyy dé dtadextov axgu- 
Bug eiolv joxruevor (sc. Nazareni), map avtoig yaQ NaS 0 vOMOS, 
nai of moogrrar, xal ta yougela heyouseva— LBoaixws aveye- 
yooxetat, WOnEO ander xati maga Jovdaiovg. ‘The Nazarenes 
are accurately skilled in the Hebrew dialect; for with them the 
whole law and the prophets and hagiographia—are publicly read in 
Hebrew, just as also among the Jews.’ 
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Blenopeévn, ove éorwv élnis’ 0 yao Bhénee tic, ti wal édniter ; 
25 Ei 62 0 ov Brenopev, éhnilouev, dc’ Ynomovns anexdexourda. 


18 Moreover,I count not the sufferings of the present time as 
worthy of comparison with the glory which is to be revealed 
19 tous. For the earnest expectation of the creature is wait- 
ing for the manifestation [of this glory] of the children of 
20 God. For the creature was made subject to frailty, (not of 
21 its own choice, but by him who put it in subjection,) in hope 
that this same creature may be freed from the bondage 
of a perishing state, and [brought] into the glorious liber- 
22 ty of the children of God. For we know that all crea- 
tures sigh together and are in anguish, even to the present 
23 time. And not only so, but we who have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for [our] adoption as children, the redemption of 
24 our bodies. For even we are saved [only] in hope. Now 
hope which is seen, is not hope; for what a man seeth, 
25 how doth he still hope for it? But if we hope for that 
which we do not see, we patiently wait for it. 


Eveny reader, in any good degree acquainted with either the 
history or the practice of sacred criticism, well knows the difti- 
culty of satisfactorily explaining this passage. It is one of those 

aragraphs, which have been technically named loci vexatissimi, 
1. €. a passage often made the subject of attempt at illustration, 
but which has not been explained in such a manner as to give 
general satisfaction. 

I am almost afraid that the experienced critic will regard it as 
a kind of presumption in me, to make a new attempt upon the 
verses before us. It would seem as if the ingenuity of criticism 
had been already exercised to the ne plus ultra upon it ; and as 
satisfaction that is general has not been attained, it may seem to 
be hardly congruous with becoming diffidence to expect it. 
Still, it is easy to go too far and to argue wrongly in this way ; 
and this we do; when we endeavour to excuse ourselves from 
all effort, because we distrust our own strength, and have great 
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confidence in the gigantic powers of those who have preceded 
us. ‘ Every little helps,” says the homely but sensible proverb. 
If giants have preceded us, and aimed to take off the load of 
obscurity which rests on the passage under consideration, but 
without success ; it will not certainly follow that those who come 
after them, although of inferior strength, may not take the ad- 
vantage of some lever which their predecessors overlooked, and 
with less strength be able to raise the weight that had not before 
been moved. Or to use another figure; if we who are but 
dwarfs, do but stand upon the giant’s shoulders, it surely is not 
impossible that our prospect, in some cases, may be more exten- 
sive than theirs. 

The deeply interesting chapter, from which the passage is 
selected for interpretation, renders it very desirable that we 
should, if possible, attain to right views of the whole. That 
those which I am now about to exhibit, are of this nature, I 
would not be understood to affirm. The most which I wish to 
be understood as saying, is, that they seem to me to deserve a 
preference to other views which are examined in the sequel, 
and which have been entertained by more or less of those who 
have written on the passage under review. All will acknowledge 
that a serious attempt to explain a portion of Scripture so diffi- 
cult as this, if made in a becoming manner and with due dili- 
gence, deserves encouragement. 

The critical reader of the Bible will often find occasion to re- 
mark, that the general meaning of a passage, i. e. the general 
design and object which the writer had in view, may be quite 
plain and obvious, while, at the same time, the adequate and sat- 
isfactory illustration of the particular phraseology which it ex- 
hibits, may be a matter of great difficulty, and perhaps even 
critically impossible. For example; in John 1: 12 the writer 
says, that the privileges of children are conferred on believers in 
Christ ; and in verse 13 he asserts, that no kind of natural gen- 
eration or descent entitles them to these privileges, but that their 
filiation is supernatural and divine, i. e. it is of God. It is very 
plain here, that he means to gainsay what the Jews maintained 
respecting rights and privileges of a spiritual nature, to which 
they considered themselves entitled, because they were the nat- 
ural descendants of Abraham. But when we come to explain 
the meaning of each phrase by itself, viz. the expressions, 01 ovx 
& aiuarwy, and ovdé éx Pedrjuarog oagxos, and ovdé éx Gedn- 
arog avdgoc, we find that they lie, as yet, beyond the reach of 
any criticism which is entirely satisfactory. d 
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So in the passage before us. The general object of the wri- 
ter seems to be plain. His theme is contained in verse 18. “I 
count not the sufferings of the present time as worthy of compar- 
ison with the glory which is to be revealed to us ;” i.e. I regard 
the present sufferings of Christians as hardly deserving of no- 
tice, because of the unspeakable glory to which they are com- 
ing, and which will be heightened by their present trials. 

The theme being thus introduced, he seems to proceed in 
the following manner: ‘ Now that such a glory is yet to be 
revealed, (in other words, that there is a world of surpassing 
glory beyond the grave,) the whole condition of things or rath- 
er of mankind, in the present world, abundantly proves. Here 
a frail and perishable nature serves to shew, that no stable 
source of happiness can be found on earth. From the com- 
mencement ot the world down to the present time, it has al- 
ways been thus. In the midst of the sufferings and sorrows, 
to which their earthly existence exposes them, mankind natu- 
rally look forward to another and better world, where happi- 
néss without alloy and without end may be enjoyed. Even 
Christians themselves, joyful as their hopes should make them, 
find themselves still compelled by sufferings and sorrows to sigh 
and groan, and to expect a state of real anc ;-ermanent enjoy- 
ment only in heaven; so that they can only sa;, for the present, 
that they are saved, because they hope or expect salvation in 
another and better world. ‘The very fact that here they, like 
all others around them, are in a state of trial, and that they only 
hope for glory, shews that the present fruition of it is not to be 
expected.’ 

he practical conclusion from all this the apostle now pro- 
ceeds to draw, viz. ‘that Christians, in the midst of sufferings 
and trials, ought not to faint or to be discouraged, inasmuch as 
a glory to be revealed is in prospect, which should make them 
regard their present temporary sufferings as altogether unworthy 
to be accounted of.’ 

We see, then, how verses 19—24 seem to cast light on the 
main position of the apostle in verse 18, and his practical con- 
clusion in verse 25. He means to impress on the minds of his 
readers a strong conviction, that the glory to be revealed is cer- 
tain, and that it is great ; and he strives to do this, by shewing 
that the very constitution of nature in the present world is such, 
that we, instinctively as it were, look away to and long after 
another and better world. What could he offer which could 
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make a deeper impression than this? ‘The Being who made 
us, says he, made us so as to look and long for another and 
better world ; it is a part of our nature to do so; it is a law, or 
a great truth, written on our hearts. Let not Christians, then, 
indulge in any fears of disappointment !’ 

In thus endeavouring to express the general views and rea- 
soning exhibited by the passage before us, it will be seen, that 
I have given to xztiowg the sense of mankind, or the human 
race, men in general. I have done so because I apprehend this 
to be quite the most probable sense of the word. If, however, 
the natural creation in general be understood to be meant by 
this word, still, the general course of thought and reasoning will 
be the same. The only important difference will be, that in the 
latter case, all nature is represented as sympathizing with the dis- 
tresses which Christians endure, and by its sighs and groans 
speaking aloud the necessity of a future state, where sorrow and 
distress can never come. But the comparison of this exegesis, 
with that which supposes xz/osg to mean mankind, men in gene- 
ral, I reserve for the sequel, in which we may enter into a de- 
tailed examination of particular expressions. 

It has seemed to me, that one great difficulty with respect to 
the interpretation of this passage has been, that commentators 
have not sufficiently turned their attention, first to the general 
scope and design of the writer in introducing it, and secondly to 
the usus loquendi of several important words or expressions in 
it. ‘The general object of the passage, i. e. the design or pur- 
pose which the writer had in view when he introduced it, is of 
the highest importance ; for unless we rightly apprehend this, 
we may represent the author as reasoning in a very irrelevant or 
very inept manner, or as saying things which would at best have 
very little force when applied to the design which he had in 
view. 

In accordance with the important principle contained in these 
suggestions, it has been my first aim to discover and represent 
the general course of thought in the passage, i. e. to make out, 
first of all, what may be properly called the logical commentary 
upon it. And if Lam correct in supposing verse 18 to contain 
the theme or general truth to be illustrated and confirmed by 
the sequel; and verse 25 the practical conclusion deduced from 
the whole ; then it would seem to follow, as a matter of course, 
that the intermediate verses (unless they are evidently foreign to 
the whole subject, which no one will pretend to aver) are to be 
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regarded as an illustration and confirmation of the great and glo- 
rious truth, that there is a world of rich and everlasting enjoy- 
ment, into which suffering and sorrow can never enter ; and that 
Christians ought to cheer their hours of trial and darkness, with 
this assuring and animating belief. 

The kind of illustration or confirmation of this, produced by 
the apostle, is indeed somewhat peculiar; but it is nevertheless 
highly striking and impressive. It seems to amount to this; 
viz. ‘Christian brethren, be not discouraged by your sorrows 
and trials ; for the whole human race, or all nature, sympathizes 
in these things, all sighing together for anguish, from the begin- 
ning down to the present time. But what does all this betoken ? 
Surely that this is not the end of our being ; that this frail and dy- 
ing state is merely temporary. In this state man does, as it were, 
only begin to exist. He instinctively looks forward to another 
and a better state, in which he may go on with the expansion of 
all his powers, and enjoy an uninterrupted state of bliss forever. 
The very constitution of our being, the wants and sufferings 
which we feel, indicate that there is another and better state of 
existence to which the — may look with joyful hope. 
Wait with patience, therefore, until the appointed time shall 
come to enter upon that state of being.’ 

If I have rightly apprehended the course of thought and rea- 
soning here, it is not unlike that which our most expert casuists 
and moral philosophers employ, in proving or endeavouring to 
prove the immortality of the soul. They say: *God has made 
every thing perfect in its kind. Every plant and shrub and tree, 
every beast and bird and fish, in a word the whole of this lower 
creation, attains the summit of excellence or perfection, of which 
by its constitution it is capable, and for which it is designed. 
Man alone, unspeakably the noblest of all God’s works here be- 
low, remains, at his highest point of attainment in the present 
world, altogether imperfect. He comes infinitely short of that, 
for which he is by his very nature adapted. He only is capable 
of boundless progress in wisdom and knowledge and virtue. 
It would be against all analogy, then, to suppose that his exist- 
ence is limited to the few and fleeting days which are assigned 
him here on earth, during which he merely begins to expand. 
Made in the image of God himself, he must be immortal like his 
Creator ; or else the noblest of all the Creator’s works, designed 
to bear and reflect his image among created beings, must be 
more imperfectly formed than the meanest reptile; and his 
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mode of existence be an entire contradiction to that of all inferi- 
or beings ; an incredible anomaly, in a universe which is all or- 
der and regularity !’ 

This thought must surely have great weight, with a mind 
which believes in the perfections of God, and is accustomed to 
apply arguments drawn from analogy to the works of the Crea- 
tor. Indeed, one cannot well resist the impression which it 
makes. The idea that here our state is so frail and perishable, 
our knowledge and improvement so imperfect at the best, com- 
pared with that of which we are capable—this idea must inspire 
every thinking mind with “longings after immortality,” and with 
an Ahndung, a presentiment, a kind of hope mingled with belief 
and desire, that immortality may be our future portion. The 
argument may be named an internal one. It is an appeal to 
our very constitution, our intelligent moral nature. Nor is it 
any the less forcible, because it is an argument of such a kind ; 
but rather the reverse. Belief, derived from the source of in- 
ternal consciousness and the constitution of our nature, is evi- 
dently of higher certainty than what we call knowledge, viz. that 
which is derived from the perception of our senses, or is the re- 
sult of a reasoning process. Belief of the nature which I have 
indicated, comprises in itself the first elements, the foundation 
principles, of all true knowledge. 

Say not, then, that the apostle has made an appeal to an ar- 
gument of little or no force, in respect to the subject of a future 
state of happiness. On the contrary, one might venture to af- 
firm, that all the arguments which the wit and knowledge of men 
have ever brought together—all of these combined—have not 
one half the force to command our real and hearty belief and 
hope of immortality, that our own frail, imperfect, dying state 
has. A man who emerges from the stormy sea of passion in 
early life, where all is turbulence and there is scarcely room for 
consideration, when he comes to ask, Whence am I? Where am 
I going? and to feel as he must, that he is not at his own dispo- 
sal, and that the world can never confer on him any real and 
lasting happiness—such a man comes, in his sober moments, al- 
most by an instinct of his very nature, to look after and hope for 
another and better state of existence; although it does not of 
course follow, that he will comply with the conditions of obtain- 
ing it. And this state of feeling, and the conviction which springs 
from it, is worth more than al] the arguments that can be ad- 
a to _— him thoroughly that there is a world to come, 
vo. Il. 47 
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and that his present stage of existence is only the dawn of his 
being. 

Seveoia hope that it is not altogether in vain, that I have dwelt 
so long on the nature of the illustration or argument employed 
by the apostle, in order to enforce his exhortation to the church 
at Rome. We too need arguments and consolations, such as 
Paul then addressed to his fellow Christians. We too are in a 
frail and dying state ; and the hope of a glorious immortality 
needs to be strengthened and cheered, that we may meet our 
trials with more patience and more filial submission, and may 
more habitually look away beyond them, to that world where 
“all tears shall be wiped from every eye, and sighing and sor- 
row forever flee away.” 

Such are the views which I entertain of the general import 
and design of the passage under review. It will be conceded, 
at least, that this commentary does not give a frigid or an inept 
sense to the whole passage. It represents it as conducing to a 
very important design which the apostle had in view, and which 
is developed in verses 18 and 25, the commencement and the 
close of the paragraph before us. 


I proceed now to the illustration of words and phrases; in 
which the reader must be prepared to expect not a little difficul- 
ty, and to the right understanding of which his patient attention 
will be needed. 

Verse 18. Aoyifouar here means, J count, reckon, regard, 
estimate. The classical Greek writers employed this word rath- 
er in the sense of computing or reckoning, e. g. a sum of num- 
bers, or of estimating a conclusion drawn from premises by the 
act of reasoning. 

It is difficult, at first sight, to account for the yae here, which, 
in nearly every instance where it is employed, (if not always and 
necessarily,) has reference to a preceding sentiment, fact, etc. 
Here it seems to be merely a particle of transition. But, al- 
though I have translated it as such, viz. by our word moreover, yet 
this word does not express the full force and design of the Greek 
particle. The apostle had said, in the preceding verse, “ If we 
suffer with Christ, we shall also reign with him,” i. e. we shall 
be exalted with him to a state of happiness and glory. In refe- 
rence to our suffering with Christ, he then goes on to say in 
verse 18, J regard not the sufferings, etc. Now as this passage 
was evidently suggested to the mind of the writer, by the ovuna- 
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oyouev in the preceding verse, so yag intimates such a connex- 
ion. Yet as the writer passes on, in verse 18 seq. to a new turn 
of thought, and a commentary as it were on the words oupaa- 
ozxouev and ovvdotaoPaper in verse 17, so vag in verse 18 also 
indicates a transition to something which may more fully illus- 
trate or explain these words. Jug explicantis sive illustrantis 
est, says Bretschneider in his lexicon upon the word. 

That this particle, in itself, should necessarily denote a con- 
nexion with what precedes, and at the same time serve as a con- 
venient particle of transition, shews well the nature of the Greek 
particles, and the exquisite relations of speech which they are 
employed to express. Our English word moreover is a tolera- 
ble translation of yeg when employed in this way, inasmuch as 
it indicates that something had preceded, and also indicates tran- 
sition. But the superior nature of the Greek yag is disclosed 
in this, viz. in indicating not simply that something had preced- 
ed, but that this was of such a nature that the sequel was design- 
ed to explain or illustrate it. 

Such remarks as these may be deemed minutiae by some. 
The student, however, who designs to go deeply into the busi- 
ness of studying the original language of the New Testament, 
should be duly aware, that the particles of the Greek language 
are some of the most subtle and difficult of all words which it 
contains; and that it will cost him a much severer effort to be- 
come well acquainted with these, than with any other class of 
words whatever. ‘These too are “the joints and bands” of a 
discourse, that express the relation of one part of it to ano- 
ther, and the logical connexion of one part with another. They 
make up a very important part of concinnity of style. The 
whole connexion of a writer’s thoughts, the method of his logic, 
the force of his argument or illustration, depends oftentimes on 
the manner in which the particles of the Greek language are 
rendered. Need any more be said, in order to show the im- 
portance and the difficulty of these words? If so, let any one 
look into the lexicons, and see what efforts philologists of late 
have made, in order to illustrate such words as xai, yao, d&, wc, 
uév, etc. It may with truth be said, that Passow, in his admi- 
rable Greek Lexicon, has no where distinguished himself so 
much, or merited so much, as in his articles on these little 
words. The same is true of Bretschneider, in the second edi- 
tion of his Lexicon. One has only to compare these works 
with the early lexicons, in order to see what estimate has come 
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at last to be put, by skilful philologists, upon the particles of 
the Greek language. After all, the student must not depend 
on any lexicon to give him true skill in respect to the knowledge 
of them. Nothing but the most minute, distinguishing, and long 
continued practical observation of them, will answer the end in 
question. 

The reader will pardon this digression for the sake of those 
who are young in the study of sacred philology. It is for those, 
in particular, that I am writing. 

IHadnuata tov viv xaegov means suffering, such as Christians 
were then called to endure, or sufferings such as all men are 
exposed to endure, in the present life. The latter seems to be 
the preferable sense ; because the reasoning of the apostle, in 
the context, has respect not to time then present only, but to 
the whole period of the present life down to its close, when a 
glorious reward succeeds a life of sorrow. 

The latitude in which the genitive case is employed should 
be noted from the phrase before us. The sufferings of the pre- 
sent time surely does not mean, the sufferings which time en- 
dures as the subject of them, but those which Christians endure 
while they continue in the present world. The genitive here, 
as often elsewhere, is the genitivus temporis, i. e. it marks the 
time belonging to the noun which precedes it, the designation of 
which is intended to qualify that noun. 

Ovux agia, non acquiparanda sunt, are not to be put on a 
level, or are not to be reputed, not to be counted or regarded. 
The first seems rather the more apposite sense; and then 
moos, which follows in the consiruction, may be rendered in its 
usual sense, with. But if the second sense be preferred, viz. 
reputed, regarded, then ago¢ has the sense of compared with, 
in comparison of. So this preposition is sometimes used ; e. g. 
Ecclus. 25:19, Every evil is small no0¢ xaxiavy yuvacxos, com- 
pared with the malignity of a woman. Joseph. cont. Apion. Il. 
22, All matter is worthless nos eixove sv tovrov, compared 
with the image of this [god]. 

The phrase 17» méAdovoar dotay anoxalygPjvat, is equiva- 
lent to anoxedupdnoouévyy. The Greek could use his regular 
future without a helping verb; or he could, as here, use the 
verb «éido and the infinitive, instead of a regular future. The 
word doga, which here signifies future happiness, is used by the 
New Testament writers in a sense quite different from the clas- 
sic one, which is, opinion, fame, reputation, etc. But the New 
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Testament meaning of dog« is borrowed from the Hebrew 73> 
or “35, splendour, magnificence, excellence. ‘The idea of Joka 
in the presence of God, seems to be founded upon being there 
in the light or splendour of his presence. Hence light is used 
so often in the Bible as the image of happiness. Hence too, 
we may see something of the plenary meaning which dog« has, 
when used to describe a state of future happiness. In the pre- 
sent world, “ eye hath not seen ;” but when another world bursts 
upon the vision of Christians, after death shall have rent away the 
veil of mortality, there, “ in God’s light they will see light ;” 
there too, they shall enjoy “ everlasting light, for God will be 
their glory.” 

Verse 19. Here we have another yag, which sustains a rela- 
tion to the preceding verse, like that which yag in verse 18 sus- 
tains to verse 17. ‘The apostle in verse 18 has introduced, as an 
object of attention, the glory which ts to be revealed. ‘That there 
is such a glory he now proceeds to shew, or at least to adduce 
reasons why Christians should confidently expect it. Jag, 
therefore, is in verse 19 prefixed to a clause added by way of 
confirming the sentiment of the preceding assertion. 

" Anoxagadoxia, earnest expectation, the German Ahndung. 
The etymology favours this meaning ; for the word comes from 
ano, and xaga head, and doxedw to observe, look after. The 
Etymologicum Magnum explains it by ty xegady mooBienevv, 
to thrust forward the head and see, i. e. to look with anxiety or 
eagerness; like the Hebrew >>5nn5. ‘The same sense the 
word has in Phil. 1: 20. Ernesti observes, that the word is not 
intensive in the New Testament (Inst. Interpr. I. 42); but in 
this he seems to be plainly mistaken, if we may judge either 
from the composition of the word itself, or from the nature of 
the passages in which it stands. 

We come now to the principal word, on which very much of 
the difficulty of the passage before us turns, viz. xtéovg. In or- 
der to proceed in a satisfactory manner with the investigation of 
it, | shall consider, in the first place, its meaning im the other 
passages of the New Testament where it occurs, and as com- 
pared with the corresponding Hebrew words ; and then, in the 
second place, I shall propose and examine in order the various 
meanings which have been assigned to the word in this place, 
and endeavour to vindicate that sense to which the preference 
seems to belong. 

I. In regard to the meanings of xtéovg, in all the other pas- 
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sages of the New Testament where it is found, excepting the 
one before us, they may be distributed into two classes ; viz. 

1. It means the act of creation, creating. 

In such a sense it is generally conceded that it is employed 
in Mark 10: 6. 13: 19. Rom. 1: 20. 2 Pet. 3:4. But the two 
first and the last of these significations might well be referred to 
no. 2, which follows. ‘This is the proper and primary meaning 
of the word, according to the usual principles of the Greek lan- 
guage, in which words of this class commonly denote the act of 
doing any thing, they being what grammarians call nomina ac- 
tionts. in the Greek classics, the sense of making, con- 
structing, building, creating, etc. is the one attached to this 
word. But in the majority of examples in which xréovg occurs 
in the New Testament, the meaning is different from this. 

2. It means creature, created thing, any product of creating 

, creation as an existing thing. 

Such a deflection from the primary meaning of a word, is very 
common, not only in the Greek, but in all other languages ; the 
abstract (nomen actionis) passing, as grammarians say, into the 
concrete sense ; i. e. the word which denoted action, being also 
used to denote the consequences or effects of that action. So 
here, *tiovg, the act of creating, is more commonly employed in 
the New Testament to signify the effects of this action, viz. 
a thing created, res creata. 

But this second signification being in its own nature generic, 
is either used generically, or is also employed to designate any 
of the several species of meanings that may constitute a part of 
the generic one. 

a) It is used in its generic sense, i. e. as meaning created 
things, creation, any created thing, in Rom. 1: 25. 8: 39. Col. 
1: 15. Heb. 4: 13. Rev. 3: 14, perhaps also in Mark 10: 6. 
13: 19, and 2 Pet. 3:4. In a sense very nearly allied to this, 
it is used in Heb. 9: 11 to designate the material creation as 
such, in distinction from the spiritual one. This distinction, 
however, results rather from the exigency of the passage, and 
the distinction made here by the word tavry¢, than from the 
force of xriovg. 

b) Kriovg is also used in a specific sense, and means the 
rational creation, man, men, the world of mankind. ‘Thus in 
Mark 16: 15, Go preach the gospel naon ty xtioe, to all 
men, to every man. Col. 1:23, which [gospel] has been preach- 
ed év naoy ty xeioe, among all nations, or to every man. 
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1 Pet. 2:18, Be subject then naon avPgunivn xrice, to every 
man, to every human being, for the Lord’s sake, i. e. out of 
regard to the Lord Christ. hat the meaning of this is, the 
explanation immediately subjoined informs us; viz. ei Baoe- 
dei, wg Umegeyovte’ site Nyeudow, we dv avrov x.7.A. i. e. ‘Be 
subject to every man placed in authority, whether he be a 
king who has preeminence, or a governor appointed,’ etc.— 
These examples make it clear, that xréovg is employed to de- 
signate a specific class of created beings, as well as created 
things in general. 

c) The word is then sometimes employed in a more speci- 
fic and limited sense still, viz. to designate the new rational cre- 
ation, those who are created anew in Christ Jesus, Christians. 
Such is the meaning in 2 Cor. 5: 17, Jf any one be in Christ, 
he is xowvn xriow, a new creature. Gal. 6:15, In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision nor uncircumeision avails any thing, but 
xatvy, xtiows. This rather seems to mean, a new act of creating, 
the power of the Spirit in renovating the soul. But in both of 
these cases, the special meaning depends on xaev7, rather than 
upon xr/ovs. 

These are all the cases in which xziows occurs in the New 
Testament, excepting those in the passage under examination. 
From these we gather the conclusion, that the usus loquendi 
allows us to assign to xriovg either of the three meanings rank- 
ed under no. 2, i.e. it may be interpreted as meaning things 
created or the natural creation, men or mankind, or lastly, 
Christians. But this last meaning is made, as we have seen, 
by the addition of the epithet xavv7. 

I have only to add here, as a confirmation of the above mean- 
ings assigned to xréozg, (which however are not altogether pe- 
culiar to the New Testament, see Judith 9; 12. 11: 14. Wisd. 
2: 6. 16: 24. 19: 6), that the Chaldee and the Rabbinic He- 
brew coincide with the usage just exhibited. The words in 
these languages which correspond to xriovg, are ARS, 7272, 
8292, 8793, which all mean creatio, creatura, res creata, i. e. 
the act of creating, and the thing created, just in the same way 
as xtioug does. Moreover, in Rabbinic Hebrew, the plural 
form mi%3 sometimes means homines, men, specially the hea- 
then. All this, we see, corresponds with the New ‘Testament 
use of xziovc, and explains it when a reference to the Greek 
classics would not. In regard to the last particular of all, viz. 
that ni*92 sometimes means the heathen, by way of degrada- 
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tion or contempt, it is singular that we have adopted, into vulgar 
English, the very same meaning of the word creature, and ap- 
plied it in a derogatory sense to human beings; e. g. ‘ the 
creature refused to obey.’ 

Il. We have seen what meanings are assigned to «toes by 
the writers of the New Testament, and what belonged to the 
corresponding Chaldee and Hebrew words. Which of all these, 
now, shall be applied to xzéorg in the passage before us ? 

That the reader may see how variously this question has 
been answered, I will lay before him the different interpreta- 
tions given to it. ‘These are, 1. The angels. 2. The souls 
(the animating principle) of the planetary worlds. 3. Adam 
and Eve, because they were the immediate work of creative 
power. 4. The souls of believers, in distinction from their 
bodies. 5. The bodies of believers, i. e. their dead bodies, 
in distinction from their souls. 6. Christians in general. 7. 
Christians in particular, i. e. either Jewish Christians, or Gen- 
tile Christians. 8. Unconverted men in general. 9. Uncon- 
verted men in particular, i. e. either unconverted Jews, or un- 
converted heathen. 10. The material creation, inanimate and 
animate, exclusive of rational beings. 11. The rational cre- 
ation or men in general, mankind. 

The mere enumeration of these opinions is enough to shew, 
that the passage before us has indeed been a locus vewatissi- 
mus. According to the plan proposed, they must all be ex- 
amined. But we may make short work with most of them, 
without incurring the danger of being charged with any pre- 
sumption. 

1. The angels. But as the xriovg here mentioned is made 
subject to a frail and dying state (uaraséryte), and is represent- 
ed as longing after t7jv anoxaduyey ray vie rov Peov, it cannot 
be good angels; for they are not subject to such a state, and 
are already in possession of the glory which is to be reveal- 
ed. It cannot be evil angels ; for neither are they mortal, 
nor do they wait for (amexdéyerac) the glory of the future 
world, since they know it is impossible they should ever be 
made partakers of it. 

2. The souls of the planets. This hardly seems to be worth 
an attempt at confutation. Yet no less a writer than Origen 
has gravely advanced this idea. It is, at least, worth some- 
thing as a matter of curiosity, to see how the ancient fathers 
could philosophize. “This vanity («aracorns),” says Origen, 
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“is to be referred to the bodies into which the souls that 
before existed, have been detruded, on account of their sins in 
the preexistent state. Such bodies are the sun, moon, yea 
the earth, and the heaven. All these have souls, which had 
a previous existence; consequently they may commit sin ; and 
so doing, they must be subject to the judgement of Christ, 
as well as men. ‘These bodies, therefore, are waiting for the 
resurrection ; and they may properly be said to hope and sigh 
for liberation from their present corruption.” Could one be- 
lieve that such a passage as this existed in Origen, if he did 
not read it with his own eyes? This he may do in his De 
Principus, cap. 7. 

My readers will neither demand nor expect that I should re- 
fute this speculation of the greatest scholar among the ancient 
fathers. mention it only that it may be noted, in order to de- 
termine of how much authority in matters of philosophizing 
about religion, the opinion of the ancient fathers sometimes is. 
Let him look well to it, who leans on such a broken reed ! 

3. Krist means Adam and Eve. What induced any one 
to adopt such an opinion, probably was, that Adam and Eve 
were the immediate production of creative power ; and in this 
respect might be called xz/ovg with an emphasis. But to what 
purpose would such an exegesis be here? And then, the xr/oeg 
here mentioned, has in every age of the world been sighing 
with anguish, even &you rov viv, down to the very time when 
the apostle was writing. In what sense could this be predicat- 
ed of our first parents ? 

4. To the supposition, that the souls of believers are designat- 
ed by «riots, we may oppose, (1) The fact that no usus loguen- 
di can be adduced to justify it; (2) That Heb. 12: 23 repre- 
sents the spirits of the just as already teredecwuevoo in heaven ; 
and with this a multitude of other passages accord. How 
then can they be groaning with anguish for deliverance? It 
must have been some advocate of purgatory, who invented 
such an interpretation as this. 

5. The dead bodies of the saints. Here again we find no 
usus loquendi to justify such an interpretation. J. A. Turre- 
tin objects to this, also, that this sense would be wholly inappo- 
site. How,” he asks, “would this console afflicted Chris- 
tians?” I answer, that confirmation of Christian hope is the di- 
rect and immediate object of the apostle here ; not consolation, 


except through the medium of confirmation. ‘Then one might 
No. Il. 48 
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say, that the redemption of the body being understood here, 
would compare well with the same thing which is represented in 
verse 23, as the object of expectation on the part of believers. 
But there is still a difficulty. How the dead bodies of all men, 
i. e. of the wicked as well as the good, should be represented 
by the apostle as anxiously hoping for a resurrection, it is hard 
indeed to see. Is it not true, that the resurrection of the bodies 
of the wicked, is the immediate precursor of their enhanced 
misery? Such is the scriptural view of the subject. ‘Then how 
can they be longing for such an event? Or what has this to do 
with confirming the hope of the righteous? But if you say, that 
‘the dead bodies of the wicked are longing for the resurrection 
of the just,’ the violence of the prosopopeia is revolting. Why, 
moreover, should the apostle resort to such an improbable and 
forced argument as this? Or rather, can it be called any argu- 
ment at all ? 

6.7. The sixth and seventh opinions may both be ranked un- 
der one head, viz. that of Christians. Can xriovg, then, here 
mean Christians, either in general, or in particular ? 

a) The usus loquendi is wanting, to render this probable. The 
word xriovsg in 2 Cor. 5: 17 and Gal. 6: 15, does not, as I have 
already remarked, of itself mean Christians. In both these 
cases it is connected with xaevn. It is xan xriovg, then, and 
this only, which usage authorizes us to believe is employed in 
order to designate Christians. ‘This argument alone would ren- 
der the exegesis in question doubtful. 

6) But we have another argument, which has been generally 
deemed a still more weighty one. This is, that in verses 19, 
21, the word xziovg designates those who are distinguished from 
the children of God, and who belong not to such as are now en- 
titled to their privileges. But I cannot consider this argument 
to be so decisive as Flatt, Tholuck, and others think it to be. 
My reason is, that the expressions in verses 19, 21, are not 
much unlike that in verse 23, where, beyond all doubt, Chris- 
tians are represented as groaning within themselves and waiting 
for their filiation (vio®eciar), i. €. for the consequences of it, 
viz. the redemption of their bodies from their present, frail, pain- 
ful, and dying state. I see not, therefore, but that it is quite 
possible, in itself considered, to suppose in verses 19, 21, Chris- 
tians may be represented as waiting for the glory which will be 
given to the children of God ; although if verse 23 were struck 
out, the expressions there might well be taken for antithetic 
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ones ; I mean, that xr/ovg¢ might, in such a case, naturally and 
well be understood, to designate a class of men distinct from the 
viot rod Mou in verse 19, and from the ta téxva tov Beou 
in verse 21. 

c) A more conclusive argument, however, is deducible from 
verse 23, where avrol ryyv anapyny tou nvevuaros éyortes 
seems plainly to mean Christians, as I shall in due time endeav- 
our to shew. Conceding this, then is it quite plain, that xrioce 
in the preceding verses cannot mean Christians, because the 
class of men designated in verse 23, is very clearly distinguished 
from the preceding class in verses 19—21, designated by xriovg. 

On the same ground, viz. that xréos¢ cannot be regarded as 
meaning Christians in general, it must be excluded from mean- 
ing Christians in particular, i. e. either Jewish Christians or Gen- 
tile Christians. How are these to be distinguished from “ those 
who had the first fruits of the Spirit?” Even supposing that 
anagyn means here special, miraculous gifts, (as some believe, ) 
we may ask, Were there no Jewish Christians who possessed 
these? Surely they above all others possessed them. But still, 
Were there no Gentile Christians who possessed them? This 
will not be denied. If we look into the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, we find there a graphic account of the special gifts 
of the Spirit, which leaves no room to doubt that they were dis- 
tributed to Gentile as well as to Jewish Christians. Still strong- 
er is the argument, if we suppose (as I shall endeavour hereafter 
to shew that we must suppose) exaoyyv here to mean, the preli- 
bation, the foretaste, the earnest of future glory, which is com- 
mon to all Christians. For as those who have this ancoyny, are 
here plainly and explicitly distinguished from those denominated 
xtiowg above; so if these are Christians in general, as they clear- 
ly seem to be; it follows that xri/ocg above is not used to desig- 
nate Christians, either Christians in general, or Jewish or Gen- 
tile Christians in particular. Neither of these classes were dis- 
tinguished from other Christians, by the exclusive possession of 
miraculous gifts, or the exclusive possession of the earnest of the 
heavenly inheritance ; and there seems, therefore, to be no 
ground for making a distinction of such a nature. It must ne- 
cessarily follow, that if xréoeg means either Jewish Christians, or 
Gentile Christians, as such, then this class of Christians did not 
partake of the axagyryv rov mvevueros; for those who did par- 
take of it are clearly distinguished from those indicated by xrioce. 
But inasmuch as both these classes of Christians did partake of 
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the gift in question, so neither of them can be designated here 
by xia. 

I should not have dwelt so long on this head, had not such 
critics as Le Clerc, Nosselt, Schleusner, and others magni no- 
minis, defended the exegesis in question. 

8. 9. The eighth and ninth opinions may also be classed un- 
der one head. These are, that xriov¢ means either unconvert- 
ed men in general as such, or unconverted men in particular, 
viz. Jews, or Gentiles. In regard to the specific meaning here 
assigned to xz/ovs, I cannot see any tolerable ground of support 
for it. Why should unconverted Jews be represented as pecul- 
iarly exposed to a frail and dying state? Or why should un- 
converted Gentiles be so represented? Surely there is no good 
reason for any distinction here, as all are equally exposed to the 
miseries of life. We cannot therefore admit the exegesis which 
here gives a specific meaning to xréocg, limiting it either to un- 
converted Jews or to unconverted Gentiles. 

More probable is the interpretation, which assigns to xziovg the 
meaning of unconverted men in general. In this case, it is easy 
to make a plain and evident distinction between xtioc¢ in vs. 19 
—22, and oi tv anagyny rou mvevuatos &yovtes, in v. 23. 
Substantially I think this to be the right meaning. But J would 
not assign to it the signification simply of unconverted men. I 
apprehend the meaning to be the same as in Mark i6:15. Col. 
1: 23. 1 Pet. 2: 13, i.e. man, men, mankind in general. But 
of this, and of the objections urged against it, I shall say more in 
the sequel. 

On the whole, then, we have reduced our multiplex inter- 
pretations down to two, viz. the material creation in general, 
animate and inanimate ; and the rational creation, or mankind 
in general. These remain to be carefully examined. Critics 
of high rank and great abilities, are divided between these two 
interpretations. 

10. I commence with the first of these two meanings, viz. that 
of the material creation, the world in general, or the universe, ex- 
clusive of rational beings. This has had many defenders both 
in ancient and modern times. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 'Theo- 
phylact, Oecumenius, Jerome, Ambrose, Luther, Koppe, Dod- 
dridge, Flatt, Tholuck, and a multitude of others have been its 
advocates. Flatt and Tholuck, in their recent commentaries, 
have collected all which has been said in its favour, besides ad- 
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vancing some things peculiar to themselves. What they have 
brought forward, deserves a serious examination. 

That xr/ovg might be employed to indicate the natural creation 
around us, consisting of things animate and inanimate, may be 
seen by examining the usus loquendi of the word, under no. 2. 
a, p. 374 above. On this part of the subject, there can be no just 
ground of controversy among philologists. But is it so employed 
in the passage before us? This is the only question that affords 
any room for dispute. 

Tholuck argues that it is so employed, from two sources ; 
first, from the connexion in which it stands, and the predicates 
which are assigned to it; and secondly, from both Jewish and 
Christian belief respecting the renewal of the natural world, at 
a future period. 

Under the first head of argument, he says, that the more usual 
meaning of xriorg is the natural world. If he means by this 
to aver that the word has this signification in a majority of the 
instances in which it is employed in the New ‘Testament, an in- 
spection of p. 374 above will convince the reader that he is 
mistaken. But still, the fact that the word may very naturally, 
in itself considered, be employed in such a way, I freely concede, 
and this I have already more than once intimated. 

His next argument is, that wvr7 7j xriow in v. 21, indicates 
a descent from the noble to the ignoble part of creation. 
He means, that avry 9 xriow signifies as much as to say: 
‘ Not only does the nobler part of creation long for a disclosure 
of the glory which is to be revealed, but even this inferior crea- 
tion, of which I am now speaking, also longs for the period 
when this disclosure shall be made.’ 

The answer to this is, that such an exegesis of avry 7) xtlow 
would necessarily imply, that a higher and nobler xriovg had 
been already mentioned in the preceding context, with which 
this inferior one is now compared. Had such mention been 
made, there would be some ground for the remark of Tholuck. 
But as there is no mention of this nature, I do not see how we can 
give a comparative sense to avry 7 xriovg. In order to do this, 
must not something have been mentioned, with which we may 
compare it? The expectation of the nobler part of creation, is 
first mentioned in v. 23, vioPesiay anexdezouevor. The force of 
aury 7) xtiots, | apprehend, must therefore be made out in ano- 
ther way. Paul had just said, 9 «zéoeg is made subject to a frail 
and perishing state (uaravoryre), with the hope, i. e. in a con- 
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dition or in circumstances in which it is permitted to hope, that 
nai avrn 7 “tious, even this very same creature may be freed, 
etc. Tholuck does not seem to have noted, that the expression 
is not simply avr7, but xed avery, which necessarily refers it to 
the preceding xr/ozs, and means even the very same xtioes, viz. 
the frail and perishing *réovg which had just been described, is 
still placed in a state in which it may indulge the hope of deliv- 
erance, etc. The force of xai avr7, then, seems to consist, in 
designating that very same perishing xz/ovg which the writer had 
just described, as being in a state to indulge a hope of obtain- 
ing freedom from this wretched condition. If this be correct, 
then its force does not consist in any implied comparison with a 
nobler xziovg, which indulged the like hopes. 

A third reason of Tholuck for the signification which he here 
assigns for xzioss, is, that in verse 22, maa 7 xtiosg is men- 
tioned. 

But why the apostle could not say naoa 1) xriovs, if he meant 
the world of rational beings, just as well as he could if he meant 
the world of nature, I am not aware; and more especially so, 
since in Mark 16: 15 and Col. 1: 23, this very expression is 
made use of (naon ty xtioee—év naoy ty xrioe), in order to 
denote the universality of the rational world. 

Finally, Tholuck avers, that the predicates patasorns and 
dovieia r7¢ pogas (verses 20, 21) more naturally belong to 
the material creation. 

But this I cannot see. Above all, I cannot see it, when the 
apostle says, that the xziovs was made subject MOTALOTHTL, OVE 
éxovoa, not voluntarily, not of its own choice. Does this be- 
long more naturally, then, to the material than the rational cre- 
ation? Of which is choice more naturally predicated? ‘Then 
again, is not arasorns, a frail and dying state, as easily and 
naturally to be predicated of men, as it is of the material world ? 
And taken as a whole, is not the latter far less subject to uaraco- 
tg than the race of men? Once more, is not dovideia t7¢ 
gtooas, the bondage of a mortal or perishing condition, as 
naturally predicated of men, as it is of the material world? 
Rather, is it not much more naturally applied to human be- 
ings, than it is to the world in which they live? 

None of the reasons, then, assigned by Tholuck for the ex- 
egesis which he defends, that are drawn from the exigency of 
the passage, seem to be well grounded. So much is true, viz. 
that the usus loquendi, in itself considered, would admit the 
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sense which he gives to xriovg. But that the exigentia loci 
renders probable this meaning, does not seem in any good de- 
gree to be made out. 

We come, next, to the second class of reasons assigned by 
Tholuck in defence of his interpretation ; viz. those derived 
from the Jewish and Christian belief respecting the renovation 
of the natural world, at a future period. 

It has ever been a matter of difficulty to my mind, to know 
how the apostle could <»eak of the natural world, as earnestly 
expecting or looking for the revelation of the sons of God, or 
as hoping to be freed from its state of bondage, and brought to 
enjoy the glorious liberty of the children of God. Tholuck 
and Flatt seem to have felt the same difficulty ; and in order to 
remove it, both of them resort to the doctrine of a future reno- 
vation of the natural world. Both Jews and Christians, they 
aver, believed in this ; and moreover, they maintain, that it has 
a foundation in the New Testament itself. Such being the case 
in their view, they interpret the expectation of the natural world, 
or its longing after the manifestation of the sons of God, as a per- 
sonification of this world, and as a representation of it (being 
thus personified) in a state of anxious expectation of its own future 
and glorious renovation, at the general resurrection of the saints. 

To examine this doctrine at length, would require a volume, 
instead of a paragraph in a brief essay. The disputes which 
have existed in ancient and modern times, also, and which have 
recently come up in our mother country with fresh vigour, shew 
what specious arguments men find, or think they find, in the 
Scriptures, in favor of such an opinion. ‘The discussion in 
which I am engaged, obliges me not to pass this matter by in 
entire silence. First, then, let us glance at the Scripture argu- 
ment, by which it is said to be supported; and secondly, at the 
traditional sayings which are brought to favour it. 

The passages of Scripture mainly relied on, are 2 Pet. 3: 7 
—12. Rev. 21: 1. Is. 11: 6 seq. 65: 17 seq. Heb. 12: 26 seq. 
Hints of the same doctrine are supposed to be contained in 
Matt. 13: 38 seq. 19: 28, and Acts 3:21. Brief suggestions 
respecting these passages, are all which any reader will here 
expect. 

My first remark on them all is, that if literally understood, they 
present impossibilities, not to say absurdities ; if not literally un- 
derstood, then they contain no proof of the doctrine in question. 
If this can be made out, then it is unnecessary to proceed any 
farther in respect to the subject now in question. 
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The passage in 2 Pet. 3: 7—12, declares that the present 
heavens and earth are to be destroyed by fire, and that we are 
to look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness; i. e. the old creation is to be destroyed, and a 
new one to come in its place. But what the nature of this is to 
be, except that righteousness is to dwell in it, Peter does not 
give any hint at all. ‘To draw the conclusion that a new crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, here means a new, literal, 
material creation, made out of the old one, and differing from the 
first only in its degree of perfection, would be the same as to 
argue, that because the Bible represents a Christian man as be- 
ing born again, raised from the dead, and created anew, there- 
fore his spiritual change in regeneration is to be regarded as be- 
ing Literally one, or rather each, of these changes. Would any 
one subscribe to such an exegesis ? 

But admitting that the passage in Peter leaves the question 
doubtful, (which is the most that can be claimed for it,) still the 
passage in Rev. 21: 1, which is so confidently appealed to, is a 
very unfortunate proof-passage for the advocates of a literally 
new earth. The writer says, J saw anew heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no longer any sea. ‘This leaves the question, of 
course, just where Peter does; and here Tholuck, Flatt, and 
others, stop in their quotation. But this will not do. Let us 
see what is the capital of this new world. And I saw the holy 
city, the new Jerusalem, descending from God out of heaven, 
verse 2. But what kind of city is this? Verses 10—27 and 
chap. 22: 1—5, give an ample description of it. It is a city 
with twelve gates, three on each side ; the wall has twelve foun- 
dations, (I suppose the writer means twelve tiers of foundation 
stones,) with the apostles’ names engraven on them ; it is an ex- 
act quadrangle ; it is 12,000 stadia or furlongs long and broad, 
and of the same height, verse 16 ; (what height here means I 
know not, unless the writer designs to represent the whole 
city as one great palace or building ;) the walls are 144 cubits 
high ; the twelve rows of the foundation stones, are twelve differ- 
ent kinds of precious stones, verses 19, 20; the twelve gates 
are twelve pearls, verse 21; the streets are of pure transparent 
gold, verse 21; it has no sun nor moon to shine on it, (a new 
world therefore indeed,) but God is its light, verse 23; the tree 
of life grows there, in the midst of the streets, bearing twelve 
manner of fruits, and producing each month in the year, 22: 2; 
and finally, there is never to be any night there, 22: 5. 
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Will any one now even pretend that all this is to be literally 
understood? If so, then heaven, or the new Jerusalem, the 
abode of the blessed after their resurrection, is only 12,000 fur- 
longs, i. e. 1500 miles square! A space, I hope and trust, 
quite too small to contain all those who will be redeemed by a 
Saviour’s blood. 

But if the new Jerusalem, the capital of the new earth, is not 
a literal one, neither is the new earth itself a literal one. How 
can it be so, when there is to be no sun nor moon to shine 
upon it? 

We may now make less delay upon the remaining passages. 
The context of the one just examined (Rev. 21: 1) has let us 
into the real design and conceptions of the writer ; which is sim- 
ply an intention to make a splendid picture of the world of glo- 
ry, by borrowing the colours of natural objects which attract our 
attention and command our admiration. 

Is. 11: 6 seq. is still less to the purpose of those, who contend 
for the interpretation which I am controverting. Let the reader 
open his Bible and read on to verse 10, and then simply ask, 
Whether it is possible that the writer designed all this to be lite- 
rally understood? Besides, the whole passage seems to relate 
to the prevalence of the Christian religion before the end of the 
world ; not the condition of the world after the general judge- 
ment. 

Is. 65: 17 is a passage of the very same nature as that in 2 
Pet. 3: 13. From this passage in Isaiah, it seems altogether 
probable that Peter borrowed his expression in 2 Pet. 3: 13. 
I need not say again, that these general expressions leave 
the point under examination just where they find it. It must 
be arguing a priori, to decide that they are to be literally un- 
derstood. It seems sufficiently certain, from the passage in 
the Revelation above examined, that they are not to be so 
interpreted. 

Again, Heb. 12: 26—28 is of precisely the same general 
nature; and the context here affords no ground whatever to 
give it a literal interpretation. 

As to the hints in Matt. 13: 36—43, I believe they never 
would be taken, except by those who had already formed their 
opinion about the subject under examination. I am sure I 
cannot here find such significant hints. It is only the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and the glorious reward of the righteous 
in the kingdom of heaven, which is designated. 

No. Il. 49 
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Matt. 19: 28, which speaks of a nadsyyeveoia, when the Son 
of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, is as little to the 
purpose. Who can doubt that all things will then be regene- 
rated, renewed, i. e. that there will be a new heaven and a 
new earth? But whether in a literal sense, is not determined 
by the mode of expression, nor by the context. ‘ 

Of the same nature is Acts 3: 21, which speaks of the eo- 
xaruoraoce of all things, i. e. the making of all things new, just 
in the sense which the other passages above cited convey. 

How can passages of this nature be urged as having a literal 
meaning, after reading Rev.c. 21, and 22:1—5? Or if this does 
not satisfy the mind, then compare passages of a similar nature, 
viz. those which have respect to the Messiah’s kingdom on earth, 
his spiritual kingdom before the end of time, and during the 
gathering in of his saints). What immeasurable absurdities and 
contradictions must be involved in a literal exegesis here? For 
example ; from Is. 2: 1—4 and Micah 4: 1—3, one might 
prove that in the time of the Messiah, the temple of the Lord is 
to be built on a mountain, placed upon the top of the highest 
mountains any where to be found, and that there all the nations 
of the earth will assemble to offer their devotions. Is. 11: 
6—9 would prove that all the brute creation are to experience 
an absolute change of their very nature ; the lion is to eat straw 
like the ox ; the asp and the cockatrice are no more to retain 
their venomous power. Is. 9: 7 would prove, that the literal 
throne of David is to be occupied by the Messiah, and that he 
is to rule in his capacity as literal king, without intermission, 
and without end. Is. 25: 6—8 would prove, that a feast of fat 
things and of rich wines is to be made for all nations, and that 
all suffering and sorrow and death are to be abolished. Is. 35: 
1—10 would prove that the deserts of the earth are to be filled 
with living streams and exuberant herbage and trees, and that all 
the ransomed of the Lord are to repair to the literal mount 
Zion, where they will have uninterrupted and everlasting plea- 
sure. Is. 43: 183—21 would prove the same thing respecting 
the deserts ; and also that the beasts of the field, the dragons, 
and the owls, shall be among the worshippers of God. Is. 55: 
1—13 would prove, not only that wine and milk are to be 
had, in the days of the Messiah, without money and without 
price, but that the mountains and the hills will break forth into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands! Is. 
60: 15—22 would prove that Israel is to feed on the milk of 
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the Gentiles, and to be nourished by the breasts of kings; and 
also that there will be no sun by day, nor moon by night, but 
God himself, by his own splendour, is to make their everlasting 
light, so that no more night will ever be known. (The very 
same things are said respecting the new Jerusalem, in Rev. 
21:23; are they literal there?) Is.°66: 22—-24 would prove, 
that ail nations are to come, from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another, and worship before the Lord 
in Jerusalem. 

But I refrain; for enough has been said fully to expose the 
principle of exegesis now in question. Is it possible for any 
man, in his sober senses, to construe all these passages, and 
many others like them, in a literal manner? Not to speak of 
the absurd consequences which would follow, many of them 
would be contradictory to each other. This is enough, there- 
fore, to shew that such a mode of interpretation is utterly out of 
the question. 

But why are not such passages just as reasonably construed 
in a literal manner, as those which have respect to the kingdom 
of God after the general resurrection? Must it not be true, that 
in its very nature this kingdom will be still more spiritual than 
that of the Messiah during its preparatory or disciplinary state ? 
This will not be denied. Is there not reason a fortiori, then, 
why we should understand the language respecting this kingdom 
as figurative ; in just the same manner as we are obliged to do, 
with regard to all the descriptions in the Bible of the heavenly 
world? Nay, I may add, that the idea of Flatt, Tholuck, and 
many others, about a renewed earth becoming the literal abode 
of the blessed, after the resurrection, is directly at variance with 
the other declarations of the Scriptures. Paul represents Chris- 
tians at the general resurrection as caught up to meet the Lord 
tn the air, i. e. as ascending to heaven, and as so being ever 
with the Lord, viz. in heaven, 1 Thess. 4: 17. So all the Bi- 
ble ; believers are to dwell with God, to be with him, to see his 
face, to enjoy his presence, to stand at his right hand. The 
apostle Paul says, that at the resurrection this mortal will put on 
immortality, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the rrvert nad of 
God, that this natural body is to become a spiritual body, and 
be made like unto Christ’s glorified body, 1 Cor. 15: 44, 50, 53 ; 
and all this, that saints may be glorified with Christ. But where 
is Christ’s body? And where does he dwell? And where do 
believers go, when they are “ absent from the body,” in order 
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that they may be “ present with the Lord?” Our Saviour repre- 
sents the saints at the resurrection, as becoming incapable of all 
earthly pleasures, and as being made like to the angels of God 
in heaven, Matt. 22: 29, 30. And must we believe, after all 
this, that the present earth, when it has undergone an emenda- 
tion, is still to be the abode of spiritual bodies, of saints made 
like to their Lord and Redeemer? Believe it who may, I 
must first see all these and the like texts blotted out from the 
Bible ; nay, my whole views respecting the very nature of fu- 
ture happiness must undergo an entire transformation, as great as 
the earth itself is supposed by the writers in question to undergo, 
before I can admit such an exegesis as they defend. It contra- 
dicts analogy ; it contradicts the nature of the case ; it contra- 
dicts the express declarations of the Saviour and of his apostles. 

Thus much, then, in respect to the Scriptures concerning the 
new state after which the natural creation is represented as sigh- 
ing, in the passage under consideration. As to the proofs ad- 
duced, to shew that the Jews believed in the renewing of the 
natural world under the Messiah, and that Christians have in 
many cases patronized this sentiment; I concede the whole, 
without a word by way of calling it in question. I have merely 
one remark to make on the Rabbinical passages adduced by 
Tholuck, for the purpose of establishing the fact that such was 
the Jewish doctrine; and this is, that all these testimonies are 
from Rabbins who lived a considerable period after the New 
Testament was written, and will hardly go to satisfy even his 
own mind, that the Jews of our Saviour’s time indulged in such 
speculations. It must be admitted, however, that the manner 
in which they construed all the predictions of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment respecting the Messiah’s kingdom, would naturally lead to 
such an opinion. In their view, the reign of the Messiah was to 
be literal. All the descriptions of the Old Testament respect- 
ing it were to be literally interpreted ; and of course, they might 
easily adopt the conclusion, that in fact a literally new heaven 
and new earth were to be created. 

That there have been Christians who have partially adopted 
the same exegesis; yea, that this interpretation began very ear- 
ly to exist in the church, is well known. The disputes of an- 
cient and modern times about Chiliasm, are too well understood 
to need any particular description here. The efforts on the 
part of critics, even of some very learned and respectable ones, 
to prove a return of Christ to this earth, and a visible reign of a 
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thousand years here, are equally well known, to every well-read 
critic. But how can it satisfy an inquiring mind, which reads 
and compares Scripture with Scripture, to be told that Chrys- 
ostom, and Theodoret, and Jerome, and Augustine, and Am- 
brose, and Luther, and Bucer, and Calvin, and others, believed 
in such a renewal of the natural world? How, I am ready to 
ask, could any one have ever dreamed of such an interpretation, 
which is in the very face of all analogy, and of the express de- 
clarations of the Scriptures respecting the condition of the saints 
after the general resurrection ? 

Calovius, who puts upon ries the same construction as Fatt 
and Tholuck (Biblia Ulustrata If. 138), is still very decided 
against the opinion, that we are to expect a renewal of the natu- 
ral world. “The object,” says he “ which the xziov expects, 
is not the renewing of itself, but the manifestation of the sons of 
God. ‘The renewing of created things is neither here, nor any 
where else, mentioned in the Scriptures. They were formed 
for the use of man; but in the present world, not in the future 
one. Nay, we know that all things will be burned up, not re- 
newed, 2 Peter 3: 13. Peter says, there will be a new heaven 
and a new earth created ; not that the old one will be renewed. 
In this he is not to be literally understood ; but he portrays to 
us the things of another world by borrowing the things of the 
present world inorder to constitute his picture ;_ thus parabolical- 
ly illustrating our future happy state, by calling the place of our 
residerce a new heaven and a new earth. ‘The material heav- 
ens and earth are to perish; and Christ has already prepared 
mansions for those who love him, John 14: 2; the spirits of the 
just made perfect are already with Christ in heaven, Hebrews 
12: 23; yea, a kingdom has been prepared for them, from the 
foundation of the world, Matt. 25: 34.” 

Thus Calovius, and not a little to the purpose. J. A. Tur- 
retin, no mean critic surely, if we may judge of him by his 
Lectures on Romans and Thessalonians which are contained in 
his works, says of the interpretation in question: ‘ Quis dicat 
expectationem creaturarum, gloriae filioram Dei participes esse, 
..+. fuisse quid notissimum ?” And then he adds, much to the 
purpose indeed: “ Quid pertineret illa ad consolandos fideles 
afilictos at vexatos? qui tamen scopus est sermonis istius apostol- 
ici.” Opp. II. 358. It were easy to add other opinions; but 
1 consider it to be unnecessary. 7 
1 return from this digression ; if that indeed must be called 
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digression, into which the examination of the exegesis given to 
our text has obliged me to go. I only add here, that if any 
have the curiosity further to examine the Jewish speculations 
concerning the renovation of the earth during the times of the 
Messiah, they may consult Tholuck’s Comm. on Rom. 8: 19; 
also Corodi, Geschichte des Chiliasmus, I. 368 seq. Eisenmen- 
ger, Entdecktes Jiidenthum, II. 826 seq. But how ideas, such 
as he will here find, differ from the speculations in Virgil’s Pol- 
lio, it would be difficult perhaps to make out. 

If 1 am correct in the suggestions which I have now made, 
it follows that the exegesis which interprets xr/o«¢ as meaning 
the natural world, cannot be supported by such considerations 
respecting its renewal, as Flatt, ‘Tholuck, and others have sug- 
gested. For unless there be some good reason to believe in a 
renewal of the natural world, i. e. such an one as they speak of, 
it will be acknowledged that there must be something very for- 
bidding in their interpretation of xr/ov¢ ; for how can the apostle 
be supposed to represent the natural world as looking for and 
longing after the spiritual glory of the redeemed ? What has the 
natural world to do with such a glory ? 

I have examined the arguments brought to support the _inter- 
pretation in question ; and now I have some positive objections 
to make against this interpretation, which have not yet been sug- 
gested. First, then, I cannot divest myself of the difficulty made 
by the boldness, not to say violence, of the prosopopeia that 
is rendered necessary by the interpretation which I am exam- 
ining. We are referred, indeed, to Is. 55: 12. Ps. 98: 8. Hab. 
2: 11. Ezek. 31:15, and Baruch 3: 34, as examples of life 
and speech and feeling being attributed to inanimate things. 
That this is sometimes done in the Scriptures, is undoubtedly 
true. But all the instances alluded to, are in poetry ; with the 
exception only of the passage in Baruch, which is an imitation 
of poetry. Does it follow that a prosopopeia even exceeding 
any of these in point of boldness and extent, is equally probable 
in argumentative prose? I must hesitate here ; and so, I must 
think, will most others who look attentively at the subject. 

Secondly, I have a difficulty as to the logical commentary of 
the passage, provided we adopt the interpretation defended by 
Tholuck. Let us examine this for a moment. The apostle 
begins by saying, that present afflictions should not be laid to 
heart by Christians, because of the future glory which is re- 
served for them. What now is demanded, in order that this 
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should be believed, and that Christians should regulate their 
thoughts and conduct by it? Why plainly nothing more is 
required, than that they should cherish a confirmed belief of it, 
a steadfast hope that such glory will be bestowed. Such is the 
conclusion in verse 25. But how is this hope to be animated 
and supported? Plainly by considerations which add to the 
assurance, that future glory is in prospect. And what are these? 
They are, that God has enstamped on our very nature the desire 
of such a state ; he has placed us in such a frail and dying con- 
dition, that the whole human race naturally and _ instinctively 
look to such a state and hope for it. The present is manifestly 
a state of trial; even Christians, who have the earnest of future 
glory within themselves, are not exempt from this. But the 
very fact that we are in a state of trial and probation, naturally 
points to an end or result of this. And what is such an end, but a 
state of future happiness? for here, happiness in a higher sense 
is not to be attained. 

But suppose now that the material world is that which sighs af- 
ter and hopes for deliverance fromm its present frail and perishable 
state ; has this a direct bearing on the subject in question? The 
answer must be in the negative; so thought Turretin, as the 
quotation made above will shew. But then it may be said, that 
it has a bearing upon it by way of implication ; because the re- 
novation of the material world is necessarily connected with the 
future happiness of the saints. In this point of view, I acknow- 
ledge it would not be irrelevant. But is not this less direct, less 
forcible, less convincing, than the appeal to the wants and desires 
of which every human breast is conscious? Of two modes of 
exegesis, either of which is possible, I must prefer that which 
imparts the most life and energy to the reasoning and argument 
of the writer. 

Thirdly, 1 have another substantial difficulty with the inter- 
pretation under examination. It is this; if xréow¢ means the 
material or natural world, on the one hand, and avro? ryv anag- 
yriv tov mvéevmaros ~yovtes means Christians on the other, (which 
Tholuck and Flatt both avow,) then here is a lacuna which can- 
not well be imagined or accounted for. Christians are subject to 
a frail and dying state, but are looking for a better one ; the nat- 
ural world is in the same circumstances ; but the world of men 
in general, the world of rational beings who are not regenerate, 
have no concern or interest in all this; they are not even men- 
tioned. Can it be supposed now, that the apostle has made 
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such an important, unspeakably important, omission as this, in 
such a discourse and in such a connexion? The natural, phy- 
steal world brought into the account, but the world of perishing 
men left out? I must have confirmation “ strong as proof from 
holy writ,” to make me adopt an interpretation that offers such a 
manifest incongruity. 

Such are my reasons for not regarding as weighty, the argu- 
ments offered by the advocates of the iuterpretation I am exam- 
ining ; and such are my positive grounds for rejecting it. 

11. I come, at last, to the interpretation which I have suppos- 
ed above to be the correct and proper one, viz. that xt/ovg most 
probably means men, mankind in general, as stated on p. 374 
above, no. 2. 6. That such an interpretation is agreeable to 
the usus loquendi, is clear from the statement there made. It 
only remains then to inquire, whether it accords with the na- 
ture of the passage in which the word stands, and whether it 
can be vindicated from the objections made to it. 

As to its accordance with the nature of the passage, and with 
the argument which the writer purposes to employ, I must refer 
the reader (in order to save repetition) to my general statement 
of the meaning of the passage on page 366 above, and also to 
p- 391, where I have had occasion briefly to recapitulate the 
same thing, in order to compare this statement with the claims 
made by a different exegesis. 

It remains, then, only that I take some notice of the objec- 
tions urged against this interpretation. Flatt has done most jus- 
tice to the side of objections, and I shall therefore first examine 
the arguments which he produces. 

1, Ariovg in verses 19, 21, is distinguished from viot Pov. 
How thea can it mean all men, of which vioi dod constitute a 
part 

The answer to this is, that there is not an antithesis here 
of xzriovg to viol Peou, (which the objection assumes,) but only 
a distinction of species from genus. ‘ Mankind,’ says the apos- 
tle, i. e. men in general, ‘ have always been in a frail and dying 
state, have felt this, and have longed after a higher and better 
state.’ In verse 23 he goes on to say, ‘ Even those whom one 
might expect to be exempt from this, i. e. Christians them- 
selves who already have an earnest of future glory, have not 
been exempt from such a condition.’ Here is indeed a dis- 
tinction, but no antithesis. In fact, the nature of the case 
does not admit antithesis; for both the xréovs and of ryv anao- 
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ynv tov mvevuatos éyovres, are partakers of the same frail and 
dying state. The distinction therefore is of a different nature 
from that of antithesis. It is made, I apprehend, in the manner 
stated above. 

2. ‘ How could the apostle represent the xr/ozg in this sense, 
i. e. heathen men and all unconverted men, as seeking and 
sighing after the liberty of the children of God, when he every 
where avers that they are estranged from God, and at enmity 
with him, and are ignorant of the things of the Spirit ” 

But here the argumentum ad hominem may be applied to 
good purpose. How could the apostle represent the natural or 
inanimate creation as longing after such a happiness, or any 
other like to it? You reply, ‘It is prosopopeia.’ It is so, tru- 
ly, if you interpret it rightly ; and personification of the boldest 
kind, so bold that I know not how we can admit it, while it has 
so much of incongruity in it. 

I quit this part of the subject, however, and proceed. Is 
there not, in the human breast, a longing and sighing after 
immortality? Hear Cicero, who puts these words into the 
mouth of Cato, when speaking of Elysium: “O praeclarum 
diem, cum ad illud divinorum animorum concilium coetumque 
proficiscar, cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam! Pro- 
ficiscar enim, non ad eos solum viros, de quibus ante dixi; ve- 
rum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior natus est, 
nemo pietate praestantior ;” de Senectute. Listen also to Sen- 
eca: “Juvabat de aeternitate animorum quaerere, imo meher- 
cule credere. Credebam enim facile opinionibus magnorum 
virorum, rem gratissimam promittentium, magis quam probanti- 
um. Dabam me spei tantae.” In other passages the same 
writer descants upon the meanness of affairs pertaining to the 
present life, unless one rises in his views above human objects. 
“Sic creatura,” adds Turretin, to whom I am indebted for 
these quotations, “ sic creatura abhorrebat @ vanitate cui sub- 
jecta est. Sic sperabat se aliquando a servitute illa liberatum 
iri.” Opp. If. 361. 

Who can refuse to see how applicable all this is to our present 
purpose? Tholuck and Flatt would themselves say, that this 
sighing after immortality is one of the most convincing of all ar- 
guments, that men are truly immortal. Does not the fact, that 
all nations have had their Elysium, establish the allegation that 
such a longing is innate, i. e. pertaining to our rational nature ? 
Or if this be questioned, is it not certain, that the present un- 
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satisfying, frail, dying condition of the human race, does lead 
them to feel their need of a better state, and to sigh after it ? 

This does not prove, indeed, that they long for the heaven of 
the Christian, principally as a place of purity and freedom from 
all sin. ‘That they wel specific views of this, and desires after 
it, is not true ; and if they had, we could not suppose them to 
desire it in respect to its holiness. But it is not necessary to 
. suppose this, in reference to the object of the apostle’s argu- 
ment. It is not a specific view of heaven simply as a place of 
purity and holiness, which he here represents Christians them- 
selves as entertaining ; for in verse 23, he adverts to them as 
hoping for the redemption of their bodies, i. e. an exemption 
from the pains and sufferings to which their frail bodies are con- 
tinually exposed. May not the unconverted long to be deliver- 
ed from suffering and sorrow? Do they not, in this respect, de- 
sire future happiness? I acknowledge they are unwilling to em- 
ploy the proper means of obtaining it; and that there are actu- 
ally, as the Christian revelation holds it up to view, things in it 
which would not of themselves be at all desirable to the uncon- 
verted ; but do they not, after all, in some definite and impor- 
tant sense, hope and wish for another and better world? This 
will not be denied, after reading the above extracts from Cicero 
and Seneca; and this being admitted, it is all which the apos- 
tle’s argument here demands. 

What he means to say, I take to be in substance this: ‘ The 
very nature and condition of the human race point to a future 
state ; they-declare that this is an imperfect, frail, dying, unhap- 
py state ; that man does not, and cannot, attain the end of his 
being here ; and even Christians, supported as they are by the 
earnest of future glory, still find themselves obliged to sympa- 
thize with all others in these sufferings, sorrows, and deferred 
hopes.’ 

I acknowledge that if one insists on construing the revelation 
of the sons of God, and the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, as being so specific that they cannot be predicated of the 
hopes of the world at large, he may make difficulty with the ex- 
egesis which I am defending. So Flatt and Tholuck have done. 
But how should they both have overlooked the fact, that this 
same rigid interpretation applied to their own mode of constru- 
ing «tious, makes a difficulty still greater? For in what possible 
sense can the natural world be hoping for or expecting the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God? I mean, if these expres- 
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sions be interpreted, (as they in making their objections insist 
that they must be,) in their specific and rigid sense. 

If there be any difticulty here then, it is evidently less on the 
ground which I take, than on the other. It is not enough to 
make objections to a particular mode of interpretation ; but one 
should shew that his own is not liable to objections still greater. 
And surely it must be deemed a greater difficulty, to represent 
the natural world as expecting the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God, than it is to suppose that immortal beings, made in 
the image of God, and made sensible of the insufficiency of the 
present world to render them happy, should anxiously look for 
another and better state. It is not necessary for the apostle’s 
argument, to shew that they look for this in the way that Chris- 
tianity would direct them to do, nor even that they have any 
good grounds in their present state to expect personally a hap- 
pier condition in future. If even the wicked, who love this 
world, are not satisfied with it, and are made to sigh after anoth- 
er and more perfect state, then follows what the apostle has de- 
signed to urge, viz. the conclusion that God has strongly im- 
pressed on our whole race, the conviction that there is a better 
state, and that it is highly needed. 

The ground which Noesselt and others take respecting xtiovs, 
viz. that it means Christians in general, would indeed free the 
whole passage from any objections of the kind under conside- 
ration, inasmuch as they might be said, without any limitation, 
to expect the revelation of the sons of God. But this interpre- 
tation is pressed with other insuperable difficulties, as has been 
already stated. It makes no distinction between xriovg and vioi 
Seov or téxva Pov in verses 19, 21, when the writer has plain- 
ly made one; and then it understands avroi rv axagyny tou 
mvevmatos éyovres of only the apostles, or such Christians as 
were endowed with miraculous gifts; which cannot in any tol- 
erable manner be defended. 

I come then, by virtue of such considerations as have been 
suggested, to prefer the interpretation which assigns to «téoeg the 
sense of mankind, men in general, to any other of the proposed 
methods of explanation. But in so doing, I do not aver that 
there are no difficulties in the way, or that an ingenious critic 
can raise none. ‘This is not the question. The more proper 
question is, whether the difficulties that lie in the way of this 
interpretation, are not less than those which can be thrown in 
the way of any of the other methods which have been discus- 
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sed? Ican only say, that they seem to me clearly to be less ; 
and therefore I feel compelled to embrace this exegesis, until a 
more probable one is proposed. It has been defended by 
Lightfoot, Locke, J. A. Turretin, Semler, Rosenmiiller, Am- 
mon, Usteri, Keil, and many others. This indeed is in itself 
no reason for receiving it; but it shews, at least, that the dif- 
ficulties attending it have not been regarded as insuperable, by 
men of very different theological views, and of no small attain- 
ments. 

I now proceed with the interpretation of the remainder of the 
passage, which, for the most part, is attended with but little dif- 
ficulty, the meaning of xréocg being once settled. 

Thv anoxadvyow roy vimy tov Yeov anexdeysrat, expects, 
or waits for the revelation of the sons of God; i.e. the period 
when the sons of God, in their true state, endowed with all their 
honours and privileges, shall be fully disclosed. This will be at 
the general judgement ; when the Father who seeth in secret 
will reward them openly. Here they are in obscurity; the 
world knoweth them not. They are like to the seven thousand 
of old, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, but who were not 
known even to the prophet Elijah. However, it will not always 
beso. The day is coming, when they will shine forth as the sun 
in his strength, and as the stars forever and ever, in the king- 
dom of their God and Father. 

In what sense the xtiowg aaxexdézet ac, expects or watts 
for such a revelation, has been already stated, more than once, 
in the preceding pages, and therefore it needs not to be here 
repeated. I take the generic idea of future happiness to be the 
main design of the writer in this case, although the special im- 
port of the expression goes, as I have intimated before, much 
farther. 

Verse 20. 7% yao waraornre y xtiorg Unerayn, for the 
creature, i. e. mankind, was subjected to a frail and dying state. 
That wara:orys here has the sense thus assigned to it, is clear 
from the epexegesis of it in verse 21, viz. dovdsia ri¢ gOogas, 
which is there used instead of repeating weracdryg. Such as 
wish for further confirmation as to this sense of the word, may 
consult in the Sept. Ps. 61: 9. 38: 5. Ecc. 1: 2, 14. 

As the Heb. 537 vanity, to which werasoryg in the Septua- 
gint corresponds, sometimes designates an idol ; so some com- 
mentators have here interpreted waracrdrye in a corresponding 
manner, viz. mankind became subjected to: idolatry, or the nat- 
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ural world was employed as the object of idolatry. So Tertul- 
lian, Luther, Mark, Baumgarten, and others. Consequently 
they interpreted the succeeding clause, not voluntarily, but 
through him who subjected it, as having reference either to Sa- 
tan, or to Adam, as concerned in the original fall of man. But 
doviela t7¢ g0ogag, verse 21, seems to remove all probability 
of this interpretation of warasrns ; and of course vnotagavta 
can be applied only to God the creator of man. Compare Gen. 
3: 17—19. I shall, however, more particularly notice the in- 
terpretation in question, when I shall have proceeded through 
verse 22. See p. 399. 

Ovy éxovou, adda dia rev Vaotakavra, not voluntarily, but 
by him who put it in subjection, viz. to a frail and dying state. 
That is, the creature did not voluntarily choose its present con- 
dition of sorrow and pain, for this cannot well be imagined ; 
but God the Creator has placed it in this condition ; it is by his 
sovereign will, by the arrangements of his holy providence, that 
man is placed in a frail and dying state. But this is not to be 
considered as an irretrievable misfortune or evil. Distressing 
and frail as the condition of man is, it is still a state of hope. So 
we are assured in the next verse. © 

Verse 21. ‘En’ éinidt, in hope. Here the dative designates 
the state or condition in which the xzéovg is, although subjected 
to paravornre. It is a state in which a hope can be indulged 
of deliverance. It is not a state of despair. 

Let the reader now ask, whether it is not doing violence to 
the word xziovg, to construe it here as meaning the natural 
world, and then to predicate of it, éxovoa and éa édnide? It 
would be an exaimple of prosopopeia, which I believe even 
the most animated poetical parts of the Scriptures no where 
present. 

But what is the hope in which the creature is permitted to 
indulge? It is, Ore xai avin 7 xrlows éhevOegwmOryosras an0 tHS 
dovisias r4¢ pOogas, that this very same creature, viz. the one 
which is subjected to a frail and dying state, shall be freed from 
the bondage of a perishing condition. @0oga comes from 
gdeiow, to corrupt, to destroy. Here it plainly means a state 
of corruption, i. e. a frail and dying state. Such a state the 
apostle calls dovdeia, bondage ; first, because the creature was 
not willingly subjected to it; secondly, because it is not only a 
state of pain and misery, but it places us at the disposal of mas- 
ters, who inflict upon us suffering and sorrow while we cannot 
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resist or control them. The word éevdegudnoeras is fitly 
chosen as the antithetic correlate of dovdeia. 

Eig rv éhevdepiav rng dokns trav réxvwv tov Pov, _— 
shall be introduced xa? eiguzOnoerat] into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. Eis, put before the accusative here, 
shews the state into which the creature is to be brought, after 
being freed from bondage ; i. e. ¢é¢ stands before the object un- 
to which the creature is to attain, by being delivered from the 
bondage of a frail and dying state. ‘That «é¢ very often stands 
before nouns designating the event or effect of any thing, is a 
well known Greek idiom ; and the proofs of it may be seen at 
large in the various lexicons. The phrase, however, I take 
here to be a constructio praegnans, as the grammarians call it, 
i. €. an elliptical one which implies some verb before it, and 
probably, the one which I have supplied above. 4of« here is 
used as an adjective, qualifying the preceding noun, by an idiom 
which is very common throughout the Scriptures. In what 
sense men in general may be said to hope for this state, has 
been already explained above. If there be any objection to 
predicate this of men in general, is there not a still stronger 
one to predicating it of the natural world ? 

Verses 20, 21, thus explained, render a reason why the crea- 
ture looks with dnenapadenia to another and better state; which 
is, because men are born with an instinctive, unquenchable thirst 
for happiness, and cannot find what they desire, in this frail and 
perishing condition. ‘This explains the reason why yao is pre- 
fixed to verse 21; “ yao orationi rationem reddenti_ praefigivur.” 

Verse 22. Oidauer yao, OTe Nasa % xtiowg ovorevater xal 
suvmdives ayou tov vur, for we know that every creature, i. e. 
the whole human race, has sighed and sorrowed together, until 
the present time. In other words, it has been the lot of man, from 
the beginning down to the present time, to be subject to a frail 
and dying state, which has cost much sighing and sorrow. ‘The 
force of ofdauer is, no one can have any doubt, we are all assur- 
ed, no one will call it in question. Of course it seems to take 
for granted, that the thing to which it refers is well and familiar- 
ly known to all. But suppose, now, that the natural world is 
here represented as sighing and sorrowing, from the beginning 
of the world down to the time then present, and this because it 
waited for its renovation, which will take place only at the end 
of the world, or after the general resurrection ; was this a thing 
so familiar to all, that the apostle could appeal to it by saying 
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oidauev? I cannot but think, that the advocates themselves of 
this interpretation must hesitate here. Tuo is prefixed, in the 
present case, to a clause which confirms what the writer had 
said in verse 21, of our frail and dying state ; “ veg illustrantis 
sive explicantis.” 

The verbs ovorevates and ovrywdives denote the mutual and 
universal sighing and sorrowing of mankind. No one part is 
exempt ; there is a mutual correspondence between them all, 
in regard to the subject in question. ‘Those who construe 
xriowg of the natural world, of course lay an emphasis on the 
ovv here compounded with the verbs, as indicating the corre- 
spondence of the natural world with the rational one. But 
the difficulty with this interpretation is, that it leaves the great 
world of rational beings wholly out of the account; a thing ex- 
ceedingly incredible. 

It is proper now to state, that not a few interpreters, as has 
been hinted page 396, construe verses 20—22 thus: ‘ The nat- 
ural world has been subjected by men to a vain, i. e. wicked 
use, (marasdryte in the sense of corruption or wickedness), 
not of its own accord, but through force put upon it by the 
impious; and this same natural world, to speak in the way of 
personification, may be said to have hoped and earnestly long- 
ed to be delivered from this vile bondage (dovdeia rm¢ gto- 
eas) ; ; which deliverance will take place, when the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God shall take place, i. e. at the judgement 
day.’ 

So Calovius in his Biblia [llustrata. Gerhard, the 6 mavv 
of the older Lutheran divines, goes still farther ; for he not only 
advances the interpretation just exhibited, but proceeds to say, 
that “the sighs and anguish of the material world are manifest- 
ed, in its refusing to be subjected to the use of man, in its earth- 
quakes, inundations, and leapings over the boundaries prescrib- 
ed to it. These are its groanings and heavy sighs, when it 
pants after liberation. It is thus that we should look upon the 
world.” Loc. Theol. IX. De Consumm. Saec. §§ 55, 59. 

My readers will be rather disposed to smile at the minute- 
ness and extent of the good man’s knowledge ; and certainly 
our natural philosophers must admit, that here is a new solution 
of some of the most perplexing difficulties which they are called 
to unravel. But apart from this; the whole of this method of 
interpretation is subject to objections which seem to me entirely 
decisive against it. 
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1. It explains waracorns and doviela ty¢ gogas in a 
manner inconsistent with the exigency of the passage. These 
words are manifestly the antithesis of anoxadvyww tav viwv 
rov @sou and édevPeoliay Ho dokns eav téxvwv tov Pez0v. 
And what do these mean? Verse 23 informs us; for it ex- 
plains them by a@modvrewoww tov sojmarog rum, the freeing 
of our bodies — a state of pain and frailty, and making 
them like to Christ’s glorious body. Consequently marasorns 
and dovisia t7j¢ pPopas being the opposite of this, must mean 
a frail and dying state. 

2. It would be difficult to make out, on Calovius’ own 
ground, any object or end to be attained by the sighing of 
the natural world. He rejects, with scorn, the idea that the 
natural world is to be renewed, at the day of judgement. He 
even says that “ Socinus (ipse haereticorum novissimorum pes- 
simus) could not endure such a notion advanced by Pucci ; 
nor would the Calvinists tolerate it even in their Lucas Trel- 
catius.” And as to dreams of the papists in the like way, such 
as Cornelius a Lapide and others have indulged in, about rivers, 
trees, orchards, etc. in another world, he asks, “ Who in his 
senses will not place these with the fables of the Jews and 
Mahommedans respecting another world ?” II. p.139. Now if 
all this be well grounded, (in my own apprehension it is,) then 
what is it that the natural world are sighing after? A question 
which is very perplexing. Tholuck and Flatt have pointed out 
something after which they suppose it to sigh ; but Calovius and 
Gerhard (with others) have left nothing to sigh after, but anni- 
hilation or total destruction ; for this they admit will immediate- 
ly follow the revelation of the sons of God. Is it congruous to 
represent the creature as sighing after this ? 

On the other hand, Calovius objects to construing paracd- 
tng as meaning a frail and dying state, because, he says, 
‘the Creator has given to the creature such a nature, and how 
then can it be pained with it, or desire deliverance from it? 
But did not the same God subject Christians to a frail and dy- 
ing state, verse 23; and yet do they not desire deliverance from 
it? The great difficulty however is, that Calovius has mistaken 
the meaning of xriove itself; and this involves him in a laby- 
rinth from which it seems hard to find a way of escape. 

3. I cannot see what object is accomplished by the interpre- 
tation under review. ‘The apostle is labouring to animate the 
Christian’s hope of future glory. What does he do for this pur- 
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= According to this interpretation, he argues thus: * Man- 
ind are exceedingly wicked ; they have abused the objects of 
the natural world, in every age, so as to make them groan and 
sigh for deliverance ; therefore—a glorious liberty of the sons of 
God is to be revealed.’ Is this the logic of Paul? or is it the 
imagination of the good Calovius? 

Verse 23. And not only so, but we ourselves who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, even we groan within ourselves ; 
i.e. not only have mankind in all ages, down to the pres- 
ent hour, been in a frail and suffering state, but even we, who 
are permitted to cherish the hopes of a better world which 
the gospel inspires, we who have within us an earnest of future 
glory, a pledge that we are the children of God, who are to re- 
ceive the inheritance of his beloved,—even we, who, one might 
naturally suppose, would on account of our privileges be ex- 
empted from the common lot of sinful men, we also, like all 
others, are in distress, and sigh for deliverance from it. 

The phrase xed avroi ryyv anagyny tov avevmaros éxovres, 
has been very diversely understood. Some interpret it of spe- 
cial and supernatural gifis, limiting it to the apostles only ; 
while others explain it in the like way, but extend it to all 
Christians who were endowed with such gifts. Others regard 
anaoyy as meaning gift or present merely, in a general way ; 
while most interpret it as meaning the earnest, or first fruits, or 
pledge, of that which is afterward to be given in a more com- 
plete manner. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to investigate the word azao- 
7" with special care. I can find but one meaning of it through- 
out the New Testament; and this is, that which is first of its 
kind, or that which is first in order of time, mowros. It is ap- 
plied both to persons and things, in a sense compounded of both 
of these, viz. first in respect to kind and time also; e.g. Rom. 
16: 5. 1 Cor. 16: 15. James 1:18. 1 Cor. 15: 20, 23. Rev. 
14: 4. Bretschneider suggests, in his Lexicon, that in this last 
passage it may have the general sense of sacrifice or offering, 
inasmuch as the Septuagint puts it for the Hebrew mI, 
which conveys such a meaning. This is possible ; but on the 
whole I should prefer the other sense. I take the meaning of 
the writer in Rev. 14: 4 to be, that the persons there named 
may be considered in a light resembling that of the anaoyy 
in ancient times, as the first fruits of a glorious Christian harvest. 


I understand aaaeyy to have the same sense as the Hebrew 
No. IL. 51 
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nvwie, for which it so often stands; viz. caput, princeps, first 
in tts kind, first in point of time, ete. Comp. nN in Gen. 
49: 3. Prov. 8: 22. Ley. 2: 12. 23: 10. Deut. 18: 4. 26: 10. 
33: 21. Num. 24: 20. Amos 6: 6. 

In the passage before us, all the Greek fathers appear to 
have attached one and the same meaning to emayyn, viz. that of 
Jirst fruits, in the sense of earnest, pledge, foretaste, of joys to 
come. So Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and Basil. 
This accords well, too, with the nature of the case. ‘The apos- 
tle represents Christians as the habitation of God by his Spirit, 
Eph. 2: 22, comp. 1 Cor. 3: 16. 6: 19. The Spirit of God 
dwells in them, 1 John 3: 24. 4:13. This Spirit, thus con- 
ferred on them, is the agéafwy, the pledge of future glory, 
2 Cor. 5: 5. Eph. 1: 14. 

What hinders now, that with all the Greek fathers, we should 
understand axagyy as meaning, the pledge, foretaste, first 
fruits, of future glory? The usus loguendi of the word does 
not seem to admit of any other exegesis. Nor do we need 
any other; as this is altogether congruous with the nature of the 
passage. 

With Keil then, in his admirable explanation of this passage 
(Opuse. p. 294 seq.) I would interpret it in the manner exhib- 
ited above. And if this be correct, then it follows, that the 
anagyn here spoken of is common to all true Christians, and 
that the interpretation which limits this verse to the apostles, or 
to a few of the primitive Christians endowed with miraculous 
gifts, has no stable foundation. 

That Christians were subject to sorrows, needs not to be 
proved. ‘That they were exposed to more than ordinary ones, 
may be seen in 2 Cor. 5:2, 3. 1 Cor. 15:19. That they long- 
ed and sighed for deliverance, follows from their very nature. 
That even the earnest of future glory did not exempt them from 
sufferings, is certain. But there is peculiar energy and deli- 
cacy in the expression which marks the consequences of their 
sufferings 3 we groan WITHIN ourselves, i. e. internally, not ex- 
ternally. We suppress the rising sigh ; we bow with submission 
to the will of God which afflicts us ; we receive his chastisement 
as children; our frail nature feels it, and we sigh or groan in- 
wardly ; but no murmuring word escapes us; we suppress the 
outward demonstrations of pain, lest we should even seem to 
complain. 

Is this imaginary on my part? Or did the writer mean to 
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convey what I have attributed to hin? So much, at least we 
can say, viz. that such a sentiment was worthy of Paul, and of 
all Christians who suffered with him. It is worthy of being car- 
ried into practice at the present hour; it commends itself to the 
conscience of every one, who thoroughly believes in the holy, 
just, and benevolent providence of God. 

Tioteciav anexdezousvor, waiting for [our] adoption or fili- 
ation. There is a twofold filtation spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament. The first is that which takes place, when believers are 
born again, John 1: 12, 13. 3:3-—5. Rom. 8: 14, 15 repre- 
sents believers as possessing xvevua vioSeolag. 1 John 3: 1, 2. 
But there is another and higher sense in which believers are to 
become the children of God, viz. they are to be so, when they 
shall be perfected in the world of glory, when they become 
“the children of the resurrection,” when they are made “ like 
to the angels,” Luke 20: 36. ‘Their first adoption or filiation is 
secret, in regard to the world ; their second is the axoxadvyig 
ray viwy tov deov, when “ he who seeth in secret, shall re- 
ward them openly.” It is probably because the word vio@eotay 
here used, is in itself dubious, that the apostle adds an explana- 
tory or epexegetical clause, which he places in apposition with 
it, Viz. THv G@xohvtQMoLy TOU Cwmatos ruMv, the redemption of 
our body, i. e. its redemption from a state of frailty, disease, and 
death. It is at the resurrection to be like to Christ’s glorious 
body, Phil. 3:21; itis to be a cape TVEYMATKOY, 1 Cor. 15: 
44; this mortal is to put on immortality, this cama poagror is 
to become a o@ua ag@agrov, 1 Cor. 15: 53, 54. Such is the 
anolutowors of this frail dying body, which believers now in- 
habit. Comp. exoduremorg in Luke 21:28. Eph. 1: 14. 4: 30. 
Heb. 11: 35. 

The reader will note, as I have had occasion already to in- 
timate, that the expression anohutromaoty TOU Ou)matog here is 
equivalent to the anonakupey Toy vio tov #eov in verse 19, 
and to the édev@eoiay tov réxvwv tov Geov in verse 21. It 
therefore serves to shew what those expressions mean, in the 
connexion in which they stand. 

Christians then, in their present state, must — wait 
for their second and final adoption or filiation. hey may 
wait with confidence; yea, with assurance 5 for “he who com- 
eth, will come, and will not tarry.” But let them not re- 
gard the present world as their home. It is not the Canaan 
in which they are to rest. ‘They must “seek a city which hath 
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foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” ‘Then the agi- 
tated breast, the heaving sigh, the groaning within, will no more 
annoy or distress them. Let not the child of God complain, 
then, that his final reward is not anticipated and distributed to 
him here, in the present world, while he is in a state of trial. 
He must wait until he comes to the goal, before he can wear 
the crown of a victor in the race. He must defer his expected 
laurels, until his combat is over. ‘Then he shall receive a crown 
of glory, which fadeth not away. 

Verse 24. That the Christian cannot expect a reward here, 
the apostle goes on most explicitly to declare. 7% yao édnide 
éowOnuev, for we are saved in hope, i. e. we have as yet obtain- 
ed salvation only in hope; we have only attained to a condition 
in which we indulge a hope of future glory. This is all which 
can be rationally expected or accomplished in the present life. 
_ He had said, in the preceding verse, that Christians are in the 
attitude of waiting for their filiation. Verse 24 is designed to 
illustrate and confirm this; hence the ya illustrantis at the be- 
ginning of it. 

"Ednis 02 Bhsenouévn, ove Eorev éixis, now hope which is seen, 
ts no longer hope ; i. e. the object of hope (é4n/¢ here means 
this) is no longer such, when one attains the actual possession of 
it. dé orationt continuandae inservit, as the lexicographers say, 
i. e. it stands before a clause which is designed to continue the 
subject already introduced. 

“O yao Bhénes trig, ti nat dhniver ; for what a man sees, how 
does he still hope for it? ‘That is, what a man has actually at- 
tained or come to the enjoyment of, how can he be said to look 
forward to it with hope or anticipation? Ig rationem ret dic- 
tae reddit, i. e. it stands in a clause designed to explain or con- 
firm the preceding assertion ; for such is the nature of the pre- 
sent clause. 

Verse 25. Ed dé 0 ov Biénouer, éhnilouer, 0: Vnoperngs anexde- 
7oueda, but if now we hope for that which we do not enjoy, then we 
patiently wait for it. ‘That is, if it be true, as all will concede, 
that in the present life we attain not to our final reward, but can 
be called the heirs of salvation, only because we have obtained a 
well-grounded hope of it ; if it be so, that we cannot rationally 
expect aa exemption from trials and troubles here, but must 
take our part in them with all around us; if it be true also, that 
a great and glorious reward is reserved in heaven, for all who 
endure patiently until the end of their probation ; (and that this 
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is true, the very nature which God has given to men, and which 
is here so imperfectly developed and therefore points to a state 
of greater perfection, satisfactorily shews;) then it becomes 
Christians to endure with all patience and meekness the trials 
and sufferings of the present life. ‘Time is short; eternity is 
long. Our sufferings are slight and momentary, when viewed 
in a comparative light. Who can place them beside that glory, 
“which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and of which it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive,” and which is 
to endure as long as the God who bestows it, and yet make any 
serious account of them? Christian brethren, says the apostle, 
Let us patiently wait the appointed time of our deliverance. 

Who will not respond to this truly Christian exhortation, and 
say Amen? Who can read, without deep emotion, this whole 
glowing paragraph ; one which came from the heart, and reach- 
es the heart? Who can help replying, Meek and holy apostle 
of the blessed Jesus, thyself next to thy Lord and Master in 
suffering and sorrow ; in perils often, in deaths often, in stripes, 
in imprisonment, in reproaches, in persecutions often ; shall we 
not turn to thee a listening ear, when thou teachest us such a 
heavenly lesson? We too are children of sorrow; not of suf- 
ferings in all respects like those of thy blessed Master, or of 
thyself; but still of such as are severe, yea as great as our fee- 
ble natures and our imperfect graces will endure. We too 
groan, being burdened. We feel the obligation, if we do not 
succeed in obeying it like thyself, to suppress our groans, and to 
keep them within. We would not murmur against the chasti- 
sing hand of God, nor shew by our complaints that we are of a 
repining spirit. The blessed hope of immortality which the 
gospel has given us, is indeed enough to cheer the darkest hour, 
had we but faith enough to look beyond this darkness to the re- 
gions of eternal day. 

Well may we exclaim too, Poor wandering heathen ! 
Groping in nature’s darkness, if haply you may “ feel after and 
find out God ;” going forward while he is not there, and back- 
ward without finding him ; groaning and sighing for deliverance 
from the accumulated evils and sorrows of life, and thus shew- 
ing that you were born to be the heirs of immortality, that you 
are candidates for a better and higher state of existence ; and 
yet “ without God and without hope in the world!” Whose 
bowels of compassion must not yearn over you, when he comes 
himself to hope in his adoption and final redemption from all 
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these troubles and sorrows? Who will not say, in view of a 
condition and sufferings like these, to which the greater portion 
of our race are still exposed, O Lord how long? Look down, 
blessed and glorious Redeemer, suffering, dying, risen, ascend- 
ed, glorified Saviour, King of kings and Lord of lords, God 
over all and blessed forever, look down from thy throne, in the 
midst of eternal light above, with that pity which moved thee 
“to become flesh and dwell among us,” to become “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,” to be “ wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities ;” look down and 
ity the millions “ sitting in darkness and the shadow of death!” 

lake the Sun of righteousness to arise upon them, with healing 
in his beams; give them the cheering hope of adoption, of re- 
demption from the body ; yea, fill the world with the blessed 
consolations which flow from such a hope. Then may “ the 
whole creation which has groaned and travailed in pain until 
now,” dry up their falling tears, and rise, through Christian faith 
and hope, triumphantly above all the sufferings of the present 
life, by “ counting them not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that is to be revealed.” 

Christian, whoever thou art, bless God that he has given thee 
such a precious portion of his word, as that on which we have 
been meditating. Bind it to thy heart. Meditate on it by 
night and by day. And when trouble comes upon thee, as an 
overwhelming flood; when “deep calleth unto deep, with the 
noise of all his water spouts,” and all his waves and billows come 
over thee ; then, like the great apostle of the Gentiles, learn to 
bring the everlasting glory which is to be revealed into view ; 
look to the regions of unclouded light; see, with the eye of 
faith, the eternal hills and the expanded plains of the heavenly 
Canaan clothed with unfading verdure ; look attentively on all 
this ; gaze upon it until thine eye is filled with it, and overlooks 
all the intermediate dark and rugged way which remains to be 
traversed ; then bow with meek submission to that holy Provi- 
dence which exercises thee with suffering and sorrow, and go 
on thy way of toil, rejoicing that every step brings thee nearer 
to the end ; yea, triumph, in the midst of all thy distresses, in 
the thought that every one of them will only add a gem to thy 
crown of glory in the world of light. Then wilt thou know the 
true spirit of the paragraph which thou hast been examining ; 
then wilt thou in reality enjoy the blessings of those, who are 
saved by such a hope as the gospel inspires. 
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Arr. VI. Lirerary Norices. 





By the Editor. 
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Oriextat Literature. 


Vendidad, Zend-Avestae Pars XX. adhuc superstes. E 

Codd. Mss. Parisinis primum edidit, varietatem lectionis ad- 
jecit Jusrus OtsHausen. Partic. 1. Hamb. 1830. Ever since 
the publication of the French version of the Zend-Avesta (1771) 
by the enterprising, persevering, and enthusiastic Anquetil du 
Perron, it has been the subject of dispute and controversy in the 
theological world, similar to that excited by the poems of Os- 
sian in the literary community. It has been stoutly maintained, 
principally by English writers, (who are but too prone to detract 
from every literary as well as scientific merit of their neighbours, ) 
that no such work existed in the East, and that it was therefore 
a mere romance got up by the professed translator ; or at least, 
if such a work were current among the Parsees, it was merely a 
collection of legends of the middie ages, and was therefore of no 
value as a work of antiquity or authority. As no other person 
had investigated this subject on the spot, there could be opposed 
to all these assertions in Europe, only the authority of Anquetil 
2 himself, and the manuscripts of various kinds (180 in number) 
which he had brought from India; and these, as they were not 
in England, were treated as of no account. ‘Thus matters have 
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P remained until within the last few years. In 1819 the enter- 
4 prising and indefatigable Prof. Rask, of Copenhagen, undertook 
a journey over land to India, with the purpose of investigating 
a this among other subjects. He visited the places where An- 
5 quetil du Perron had been; and found still alive several of the 


priests who had known him and given him instruction. He was 
able to bring home thirty-three very ancient manuscripts of the 
Zend-Avesta and its literature, nineteen of which are in the 
Zend language ; the rest in Pehlvi. ‘The result has been, fully 
to establish the veracity and integrity of Anquetil. Prof. Rask, 
in his work entitled : On the Atiquity and Genuineness of the 
Zend Language and the Zend-/Avesta, has demonstrated the 
genuineness of that work, or at least of portions of it, leaving 
however the question as to the author undecided. It would 
seem therefore to be now settled, that the Zend-Avesta is a 
work of great antiquity, containing an important and interesting 
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exhibition of the religion and philosophy and language of a por- 
tion of our race, respecting which, apart from this source, we 
have very little information. 

The French version was a first attempt, and would naturally 
therefore not be without its faults. It is evidently made in ac- 
cordance with a traditional interpretation which was far from 
fixed ; and the chasms or deficiencies left by this, are often sup- 

lied in a very arbitrary manner. Since the return of Prof. 

ask, the subject has assumed a new degree of interest on the 
continent, and the learned have long been wishing to have the 
original of the Zend-Avesta before them. This wish Prof. 
Olshausen, of Kiel, has now undertaken to gratify. Supported 
by the liberality of the Danish government, he resided for a long 
time in Paris, pursuing the studies connected with this object, 
and obtaining meantime copies of Anquetil’s Mss. of the work, 
now deposited in the royal library. The part Vendidad is the 
only one of which the manuscript is complete. It is intended to 
publish this first; and then the other portions in succession ; 
comprising the Vistasp-Jesht, which is wanting in the Paris 
manuscripts, but is contained in those of Copenhagen. The text 
is printed in the litho-autographic manner, i. e. written with a 
pen and then transferred to the stone; in the manner of Semelet’s 


edition of the Gulistan. A grammar and lexicon of the original 
language will be appended to the work. It is also hinted, that 
Prof. Rask is also preparing a complete grammar and lexicon 
of the Zend language, so far as the remains of it are known. 


The Editor is happy in being able to lay before the readers of this work, 
the following extract of a letter from Prof. Haus of Leipsic, dated Dec. 23, 
1830. “ Your kind invitation to afford you occasional contributions for 
your new work, (the annunciation of which I have read with pleasure,) I 
gladly accept, so far as the difficulty of correspondence between two coun- 
tries so remote, will permit. I intend, accordingly, soon to send you an 
historical account of the present contest within our church, which now di- 
vides our theologians into two great parties ; exhibiting the causes, the 
commencement, and the progress of it, and the various aspects of the strug- 
gle, at different times and in different places.” 
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INTEND SPEEDILY TO PUT TO PRESS 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 


I. 

A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. A new Edition, on the basis of the Works of 
Wahl, Bretschneider, and Passow. By Epwarp Rosinson, 
Prof. Extraordinary in the Theol. Seminary, Andover. 

{> For a more full announcement of this Work, see No. III. of 
the Biblical Repository, p. 553. 


Il. 


BUTTMANN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, translated from the 
thirteenth German edition, by Epwarp Rosinson, Prof. ete. 
This work is ready for the press, having been prepared by the 

Editor during his residence in Germany. The printing of it has 
been delayed hitherto, in order to obtain new founts of Greek 
type from Leipzig. These have now arrived, and the work will 
be put to press without delay. 

It is proper to state, that this is the original Grammar of Buttmann, 
by which his fame was established, and on which it mainly rests. 
It was intended for Students at the Universities, and those more 
advanced ; and holds a place in Germany, which no other Greek 
Grammar has been able to gain. It went through thirteen edi- 
tions during the author’s life time; while the similar works of 
Matthiae, Rost, and Thiersch, have reached only the second edi- 
tion. An abridgement of this Grammar was made by the au- 
thor himself for the use of schools and beginners, of which eight 
editions have been published; and this is the work formerly 
translated and published in this country. It may be said with- 
out discourtesy, that the scholars of our land were disappointed 
in that work; and that their desires have ever been turned to- 
wards the larger Grammar of the same author. 'To meet these 
wishes was the object of the Editor in undertaking the translation. 


Il. 


NEWCOME’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS in Greek. 
A new edition on a new and smaller Greek type, and in a more 
compact form. ‘lo be revised and arranged by Epwarp Rops- 
iNSON, Prof. ete 





